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Many believe that the academic study of the 
Qur’an lags far behind the study of the 
Bible while being, at the same time, closely 
modeled after it. Not only are the relevant 
scholarly resources of the Qur’an less nu- 
merous than those available in biblical 
scholarship, but comparatively speaking 
the variety of methods employed to deal 
with the scriptural text has been severely 
limited. One of the first groundbreaking 
efforts in Islamic studies was made by John 
Wansbrough in his unique work Quranic 
Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural In- 
terpretation. Written between 1968 and 1972, 
this revolutionary analysis had a profound 
effect on the study of Islam. It produced, 
in the minds of many, a wholly new dichot- 
omy in the approach used in Islamic stud- 
ies: on one side, the skeptical revisionists 
and on the other, the trusting traditional- 
ists. Well ahead of his time, Wansbrough 
questions the ery basic assumptions of 
previous scholars in a way that had never 
before been attempted. Working with the 
heritage of Joseph Schacht and Ignaz Gold- 
ziher before him, Wansbrough approached 
the Qur’an in a manner that sees the Mus- 
lim tradition as grounded in the dogmas of 
later centuries. Freed from these con- 
straints, new questions relevant to contem- 
porary scholars had to be asked. 
Wansbrough was the first to analyze 
carefully the documents from the first four 
centuries of Islam that describe the rise 
of the Qur’an to the position of absolute au- 
thority in the Muslim community. Al- 
though these works were known to exist, 
no modern scholar had actually read them 
and tried to make coherent sense of the 
material. Wansbrough carved out new areas 
of inquiry and debate for scholars and lay 


enthusiasts alike. 
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FOREWORD 


THE academic study of the Qur'an, it has often been remarked, lags far 
behind the study of the Bible while being, at the same time, closely 
modelled after it. Not only are the resources available to scholars of the 
Quran much more limited than those available to their biblical-scholar 
counterparts, but the depth of methodological experimentation in 
dealing with the scriptural text has been severely limited in compari- 
son. This situation is illustrated by consideration of the sheer quantity 
of scholarship that has been produced and the number of scholarly 
landmarks that exist in the field. Modern biblical scholarship fills a 
library many times the size of that devoted to the Qur’an. Each subdis- 
cipline of biblical studies has its own set of “classics.” By contrast, it is 
still possible to point to individual works in the history of the study of 
the Quran and declare them the pivotal texts that provide the founda- 
tions for all later studies. 

Two nineteenth-century authors set the tone, perspective, assump- 
tions, and approach for much of modern scholarship on the Quran. 
Abraham Geiger (d. 1874) is most famous as the founder and leader of 
the German Jewish Reform movement. In 1832 Geiger submitted a 
contest entry (written in Latin) to the University of Bonn that was 
published the following year in German under the title Was hat Mo- 
hammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen?’ Geiger’s approach to 
the Quran marks the beginning of the European scholarly quest for 
the sources of Muslim scripture in Judaism and, to a lesser extent, 
Christianity. No longer was the Quran being approached from the 
medieval perspective of polemic grounded in the notion that 
Muhammad was a religious impostor. Geiger’s work set a new direc- 
tion for scholarship because its working assumption was_ that 
Muhammad was sincere in his religious mission. Geiger’s study was 
motivated by the underlying thrust of post-Enlightenment work gener- 
ally, which promoted a sense of curiosity to which no particular value 
was added over and above the desire to know the previously unknown. 

Solid philological scholarship also serves as the foundation for in- 
vestigation of the Quran, and the work of one of the greatest 


1 Translated into English by F. M. Young under the title Judaism and Islam (Madras, 
1898; reprint, New York, 1970). 
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philologists of the Semitic traditions, Theodor Néldeke (d. 1930), 


provides the second major point of departure for scholarly studies of 
the Quran. Néldeke’s lasting monument to Quranic scholarship, his 
Geschichte des Qorans, has a history similar to that of Geiger’s work. 
Written originally in Latin, it was submitted in 1856 as a dissertation 
and awarded the winning prize in a Parisian competition for a study of 
the “critical history of the text of the Quran.” The work was first 
published in an expanded German edition in 1860. A second edition 
of the work appeared in three volumes, with volumes 1 and 2 edited 
and rewritten by Friedrich Schwally (1909, 1919) and volume 3 writ- 
ten by Gotthelf Bergstrasser and Otto Pretzl (1938). Néldeke’s work 
has set the agenda for subsequent generations of Quranic scholarship 
by emphasizing concerns with chronology in the text and the text’s 
biblical background. As well, Néldeke’s philological insights provide 
much of the lasting value; his treatment of language, his stress upon 
etymology, and his insights into grammar all provide the model for the 
philological study of the Qur'an, and the material he provided contin- 
ues to be a valued source of reference for later scholarship. 

Such are the scholarly foundations of the field of study. However, 
several works appeared in the 1970s and 1980s that deeply affected 
scholarly approaches and attitudes toward the study of the Quran in 
the contemporary period. Each work, in its own way, opened up a new 
range of approaches, a new inventory of questions to be asked, and a 
new selection of paths to be followed by the following generation of 
students of the Quran. One major development is seen in the work of 
Toshihiko Izutsu, whose books have been praised by Muslim and non- 
Muslim scholars alike. While a parallel methodological movement was 
taking place at the time in biblical studies,’ Izutsu’s works, The Struc- 
ture of Ethical Terms in the Koran (Tokyo, 1959) and God and Man 
in the Koran (Tokyo, 1964), as well as the rewritten version of the 
former work, £thico-religious Concepts in the Quran (Montreal, 
1966), appear uninfluenced by research in the biblical field (in either a 
theoretical manner or in matters of detail).* The study of the Qur'an 
was, with Izutsu, moved out of its biblical context and situated in an 
explicit methodological framework of semantic analysis. Set out by 


1 Represented most significantly in James Barr, Semantics of Biblical Language (Oxford, 
1961). 

2 The chronological development of the two fields at roughly the same time is perhaps 
best understood in light of developments in the field of linguistics. See Stephen Ullmann, The 
Principles of Semantics, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1957). 
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Izutsu at the beginning of his Ethico-religious Concepts in exemplary 
form, the method is based upon one core idea: that the meaning of 
words inheres in the context of their use, not in the individual words 
themselves. Thus, on one level, this approach is in direct opposition to 
the philological method, given the latter’s stress on etymology in 
determining meaning. While other assumptions about the Qur'an are 
shared by the semantic approach with earlier approaches (continuing 
the presuppositions of the Muslim tradition about the history of the 
text, for example), the influence of the semantic method is apparent in 
the many studies of individual words and word patterning that have 
followed in the wake of Izutsu’s work. 

Still, there are major questions that linger in the study of the 
Quran, especially related to why the text looks the way it does. Recent 
works dealing with these problems have provided increasingly system- 
atic attempts to devise a solution.’. Undoubtedly the most successful 
and influential initiative is seen in the work of Angelika Neuwirth. 
Neuwirth’s book, Studien zur Komposition der mekkanischen Suren 
(Berlin, 1981) argues for formulaic construction techniques structuring 
the Quran that reflect a liturgical, oral background of “cola” as build- 
ing blocks for the text.” That observation leads to arguments in favor of 
the Quran being seen as a carefully composed literary structure. Neu- 
wirth’s later work has expanded upon that insight in emphasizing the 
liturgical and heavily symbolic nature of the language of the Qur'an. 

A third work that has significantly affected the field of study is the 
one being reprinted here, John Wansbrough’s Quranic Studies: Sources 
and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation. Secondary scholarly com- 
mentary on this book is readily available,’ and the following remarks 


1 Earlier attempts may be noted: D. H. Miller, Die Propheten in ihrer urspriinglichen 
Poesie (Vienna, 1896); R. Geyer, “Zur Strophik des Quran,” WZKM 22 (1908): 265-86. 

2 “Cola” are also discussed in A. H. Mathias Zahniser, “The Word of God and the Apos- 
tleship of ‘Isa: A Narrative Analysis of Al ‘Imran (3):33—62,” JSS 36 (1991): 77-112; “cola” are 
defined as “breath units of speech, the number of syllables which can be encompassed in a 
single breath” (p. 88). 

3 A. Rippin, “Literary Analysis of Qur'an, Sira and Tafsir: The Methodologies of John 
Wansbrough,” in Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies, ed. R. C. Martin (Tucson, AZ, 
1985), pp. 151-63, 227-32 (reprint, Oxford, 2001); volume in honor of J. E. Wansbrough, 
BSOAS 57, no. 1 (1994), including a full bibliography of Wansbrough’s writings, pp. 4-13; 
Herbert Berg, ed., “Islamic Origins Reconsidered: John Wansbrough and the Study of Early 
Islam,” special issue, Method and Theory in the Study of Religion 9, no. 1 (1997); Herbert 
Berg, “Competing Paradigms in the Study of Islamic Origins: Qur'an 15:89-91 and the Value 
of isnads,” in Method and Theory in the Study of Islamic Origins, ed. H. Berg (Leiden, 2003), 


PP- 259-90. 
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highlight just a few of issues to help the reader appreciate the signifi- 
cance and uniqueness of the work. Written between 1968 and 1972, 
this book has had an impact that has been felt throughout many differ- 
ent areas in the scholarly study of Islam. It produced, in some people's 
minds, a dichotomy in approaches among scholars, between the skepti- 
cal revisionists and the trusting traditionalists, that has influenced the 
entire field of Islamic studies. Such a bifurcation, though convenient 
for polemical purposes, hardly corresponds to the methodological 
diversity and independence of those who work in the area. Fundamen- 
tally, Wansbrough’s work questions the basic assumptions of previous 
scholarship in a way that had not been attempted before; working with 
the heritage of Joseph Schacht* and Ignaz Goldziher’ before him, 
whose work had focused on issues of Muslim law, Wansbrough ap- 
proached the Quran in a manner that sees the Muslim tradition 
surrounding the text as grounded in the dogmas of later centuries. 
Freed from those constraints, new questions can, and must, be asked. 
Wansbrough’s work was also stimulated by advances in research in 
manuscript studies, especially the publication of Fuat Sezgin’s 
Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, vol. 1: Qur’anwissenschatt— 
Hadit—Geschichte—Figh—Dogmatik—Mystik bis ca. 430 H. (Lei- 
den, 1967). Sezgin’s approach to the early history of written 
documents in Islam (as also illustrated in his own earlier work on 
Bukhari) is reflected in his cataloging of the manuscript treasures that 
had not previously been easily accessible to scholars; however, ascrip- 
tion of works to early Muslim figures (such as Ibn ‘Abbas, d. 68 
AH/687 CE) tends to be accepted by Sezgin and then used as evidence 
of the written transmission of documents in the first few Islamic centu- 
ries. 

Wansbrough was the first person to subject to scholarly analysis an 
entire body of literature attributed to the first four centuries of Islam 
that stands as a witness to the rise of the Quran to the position of 
absolute authority in the Muslim community. Although these exegeti- 


1 This is according to a letter | received from Wansbrough, June 12, 1980; he also re- 
ported that Sectarian Milieu was written between 1973 and 1977. 

2 For example, see J. Koren and Y. D. Nevo, “Methodological Approaches to Islamic 
Studies,” Der Islam 68 (1991): 87-107. For an excellent overview of the methological debate, 
see Herbert Berg, The Development of Exegesis in Early Islam: The Authenticity of Muslim 
Literature from the Formative Period (Richmond, UK, 2000). 

3 Especially Joseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1953). 

4 Especially Ignaz Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien (Halle, 1889—90); translated as 
Muslim Studies, 2 vols. (London, 1966, 1971). 
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cal works were known to exist, having faithfully been cataloged by 
Sezgin, no scholar had actually read them and tried to make coherent 
sense of the material. This is one of Wansbrough’s main accomplish- 
ments as reflected in this book, which lists seventeen manuscript 
works. Notably, almost all of these books have now been edited and 
published.” Although Wansbrough may have provided some of the 
impetus toward this publishing industry, the general rise in the publi- 
cation of works of Arab heritage is far greater and more a part of an 
overall social tendency in the modern Muslim world than what can be 
accounted for by his sheer influence on this particular matter. 

Wansbrough’s early scholarly career focussed on Judaeo-Arabic and 
Mediterranean trade history. His move into Quranic studies resulted 
from his interest in literature in general and especially the literary traits 
of documents from the medieval times. Given Wansbrough’s path into 
the study of the Quran through an emphasis on the cultural produc- 
tion of literature, it should not come as a surprise to any of his readers 
that he enjoyed the use of the English language and its rich classical 
heritage as much as he did that of Arabic. His enjoyment of language is 
likely the cause of one of the most frequently voiced complaints about 
this work—that it is “difficult.” In reflecting upon this matter, I must 
intrude a personal anecdote. For reasons I no longer remember, I had 
occasion, in my eagerness as a graduate student, to talk to Wansbrough 
about Malcolm Lowry and Under the Volcano. Early on he may well 
have recommended that I read it. For my own part, I was able to show 
him some photographs that I had taken of the memorial to Lowry in 
Dollarton in North Shore Vancouver, on the site at which Lowry wrote 
the book. Our conversation turned to Wansbrough’s own work, and I 
remember mentioning to him that people found Quranic Studies 
“difficult.” He looked at me with an expression which suggested both 
puzzlement and exasperation. “What’s the problem with being diffi- 
cult? Lowry is difficult, isn’t he?” It is also worth remarking, to 
emphasize the point further, that Wansbrough wrote fiction as well, at 
least one piece of which was published, in 1980.” 


1 See the section below, “Manuscripts Utilized in Quranic Studies,” for details. Farra’, 
Ma&ni 7-Quran, is listed in the bibliography in both its published and manuscript versions; 
Wansbrough appears to have mainly used the printed edition. 

2 John Wansbrough, “Let Not the Lord Speak,” Encounter 54, no. 5 (1980): 3—7. In his 
letter to me of June 18, 1980, Wansbrough also reports that he had written a novel entitled 
“Palimpsest” in the period March—September 1979. 
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There is no doubt that Quranic Studies needs serious, attentive 
study, just like any other stimulating work of scholarship. It is not a 
light read. It is also allusive in some of its master narrative statements 
to the biblical and Arabian backgrounds, a fact that has captured many 
people’s attention. It is those points that have led to many exchanges 
and debates among scholars and others, most of them unprofitable in 
my view, regarding the most “outrageous” claim that the Quran was 
written (down) in the third-century Ayjri Indeed, some people seem to 
have reacted to Quranic Studies solely on the basis of this matter, as 
though Wansbrough wrote the book in order to prove that point but 
that he buried it within the text in an obscure manner in order to 
lessen the impact. To me, this is a misreading of the book: the subtitle 
of the work, Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation, summa- 
rizes perfectly the aim of the work. That a reading of the 
interpretational tradition suggests that the Quran emerged late is 
simply a result of that investigation, but it is only one of many. Much 
of the reaction to this suggestion of Wansbrough illustrates that some 
scholars continue not to question their own scholarly assumptions. 
However, the critical issue here that Wansbrough’s work provokes in 
me as a reader, at least, is, what do we mean by “the Quran” when we 
speak of it in this way? A scripture has many different aspects to it 
beyond its apparent written form, and even the written form takes time 
to evolve and stabilize (as Muslim tradition has always maintained). 
Drawing attention to this question is one of the major merits of Wans- 
brough’s work. 

It is worth pondering this critical issue of the emergence of the 
Qur’an at greater length.’ Fundamentally, the question revolves around 
what we mean by “the Qur'an” and what sort of evidence we have to 
answer that question. There is a good deal of uncertainty as to what we 
do mean here by “the Quran.” Wansbrough is certainly talking about 
something that has significance, not a theoretical construct. I would say 
that when we speak of the Quran in this context, and if we are going 
to have a meaningful discussion of the question, three elements must 
come into play: one, there must be a fixed body of text that is, two, 
written down, and, three, has some measure of acceptance among a 
group of people as a source of authority. 


1 | previously presented some of what follows at the symposium on “Who Wrote (Down) 
the Quran?” at the University of Philadelphia, February 2003. 
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Now, those processes of being fixed, of being written down, and of 
becoming authoritative, work hand-in-hand. Significantly, it is precisely 
these three notions—proliferating copies of the Qur'an, with a com- 
monality of content, being promulgated as having symbolic and 
practical authority—that are, of course, the central motifs of the com- 
munity’s own account related to the: collection of the Quran under 
Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman and ‘Ali. Notably, those are precisely the 
key elements that are central to the criteria of what we need to talk 
about for a meaningful discussion of this text called the Qur'an. On the 
level of characteristic motifs, then, I doubt that there is much dis- 
agreement. 

There are certainly tensions within the community’s account of the 
collection of the Quran when it is subjected to scholarly scrutiny, 
especially in the matter of the speed at which this process of definition 
of the limits of the text is conceived to have occurred. This is even 
more so when one considers the significant social processes that must 
have gone on behind each of the elements in this chain of events. For 
example, the emergence of a fixed and explicit script for the Arabic 
language suggests a considerably longer time frame than the commu- 
nity’s account, on its surface, seems to allow. But it is also worthy of 
note that these internal community accounts of the collection of the 
Quran do not, in fact, fully account for the establishment of the 
Quran even within the community's own view. Elements such as the 
fixing of the Arabic script, the establishment of written formats of 
manuscripts, and the codification of the variant readings are all spoken 
of in these accounts as subsequent to the initial collection stories by a 
significant time period. Since each of these elements is important in 
establishing the authoritative, fixed, widely distributed text of what we 
know as the Qur'an, this is of substantial significance. The communal 
process of text formation is a long one, and a notion of the Quran 
“existing” under ‘Uthman, for example, is quite anachronistic, if we 
give full meaning to the notion of the “Quran.” 

Furthermore, it is also worthy of note that the evidence of the ex- 
isting Qur'an manuscripts does not match the rationale provided by the 
community’s collection stories. The creation of a written text in order 
to solve the problem of discrepancies in the reading of the text, as is 
suggested as the rationale for the distribution of copies of the text 
under “Uthman, is clearly an anachronistic element. The form of the 
Arabic script in early manuscripts is far too ambiguous to have accom- 


plished the purpose of unifying the reading of the text. 
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Now, it may be thought that I have defined the question of what 
the Quran is in an unreasonable way and that I am speaking, in fact, 
of something that all agree is a later product. However, I think that is 
not the case. Those who consider the Qur'an to have been written 
down some thirty or fifty years after the death of Muhammad and who 
thus speak of a Quran existing under ‘Uthm4n frequently wish to 
ascribe or presume both an unquestioned stability and an absolute 
authority to the text at that point. Such stability and authority seem to 
me to be unrealistic, in tension with other sources that provide us with 
glimpses into the process by which the Qur'an came into being, and 
substantially contradicted by the state of the text at that point of his- 
tory. To speak, using Fred Donner’s words, of the time “when the 
whole Quran as a canonized closed text first crystallized”’ being so 
early in the community’s existence does not fit with all of the evidence 
that is available to us. It is this questioning of previously unchallenged 
scholarly assumptions that is Wansbrough’s major achievement. 

Wansbrough pushes these questions further. He argues in Quranic 
Studies that the commentarial literature provides us with material that 
can help answer questions such as how a fixed text of the Quran was 
made acceptable within the community and how it was defined in an 
age that depended upon handwritten copies. These matters are posed 
within the context of the process that we commonly call canonization. 
Such a process differentiates between the composition of a text and its 
recognition as scripture, with all the implications of that term. In fact, 
the process is sometimes spoken of as having five stages: composition, 
circulation, revision, collection, and recognition. Many factors play into 
that final “recognition” factor, but the opinion of religious leaders and 
the conviction of common people clearly play a major role. This stage 
of recognition cannot be pinned down; it does not occur overnight as 
the result of one person’s actions or even the actions of a group of 
people. Canon formation is a part of a process of knowledge dissemina- 
tion and control within an institutional setting. In the Islamic case, the 
actions of the scholarly elite—the jurists, the grammarians, the theolo- 
gians—whose actions work to define the texts that are to be studied, 
reflected upon, and promulgated are crucial, but, once again, canoniza- 
tion is not a single process, nor is it a personalized one. One of the 
marks of this canonization process, according to Wansbrough, is the 


1 Fred M. Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origins: The Beginnings of Islamic Historical 
Writing (Princeton, NJ, 1998), p. 37- « 
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emergence of commentarial literature: the subjecting of a text to a 
process of elaboration and definition within the understanding of the 
community. It is this process that creates and confirms the authority of 
the text. 

This point is crucial. The fundamental argument is that we cannot 
meaningfully talk about the Quran as we know it today until that 
point of authority, acceptance, and stability has been achieved. That 
does not mean, of course, that a proto-Qur’an did not exist, in some 
form or another, prior to that point. Indeed, the text must have a 
prehistory for such a process to take place, a prehistory that brings 
strands of the earlier biblical and Arabian traditions together through 
the person of Muhammad. However, to return to the central point 
here, the evidence that these commentaries on the Quran provide is 
one element in the overall puzzle of the emergence of the scripture. 
The organization, solidification, and standardization of the text of the 
Qur’an—crucial elements in creating what we know as the Quran— 
are accomplished, confirmed, and emphasized in this series of early 
commentarial texts. Of course, such historical observations must still fit 
within the context of all the other evidence that can be brought forth 
to deal with the core question of the emergence of the Quran. Scholars 
subsequent to Wansbrough have brought forth all sorts of further 
evidence arguing the point on one side or the other. The simple exis- 
tence of written portions of the Quran in manuscript form, for 
example, does not tell us the full picture of the history of the text any 
more than the traditional collection stories or the language and struc- 
ture of the text itself do. 

Fred Donner has written in his recent book that we must be able 
“to say who was responsible for deciding what did, or did not, belong 
to the Quranic canon.” He continues, “To put the responsibility for 
such a process simply on ‘the community’ or ‘the scholars’ is too 
vague; we need to have some idea of what individuals, or at least what 
groups, were involved in making decisions, and what interests they 
represented.”” However, at this point in the history of the critical 
scholarly study of the Quran, our knowledge does not really permit us 
to move beyond these admittedly vague notions; the facts remain 
suggestive of a multitude of ideas to us, just as they do in Wans- 
brough’s work. We do not know enough about the social, polemical, 
and political processes taking place during the first centuries of Islamic 


1 Ibid., pp. 37-38. 
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civilization; we have only the vaguest information about the develop- 
ment of professional classes, the religious scholars, and the social 
power structures.. The current state of our knowledge simply does not 
allow us to specify the who, when, or where. We need much more 
investigation into the nature of early Islamic society before it will be 
possible to say more. The failure to be able to answer those questions 
cannot be taken as evidence against the relevance of the implications of 
the various sets of evidence that can be brought forth as they are in 
Wansbrough’s work; rather, such a vague answer to the question 
indicates by its very nature the amorphous and collective sense within 
which all such canonizing processes take place. 

With even such a tentative conclusion in place, however, we can 
start asking subsidiary questions related to the Quran, ones that are 
often confused with ideas related to the emergence of the authoritative 
text. Clearly, such a picture of the process lying behind the emergence 
of the crystallized, canonized text of the Qur'an puts us in a position to 
ask questions about the compositional history of the Quran. Here, too, 
Wansbrough makes us rethink the assumptions regarding this. Is the 
Qur'an to be attached fully to Muhammad? Is there evidence that the 
Quran was reformulated, added to, changed, or developed during that 
process of canonization? The first parts of Wansbrough’s book address 
these points, but they, too, lead to the final crucial questions sketched 
above: What was the process behind deciding the contents of the 
Quran? How were the limits of the text established (such as to exclude 
the Aadith qudsi, for example)? How were those processes confirmed 
and conveyed? What was the process by which the meaning of the text 
was defined within certain limits, especially as connected to the matter 
of variant readings? 

Some people have decried the publication of Wansbrough’s 
Quranic Studies, seeing it as a major impediment to fostering a trust of 
nonconfessional scholarship among Muslims. Such an accusation made 
less sense when the work was published than it does, in fact, today. A 
book with a small print run, written in a language whose tone and 
vocabulary was scholarly through and through, the audience for 
Quranic Studies was small. Today, the Internet has changed that 
substantially. Used as a source of authority and opinion on polemical 


1 See the work of Norman Calder, Studies in Early Muslim Jurisprudence (Oxford, 
1993), esp. chapter 7, “Literary Form and Social Context,” for an illustration of what a study 
on this topic might entail. 
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sites by both Muslims and Christians, Wansbrough’s work has gained 
a significant profile, even though likely languishing unread by those 
citing the work. This is, to me, a most unfortunate fate for such a 
stimulating work of scholarship, and I believe Wansbrough himself 
would have bemoaned the fact. Given the situation, however, I also 
believe that the best way to counter such polemic and nonscholarly 
treatments of Wansbrough’s ideas, extracted, as they are, from their 
context and manipulated in various ways, is to have the book become 
more widely available for consultation: hence this reprint. Honest 
scholarship (of which I certainly believe Wansbrough’s work to repre- 
sent the highest level) has nothing to fear from open discussion and 
debate among those who are informed. 


Andrew Rippin 
Victoria, British Columbia 
December 2003 


PREFACE, 


DESPITE long reflection, many false starts, and unceasing efforts at clearer 
formulation, these studies remain essays. Time and industry, together with 
the mechanism of cross-reference, have served perhaps to make of them 
one essay, but not to eliminate the basic etymological sense of that term. 
This estimate, intended neither to disarm nor to discourage, is the conse- 
quence as much of an experimental method as of an inordinate quantity of 
literary material to be examined. To argue a case for the Qur’an as scripture 
may seem gratuitous. As the record of Muslim revelation the book requires 
no introduction. As a document susceptible of analysis by the instruments 
and techniques of Biblical criticism it is virtually unknown. The doctrinal 
obstacles that have traditionally impeded such investigation are, on the 
other hand, very well known. Not merely dogmas such as those defining 
scripture as the uncreated Word of God and acknowledging its formal and 
substantive inimitability, but also the entire corpus of Islamic historio- 
graphy, by providing a more or less coherent and plausible report of the 
circumstances of the Quranic revelation, have discouraged examination of 
the document as representative of a traditional literary type. But historio- 
graphy, like other kinds of literature, derives an important share of its 
momentum from the rhetorical devices upon which it depends for ex- 
pression, that is, upon techniques designed, developed, or borrowed to 
enhance and to interpret its communication. Historical reports of the 
Quranic revelation are no exception, and it seemed to me that a structural 
analysis, not only of the text of scripture but also of the other evidence 
associated with its genesis and with its interpretation, might produce some 
useful comparisons with the traditional historiography. 

I have thus proposed for the study of Islamic monotheism a threefold 
division into its principal components: scriptural canon, prophetology, and 
sacred language. Examination of these, in the first three chapters of this 
book, will, I hope, provide an adequate introduction to my main concern, 
which is the development of scriptural exegesis. There the treatment is 
typological, though J have sought to elicit an at least provisional chronology. 
Provisional too are my views on the elaboration of the canon, on its precise 
relation to the much larger corpus of prophetical literature, and on the 
environment which produced the final forms of both. Such problems as 
attend a typological description of the traditional components of salvation 
history of the decisive factors in community formation, the boun- 
daries between orthodoxy and heterodoxy resulting from formulation of a 
fixed identity and elaboration of a historical image, and the articulation 
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of a dogmatic theology as final stage and permanent emblem of the reli- 
gious establishment, await clarification and eventual (tentative) solutions. 
These may be found, I suspect, in the Islamic literature of polemic, both 
sectarian and interconfessional, and it is my intention to devote a second 
volume to analysis of that literature. The interesting hypotheses of such 
scholars as Schoeps and Rabin, following upon the theories of Harnack 
and Schlatter, with regard to the sectarian catenations from which Islam 
in the end emerged, or constituted the final expression, deserve notice. 
There the essential difficulty lies in identifying the several shared theo- 
logoumena as products of historical diffusion rather than of polygenesis. 
All such efforts at historical reconstruction (wie es eigentlich gewesen) tend to 
be reductive, and here one senses the spectre of that (possibly very real) 
dichotomy in early Christian history: Jerusalem Urgemeinde opposed to 
Hellenistic kerygma (Bultmann). The basic problems associated with that 
opposition, whether social or doctrinal, seem in retrospect to reflect 
disputes about eschatology, much as the development of Rabbinic Judaism 
has been defined as reaction to or residue from extreme expressions of 
eschatological belief/activity. Now, in the formation of the Muslim com- 
munity an eschatological factor is hardly perceptible, though much has 
been made of the presence in Muslim scripture of eschatological formulae 
(Casanova and Andrae). In my view it is unlikely to have been an eschato- 
logical community which served either as model or as point of departure 
for Islam, but rather one of or a combination of others of the traditional 
types, e.g. ritualist, scripturalist, primitivist. 

That argument does not, however, find a place in these essays. My aim 
here is a systematic study of the formal properties of scriptural authority, 
as merely one (though possibly the major one) factor contributing to the 
emergence of an independent and self-conscious religious community. 
The literary uses, and hence communal functions, of scripture might be 
(roughly) isolated as four: polemic, liturgical, didactic, and juridical, in 
descending order of importance and (approximate) chronological order of 
appearance. I believe that this set of priorities can be demonstrated from 
the Muslim exegetical literature, examination of which constitutes half the 
bulk of my book. The material adduced is intended to represent a cross- 
section of Quranic commentary prior to the monumental work of 'Tabari 
(d. 923). Save for a kind of philosophical exegesis belonging to a later 
period, the typology set out here includes the principal lines of inquiry 
applied to the text of Muslim scripture: haggadic, halakhic, masoretic, 
rhetorical, and allegorical. The manner in which the concept of authority 
was progressively articulated by means of these exegetical types is the 
formative principle and the purpose of my exposition, though it is of 
course possible to interpret the evidence differently. It is, on the other 
hand, quite impossible to mistake the chronology of the sources or to 
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ignore the presence of Nachdichtung in traditionist literary forms. Tra- 
dition implies, and actively involves, historicization, and the growth of a 
polemical motif into a historical fact is a process hardly requiring demon- 
stration, e.g. the patriarchal narratives of the Old Testament. History, like 
poetry, is mimetic and produces as many necessary truths as it contains 
fortuitous facts (Lessing). 

Pressed into the service of salvation history these two categories tend to 
coalesce: everything becomes relevant, the most insignificant scraps of 
information fall into place as components of the grand design. And it is 
that design which scriptural exegesis is intended to illustrate, by recourse 
to a range of standard hermeneutical techniques, all of ancient lineage and 
indisputable merit. Islamic adaptation of these was a fairly uncomplicated 
process of direct appropriation, and thus its analysis contains no surprises. 
It can, on the other hand, be argued that the data of the theodicy (as set out 
in Chapter I) limited from the outset its historical development: the 
expression of communal purpose and authority could hardly have been 
different from what it became (Weber). Sectarian forms of Islam reflect an 
equally predictable pattern of divergence from what became the normative 
(Sunni) expression. Again, the problem of diffusion and polygenesis. Some 
aid towards a solution may be sought in the lexicon of exegesis, where 
terminological calques could, and probably do, indicate a community of 
scholarship. I have examined these, but am unable to identify one single 
path of diffusion. The marginalia of Judaeo-Christian history, what might 
be called ‘the sectarian milieu’, await systematic exposition. That the wait 
promises to be a long one is most persuasively illustrated in the quite 
extraordinary literature generated by discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Comforted by speculative scholarship of such quality and quantity, I feel 
no special compulsion to apologize for the conjectural nature of my own 
efforts to depict the origins of Islam. 

The final draft of this work was completed in July 1972, and I have thus 
not taken account of studies published since that date (and quite possibly of 
several published before that date). ‘The sources employed in Chapter IV 
are in part still in manuscript, and I am pleased to acknowledge the help- 
fulness of the staffs of the several libraries in Istanbul listed in the Biblio- 
graphy and of the British Museum. I should also like to express here my 
gratitude to Simon Hopkins, who read and commented upon the final 
version of these studies, having been for many years as my student exposed 
to the cruder formulations of my earliest thoughts on the subject. I think 
he is not satisfied with the result, but then, neither am I. Finally, I wish to 
thank the School of Oriental and African Studies for granting me leave to 
work in Istanbul, for including this book in the London Oriental Series, 
and for meeting the expense of publication. J. Ww 


july 1975 
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REVELATION AND CANON 


I. THE DOCUMENT 


ONCE separated from an extensive corpus of prophetical Jogia, the Islamic 
revelation became scripture and in time, starting from the fact itself of 
literary stabilization, was seen to contain a logical structure of its own. By 
the very achievement of canonicity the document of revelation was 
assured a kind of independence, both of historical traditions commonly 
adduced to explain its existence and of external criteria recruited to 
facilitate its understanding. But the elaborate and imposing edifice of 
classical Quranic scholarship is hardly monolithic, and discernible lines of 
cleavage correspond to the number of options left open to the most 
fundamental lines of inquiry. Both formally and conceptually, Muslim 
scripture drew upon a traditional stock of monotheistic imagery, which 
may be described as schemata of revelation. Analysis of the Quranic 
application of these shows that they have been adapted to the essentially 
paraenetic character of that document, and that, for example, originally 
narrative material was reduced almost invariably to a series of discrete and 
parabolic utterances. An illustration is Sirat Yiisuf, often cited as a single 
instance of complete and sustained narrative in the Qur’an. In fact, 
without benefit of exegesis the Quranic story of Joseph is anything but 
clear, a consequence in part of its elliptical presentation and in part of 
occasional allusion to extra-Biblical tradition, e.g. verses 24, 67, 77.' It 
may, indeed, be supposed that the public for whom Muslim scripture was 
intended could be expected to supply the missing detail. A distinctly 
referential, as contrasted with expository, style characterizes Quranic 
treatment of most of what I have alluded to as schemata of revelation, 
exhibited there as components of earlier established literary types. The 
technique by which a theme is repeatedly signalled but seldom developed 
may be observed from an examination in their Quranic form of those 
themes traditionally associated with literature of prophetical expression. 
Not merely the principal themes, but also the rhetorical conventions by 
which they are linked and in which they are clothed, the variant traditions 
in which they have been preserved, as well as the incidence of exegetical 
gloss and linguistic assimilation, comprise the areas of investigation under- 
taken in the first part of these studies. 
. I See below, IV pp. 136—7. 
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2 QURANIC STUDIES 


Four characteristic examples are found in the imagery appropriate to the 
theodicy: retribution, sign, exile, and covenant. These themes, which 
constitute by far the major part of the Quranic message, depend upon a 
limited lexical range with correspondingly high ratios of frequency and 
distribution. The result is not unexpected: a very repetitive style which 
could indicate either a long period of oral transmission or an original 
series of unco-ordinated pericopes, or both.! The imagery associated with 
divine retribution turns principally upon four substantives: wmma (nation), 
awwalin (predecessors), garn (generation), and garya (abode), accompanied 
by such finite verbs as khala, madd, and halaka (signifying decease). Of the 
many contexts containing these locutions those which are not anonymous 
were analysed by Horovitz, described as Straflegenden, and ingeniously 
related to the seven mathdani (Q. 15: 87, possibly 39: 23).2 Emphasis upon 
the dramatis personae of those Straflegenden, which I should prefer to call 
retribution pericopes, led Horovitz to postulate a number of Biblical 
calques, in turn adduced as evidence of the Arabian prophet’s increasing 
knowledge of Hebrew scripture. This kind of argument was a corollary of 
that scholar’s acceptance of the Néldeke—Schwally chronology of revelation, 
a feasible but hardly the only method of pei: ei Quranic data.3 


The obey cls as LF ys (Q. 2: 134, 141), jel a. aI Js (Q. 7: 34, 
10: 49), cgay ot JS (Q. 10: 47, cf. 16: 36, with shahid 16: 89, with 
nadhir 35:24), 5 és wal J! Lhe! ai (Q. 16: 63, cf. 29: 18, 41: 25), etc., 
are to be understood as hortatory or admonishing, and of eschatological 
rather than historical significance. Of similar application is imagery de- 
veloped round the concept awwalin, as (4) Pel JUL J ch (Q. 23: 
81), ary dew nae Mi (Q. 8: 38, cf. 3: 136), Parl bt VI te Ol 
(Q. 6: 25), cys VI % GS cys Whi aig (Q. 15: 10, cf. 54:51), aay 
oo Ppl ke» Q. 43: 8, cf. 13: 6), in which the implicit reference to history 
is attenuated by the eschatological framework. The locution LXhal oo 
Oe Cy wos cr (Q. 6: 6, 19: 74, 98, etc.) is always anonymous, as are 
almost all constructions based on the plural guriin (e.g. Q. 10: 13, 32: 26. 
36: 31, etc.). Similarly la LXlel a5 on os 9 (Q. 7: 4); 43,5 cys LXhal Lig 
(Q. 15: 4), and with the plural (¢ Jl dg. (Q. 6: 131, 28: 59). 

It may seem useful to distinguish between these general thematic formu- 


lations and those narrative conventions employed to introduce or to con- 
clude actual accounts of divine retribution found in the Qur’an, such as 


ew ASL elil - cr thle gai LUIS (Q. 20: 99, cf. 7: 101, 11: 100, etc.), 


! See below, pp. 20, 46-52. 2 Untersuchungen, 10-32. 
3 See below, pp. 38-43. 
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OF byS mgranad 3 OW sad (Q. 12: 111). The phrase OU WAS Ip Jails 
be cp cpl Gsle is either of anonymous application (Q. 30: 42) or 
specific (e.g. Moses, in Q. 40: 21), like several of the narrative formulae.! 


Closely related to the imagery of retribution and containing an allusion to 
what might be regarded as its Sitz im Leben is Q. 27: 34131 S51 Ol JU 


Oghazs SHAT 9 si Lgla| sel lolany ls gdudl 4; 5 |i». In the context 
of Solomon’s letter to the queen of Saba’ a threat of destruction is seen 
to be of secular origin, but employing the ‘abode’ (qarya) image, the one 
of most frequent occurrence among the Quranic formulae for divine 
retribution. It is, on the other hand, hardly likely, in view of the basmala, 
that we are here offered even the reminiscence of an authentic docu- 
ment, and the expression ‘when they enter a village they destroy it’ is 
probably to be interpreted as Nachdichtung derived from precisely that 
formula.? It would anyway appear that the conventional designation of this 
theme adopted by exegetes was umam khaltya (the nations which have 
perished), e.g. by Muqatil b. Sulayman ad Q. 18: 9 and 55 to gloss dyatina 
(our signs) and sunnat al-awwalin (the way of the predecessors), respec- 
tively.3 Umam khaliya may be thought to exhibit the motif: Ubi sunt qui 
ante nos in mundo fuere characteristic of Wisdom literature, despite absence 
in the Quranic text of an exact equivalent to Ubi sunt.4 Identification and 
historicity of the wmam khdliya were problems posed and solved in the 
literature of haggadic exegesis.’ In Muslim scripture itself they represent 
merely perpetuation of a literary type. 

The nations perished in many ways, each an expression of divine 
vengeance. Here the Quranic vocabulary draws amply upon the lexicon of 
literary Arabic. Based upon only a few finite verbs, of which the most 
common are ja‘ala, akhadha, arsala, and waga‘a (all containing the conno- 
tation: to set in motion), the primary concepts “agzba (destiny) and ‘adhab 
(retribution) are realized as a series of variations upon the theme of natural 
disaster: e.g. rajfa (Q. 7: 78), tafan (29: 14), rz (2: 59), matar (26: 173), 
hasib (17: 68), rth ‘aqim (51: 41), gastf min al-rih(17: 69), hiyara min syjil (11: 
82), hijara min tin (51: 33), sayl al-‘arim (34: 16), rth sarsar (41: 16), fara 
"l-tanniir (11: 40), ma@ munhamir (54: 11), jarad wa-qummal wa-dafadi‘ 
wa-dam (7: 133), sinin wa-nags min al-thamarat (7: 130), saga (2: 55); but 
occasionally also as more direct intervention: e.g. la‘na (28: 42), sayha (11: 
67), Zajra (37: 19), sakhkha (80: 33), used to convey the notion of curse, as 


™ See below, pp. 18-20. 

2 Pace Horovitz, op. cit. 35. 

3 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 167’, 170%; see also the references in Goldziher, Abhand- 
ungen II, xvi-xviii: quburtyyat. 

4 Becker, ‘Ubi sunt’, esp. 509; cf. Horovitz, op. cit. 16, 21, 29; and for poetic treatment, 
Hirschberg, Lehren, 53-7. 

5 See below, IV pp. 135-6. 
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well as generic terms like 7@’if (68: 19), tdghtya (69: 5), batsha (44: 16), or 
karb (37: 115). The significance of this imagery is typological and the 
punishments exemplary, of the kind referred to in Q. 13.6 (ys cds iy 


one eels and 34: 19 ey sll ob Le. Both frequency and distribution 
ot the selected lexica suggest originally distinct pericopes. 


To be contrasted with the exempla afforded by the umam khdltya are the 
concepts of trial and ordeal exhibited in the verbs bald and fatana with God 
as subject, e.g. oy ce ok ws dg (Q. 2: 49), dhe! G GI GLSYI LG 
43) (Q. 89:15), ghd co Gl Les Wy (Q. 29: 3), and especially 8 Y§ 
Ogan ys Ldly Led Selly Wb pF glig cgel 41S (Q. 21: 35). Similar 
constructions with adalla (cause to err) may also be adduced, e.g. dui” 
clits cee AU! as (Q. 74: 31). Divine justice is here mitigated by what 
seems clearly to be a reflex of the Biblical election tradition, evident in 
passages where Abraham (Q. 2: 124). or David (38: 24) or Solomon (38: 34) 
is object of the trial. Not unexpected is the occasional allusion in these 
contexts to its corollary, the remnant tradition (bagiya, bdgiya, baqtyiin): 
general in Q. 11: 116 4% {Jol oxhs cre Og Al and specific in 26: 120 and 
37: 77 (Noah), 43: 28 (Abraham), 2: 248 (Moses and Aaron), 69: 8 (‘Ad), 
and 53: 51 (Thamiid), the two last negatively expressed and thus belonging 
to the umam khaltya. The appearance in Muslim scripture of these two 
Biblical motifs may, in my opinion, be interpreted as Bildungserlebnis 
imperfectly assimilated. 

Of quite different character is treatment of the retribution theme 
reflected in the locution ayyam allah (days/battles of God). In Quranic 
usage ‘yawm may be merely chronological and quantitative, as in Q. 2: 196, 
41: 9-10, etc., but the context is more often eschatological, e.g. O! 5 cys 
Al cps 3 52 Gg L (Q. 30: 43, cf. 14: 44) and in phrases like raed 
page eld (Q. 32: 14) and py: sles @SX (34: 30). Its typical function as 
complement to umma is evident in 4) s2)| eel (Q. 69: 24) and ell a 
rab cpr Igld pill (ro: 102). In Q. 45: 14 alll abl gay Y opdtl the 
plural ayyam is the equivalent of the eschatological singular in the 
examples above and of the Biblical m3” oY. With one exception (Job 24: 1) 
Biblical usage favours the singular, which may of course refer to a 
historical event, e.g. Isaiah 9: 3 PIM OY, a synonym of Hann (Judges 8: 
13). But the days/battles of Israel are also those of God (Numbers 21: 14 
" mP nansn) a concept very likely the source of ayyam not only in Q. 45: 14 
(above), but also In 3: 140 LI) ce Ughylai eb ‘WS and 14: 5 coe! 
aul el AS 59 gl J! ola! -. clogg, the latter addressed to Moses. 
Now, the existence in Arabic of a profane tradition (ayydm al-‘arab) might 
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be thought to provide an alternative source for the Quranic locution, much 
as it appears to have been the source of ‘epic’ motifs in classical Islamic 
historiography.! The possibility of contamirtation may not be excluded, 
and conceptual transfer within the Arabic lexicon from secular to divine 
(battle) is scarcely difficult. Against the non-occurrence of malhama in 
Muslim scripture may be set its primary use (in the plural: malahim) as 
designation of apocalyptica,? as well as the semantic equivalence of the 
cognate roots felt by Saadya in his translation of Psalm 10g: 3 and of 
Exodus 15: 3.3 Like the remnant imagery contained in baqiya: yeter|she’ar, 
the equivalence ayyam:milhamot exhibits theological elaboration of a 
Wisdom motif (Ubi sunt), of which a search for the origins might seem 
superfluous. In prophetical language, as opposed to that of apocalyptic, the 
imagery of retribution belongs to the oracular judgement (e.g. massa in 
Isaiah and the later prophets), and it is that literary type which is per- 
petuated in the Qur’an. 

For expression of the ‘sign’ as manifestation of the deity and as creden- 
tial of the prophet, the lexical range is somewhat wider than for the theme of 
retribution. One may distinguish between Quranic terms for sign and 
descriptions of them. The latter fall into four groups, of which the most 
frequent is imagery drawn from the phenomena of divine creation, ex- 
hibiting variations upon the motif of Q. 3: 190 VI 9g tyes! gs og Ol 
ol ey at sledly Sl cs>kcsly. In addition to the blessings and 
disasters of nature events of an unusual character (khdriq Kil-‘dda) are 
introduced, e.g. splitting of the moon (Q. 54: 1, ef. 55: 37, 84: 1) and 
crumbling of mountains (Q. 77: 10, cf. 59: 21, 7: 143). Different from but 
related to those are instances of more personal intervention in the laws of 
nature by its creator, e.g. nourishment (Q. 7: 32, cf. 2: 257), clothing 
(7: 26), treasure (11: 12, cf. 9: 34, 43: 33-5), hosts (36: 28, 48: 4, cf. 3: 12, 
5: 52), sanctuaries (2: 158), but also the exempla of salvation history: Noah 
and his people (25: 37), Joseph and his brothers (12: 7), Jesus and his 
mother (23: 50), the men of the Cave (18: 9). 

Rather more important to the elaboration of dogma are two other 
categories of sign, which may be designated respectively guidance and 
scripture. To the former belong rih, amr, kalima/kalimat, hukm|hikma, 
shir‘a, minhaj, misbah|niir, maw‘iza, wa‘d/wa‘id, bara’a, adhan, but also 
rasiil/risala, bashir, nadhir, nabi/nubuwwa, and malak/mala@ika. 'To the 
latter may be reckoned kitab/kutub, quran, injil, tawrat, furqan, zabiir/ 


1 See Caskel, ‘Aijam al-‘Arab’, 1-99; and below, IV pp. 125, 140. 

2 Cf. Dozy, Supplément ii, 522, and kutub malhama with sefer milhamot, Numbers 21: 
14; and Goldziher, Richtungen, 57, but also 66 n. 5, where, however, I should equate 
malahim with the Quranic ayydm allah, not merely with ‘Nachrichten apokalyptischer 
Art’. : 

3 Lauterbach, Saadja, vi, 25 n. 3; Rabin, Qumran, 118-19. 
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zubur, suhuf, sira/suwar. It would be misleading to propose a rigorously 
schematic distinction between the two sets of lexica, in which semantic 
boundaries tend to be blurred by contextual similarity. References in 
scripture to scripture pose a particular kind of problem, related to the role 
of proof-texts in Islamic prophetology.! Collocation of sign as guidance 
and sign as scripture is of comparatively high frequency in the Qur’an, e.g. 
kalimat with kitab (Q. 18: 27), htkma with kitdb, tawrat, and injil (3: 48, 
5: 110, etc.), hukm with kitdb and nubuwwa (3:79, 6: 89, etc.). Rih and amr, 
though not formally linked with ‘scriptural’ signs, appear in contexts 
determined by finite verbs signifying revelation, e.g. awhd (Q. 42: 52) and 
anzala (65: 5), as do general terms for ‘guidance’ like rushd, huda, bayan| 
tibyan, and even rahma (mercy). Rasiil (messenger) is of course found in 
combination with nearly all the words of both categories. From collocations 
of this kind one might infer that the Quranic concept of theophany is 
basically scriptural, an argument commonly referred to a tradition of 
rhetorical accomplishment among speakers of Arabic. . 

‘Sign’ is generally conveyed in Muslim scripture by dya, which in Q. 
38: 29 may be understood to signify ‘verse of the revealed book’ olJ5; i Oh 
asbT Is ad 4y)L ¢LJl. Elsewhere, however, aya is merely ‘exemplum’ 
and from analogous contexts attracts a number of synonyms, e.g. ‘aldmat 
(Q. 16: 6, curiously only once, though this is the most common equivalent 
in exegetical literature), ‘tbra (12: 111), uswa (60: 4), hadith (45: 6), mathal 
(43: 57), tadhkira (20: 3), dhikr (3: 58), dhikra(so: 37), bayyina (20: 133), 
burhdn (4: 174), sultan (30: 35), naba@’ (38: 67), sha‘a’ir (22: 36), ashrat (47: 
18), athdr (30: 50). In Q. 48: 29 sima and athar are not synonyms of 
aya, but signify rather ‘imprint’.3 Save for Sarat Rahman (verse 13 and 
passim: QLISS LS; VI cli) it is @ya/a@yat which bears the burden of a 
Quranic refrain: 4'Y 203 3 Ol (sing. Q. 2: 248, siiras 16 and 26 passim; 
plural 10: 67, sira 30 passim; six occurrences with ‘ibra, e.g. 3: 13). The 
locution belongs to the imagery of prophetical expression, e.g. Isaiah 377: 30 
MNT J? AN, and may announce a miracle: e.g. Isaiah 7: 14 NW YIN PY D> 


nw 037 and Q. 18:9 USLT ys Lg eed Sly QS bee! OF cee ?l 
Loec.4 
It is precisely in contexts characterized by the equivalence sign: miracle, 


demanded as credential of the prophet, that the lexical range is widest. 
Introduced by such conjunctive particles as lawla, lawmd, law anna, hatta, 


© See below, II pp. 63-5. 

2 See below, II pp. 79~81. 

3 Pace Hirschfeld, Researches, 96-7 n. 75 where read simd or dya, but see also 45-6, 
60-1; cf. ‘unwdn al-susiid in Néldeke, Delectus, 77, line 14. 

4 Cf. Westermann, Grundformen, 113-4; Quranic usage, it may be observed, partakes 
of both Heilsankiindigung and Gerichtsankiindigung. 
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mata, or by a simple imperative, the demands include gardens, springs, 
fire, victory, angels, messengers, and (!) scripture (kitab, suhuf, sara, 
qur’an). The formulae range from a modest reproach, eg. dlc J sf Y rr) 
4) 41 (Q. 10: 20, 13:7, etc., cf. 20: 33) to the elaborate inventory of 


Q. 17: 90-3: 


We will not believe you until you cause a spring to erupt from the earth, or till 
you have a garden with palms and grapes in which you can make rivers flow, or 
till you cause heaven to collapse, as you claim, or bring us face to face with God 
and the angels, or till you own a house of gold, or ascend into heaven, nor will 
we believe your ascension until you send down to us a book that we can read. 


The scripture: miracle imagery is of course that underlying the tahaddi 
(challenge) verses.! Relation to the Quranic version of the Ubi sunt motif 
was achieved by allusion to earlier scriptural (!) revelations, e.g. Q. 21: 5 


Osha ugh LT AG WL cls ge Gh ol zil Jo pref Gal ISG Oy and 
37: 168 aM ops 153 Gus Ol J. In this context the not quite un- 
expected aisle: of miracles and refusal ‘to grant a sign’ (cf. John 6: 
28-32, Matthew 16: 1-4, Luke 11: 29-32), e.g. Q. 7: 203 ogi wo ISly 
lgxezal VJ LJ LG and go: 78 aul OSL VI SL Gh ol ie OF ly 
is further evidence of conformity to scriptural archetype. 
A third theme contributory to the Quranic theodicy is that of exile. A 
primary source for the imagery is a description of Abraham’s withdrawal in 
search of God from the environment familiar to him jy i] Heyl Jb 


Nels Ape Bere Le Greely dha Y acs iw ee rae | el Lb sel 
AU! C92 Cpe Ages Ley (Q. 19: 46, 48). Use of t‘tazala (withdrew) may be 
compared with Q. 18: 16, where the flight of the men of the Cave from 
persecution is so named. But it is the verb hajara, imperative here (leave 
me!), which exemplifies the Quranic concept of displacement, whether 
for the sake of worship, of redemption, or of bearing witness (martyrdom). 
Employment of the imperative for that classical instance of exile (cf. 
Genesis 12: 1 lekh lekha) becomes in Q. 73: 10 an expression of general 


paraenesis em |e ad poly Ose Le Se nels (cf. lekh/halokh, 
Isaiah 6: 9, Jeremiah 2: 1, Ezekiel 3: 4, Amos 7: 17, etc.). The active 
participle of the first form appears in Q. 59: 9, but of most frequent 
occurrence are the perfect, imperfect, and active participle of the verb’s 


third derived form, e.g. Q. 2: 218 lyualay ly ale cpilly lool op 
UI Some Gand 4: 100 13S Lely» 4) Vl Gg toe all dew G le ges 
| I See below, II pp. 78-9. 
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Apu 9 AU) SI ales ate oye per cpg dang. The parallelism of yuhajir 
and yakhruj exhibited in Q. 4: 100 is attested elsewhere, e.g. 2: '74, 60: I, 
and in 4: 66 with the imperative ukhruji. A fourth derived form with God 


as subject appears in Q. 8:5 gal dey op hy Biel LS. The latter 


construction, accompanied by the participle muhdjir, is especially con- 
spicuous in a context containing the only Quranic instance of jala’ as exile 


Ll Gg raise ees)! gale aul aS Ol Vola (Q. 59: 3, cf. verses 2, 
8, 9, 11). There, the notion of exile, though an act of God, is not an 
imperative addressed to a prophet, but belongs instead to the vocabulary 
of prophetical threats (cf. golah, Nahum v: 10, Amos 1: 15, etc.). Sirat 
Bard’a contains a number of parallel constructions with kharaja and nafara 
signifying movement towards, or at the behest of, God, e.g. the imperative 


in Q. 9: 38 All Jane 5 lo ptl oN f5 151 (cf verses 39, 41-2, 46-7, 81, 
122). The imperative of farra in Q. 51: 50 al! CJ! 15525 is isolated. Of 
Moses and Lot the verb asr@ is used, often glossed ‘in the night’, e.g. Q. 
44: 23 Ad Cols pet (cf. 20: 77, 26: 52, and lekh lekha in Exodus 3: 10, 
16, 4: 12, etc.), and 11: 81 (fol cys ane dal all (cf. 15: 65). It is that 
locution which was employed for the isra’ verse (Q 17: 1), a Mosaic 
reference appropriated in exegetical literature to the biography of the 


Arabian prophet.'! The divine imperative may also express the notion of 
movement combined with the imagery of retribution, as in Q. 3: 137 
CpIKeS! ASLe OI AT by iG 2) VIG Lynd (Cf. 6: 11, 16: 36, etc., and 
in the imperfect: 12: 109, 30: 9, and passim), and especially 34: 18, following 
upon the devastation wrought by the deluge (verse 16: sayl al-‘arim). The 
verb sdra occurs once (Q. 28: 29 Moses) in the perfect, and to indicate 
movement at the command of God, a notion symbolized in exegetical 
literature by the non-Quranic substantive hijra.? 

The unilateral character of the imperative is reflected in the fourth 
theme here proposed to illustrate the Quranic theodicy: the covenant. The 
locus classicus is Q. 3: 81 cyl Gli adil ixf 31, amplified in 33: 7 by 
reference to Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, and employed in the 
exegetical tradition to depict the origins of prophecy in Arabia. The finite 
verb form akhadha (took), with God as agent or one of His retributive 
‘signs’ as source of action (e.g. Q. 11: 102, 22: 48, and I1: 57, 2: 55, 
respectively), invariably expresses unilateral imposition, and is thus used 
in the two passages cited above, as well as in most other locutions based on 
mithag, when the latter refers to a covenant between God and man 


t See below, II pp. 67-8. 2 Cf. Wensinck, ‘Propheten’, 189-90. 
3 Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 233-4... 
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(Q. 2: 63, 83, 84, 93, 3: 187, 4: 154, 5: 12, 14, 70, 7: 169, 57: 8). The divine 
covenant is also called ‘ahd, for which the perfect of the verb ‘ahida, with 
God as agent, expresses a unilateral function, e.g. Q. 2: 125, 3: 183, etc. 
(36: 60 has lam with the jussive). A complementary and bilateral concept of 
‘ahd is exhibited in the use of third form perfect ‘ahada, with God as 
object, e.g.Q.9:75 aul dale o,. wo~19: While the substantive ‘ahd seldom 
occurs with the finite verb ‘ahida (but cf. Q. 2: 124-5), there is a single 
instance of mithag governed by an otherwise unattested wathaqa, with God 
as agent (Q. 5: 7). As designations of the divine covenant ‘ahd and mithaq 


can be synonymous, e.g. in Q. 2:27 ailtns ep cye AU Age Qgnady cpl 
(cf. 13: 20, 25), though it is not impossible that here mithaq refers to 
(written ?) corroboration of a covenant already articulated, an interpretation 


supported to some extent by Q. 7: 169 GEN (sk robe sa wo [, as 
well as by derivatives like wathdq (47: 4, 89: 26) and (‘urwa) wuthgda (2: 256, 
31: 22). In his translation of the Psalter, Saadya rendered 111: 5 a9 DP 
1n-73 in Arabic as AIAY TNYN YN ma WIP.1 Like Biblical berit, both 
‘ahd and mithag may designate a covenantal relation between men, as in 
Q. 8: 56 Ooi Y ae or BS a pdtge Oats ai gre Cuale pil 
and 8:72 pgn9 pda es) be Yt acl PALS cal d eS 9 pertel ls 
csli,., respectively. In the former passage use of the third derived form 
(‘ahadta) is characteristic of the secular application of ‘ahd (e.g. Q. 2: 100, 
177, 9: 1, 4,7), as it is also of the bilateral covenant (cf. Q. 9: 75 above, 
and 16: 91, 33: 15, 23, 48: 10) between God and man. For the latter an 
eighth derived form of akhadha is also attested, e.g. Q. 19: 78 .3J| gibi 
Ings cya Stic JSei! l (cf. 19: 87, 2: 80). 

The Quranic covenant imagery may reflect development from profane 
legal terminology by the introduction of divine sanction, though it is of 
interest to note that in the ‘Umma document(s)’ preserved in the Sira of 
Ibn Hisham neither ‘akd nor mithdq occurs: the finite verb ‘ahada (!) 
appears once and the document itself is called sahifa, a neutral term. On 
the other hand, conceptual transfer from profane to divine imagery, and 
vice versa, may be inferred from modification of a formula such as Ags)! (| 
Views OF (Q. 17: 34) to Vg. aul Age Ob» (33: 15), or from the inter- 
polation min allah after each of the only three instances of mawthigq (Q. 12: 
66, 80), the last of which, significantly, is object of the verb akhadha with 

Jacob as agent. The observation of Horovitz on a distinction between 

¥ Lauterbach, Saadja, x, 34 n. 4. 

2 See Serjeant, ‘Constitution’, 3-16; it may well be that the Quranic plural suhuf is 


a reference not merely to ‘scripture’ but to covenant, cf. esp. Q. 87: 18-19, i.e. ‘the first 
suhuf, those of Abraham and Moses’. 
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mithag as calque of berit and/or diatheke and mithag as “Terminus der 
arabischen Rechtssprache’ is superfluous: berit readily provides a Vorlage 
for either usage, and loci probantes for secular treaty relations will not be 
older than the Qur’an document.! Similarly Jeffery, in a rather impression- 
istic treatment of some of the covenant verses, asserted that mithaq and 
‘ahd were also employed outside scripture (but when?). The description 
there of accompanying finite verb-forms is inadequately differentiated, and 
to adduce Q. 6: 89 (3: 81 would have been more appropriate !) as belonging 
to the covenant imagery must mean that ‘covenant’ included the gifts of 
scripture and prophecy, and will thus have been relevant only to Jews and 
Christians, not to all of the umam khdliya.? Elsewhere the author’s search 
for parallels to/sources for the Muslim concept of scripture took him far 
beyond the Judaeo-Christian tradition.3 Such investigation may be of 
considerable value for studies in comparative religion,+ but of rather less 
for the-literary analysis of scripture, especially in the light of the very 
explicit Quranic data. The source of the covenant imagery was clearly 
Biblical, and predominantly Pentateuchal. That the Mosaic covenant 
reflected in Muslim scripture should exhibit haggadic accretion and even 
conceptual deformation is hardly surprising, but worthy of remark: 
neither the Deuteronomic nor the Rabbinic interpretation of covenant was 
restricted to the express content of the Decalogue.5 

Some evidence for determination of a Sitz im Leben may, however, be 
available for other Quranic terms appropriate to the covenant relationship. 
As against two instances, both secular, of dhimma (Q. 9: 8, 10), the Umma 


document contains saaly al 4.5 ol |g ‘and the locution habl allah (Q. 3: 
103) 1s paralleled in 3: 112 by kabl min allah and habl min al-nas, with 
which may be compared hibal in the account of ‘Aqaba.* Moreover, 
amana, used of the covenant between God and man in Q. 23: 8 and 70: 32 
scl patgcs egiLY as cply (cf. 2: 283 and 4: 58, where it is 
exclusively secular; but also Nehemiah 10: 1, in which the purpose of 
max was adherence to God’s law), is widely attested in later chancery 
usage.” Other essentially neutral terms, like baya‘a (acknowledge authority) 
and aymdn (oaths), may in Quranic usage be lent divine sanction by 


occurring in context with ‘ahd and its derivatives, e.g. Q. 48: 10-3 UI Ol 
aul adhe tale ly sl cog... AU Ogle Lil di gesls and 16: 91 Isigly 
La S 95 dey OLY 1285 Yo widale 131 aul age, respectively. 


1 Untersuchungen, 51. 

2 ‘Scripture’, 119-21, 127-9. 

3 Jeffery, op. cit., 41-55, but cf. also 202 n. 40. 
4 See below, II p. 61. 

5 Cf. Obermann, ‘Agada’, esp. 29-47. 

© Ibn Hisham, Sira I, 502, 442, respectively. 

7 Qalqashandi, Subh XIV, 321-51. 
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Covenant is related in the Quranic theodicy to the exempla of salvation 
history, to those representatives of the umam khdlrya from which a rem- 


nant survived. Reference is general in Q. 33:15 cyo al Igrale Ish wy 
Vjuws Nl gc OKs yoo! eyere Y }S (cf. 2: 286, in which covenant is 
depicted as “burden’/‘yoke’: zs), and specific in 33: 7 cyeJl cys Gast Sly 


Usghe Bigs gta CISL maze Gal poeta eyed pra lile col cag hing giles. 
The context is didactic rather than historical, and the concept limited 
to the Patriarchal and Sinai traditions. Allusion to Adam’s negligence 


Lye A) toss ws ee dS or pol I Gigs aay (Q. 20: 115) reflects an 
admonition attested elsewhere in prophetical literature, e.g. Jeremiah 22: 9 
and Hosea 6: 7.! Exhortation to observe and to keep the covenant (74‘d/ 
awfa) is frequent, but it is the Patriarchal and Mosaic covenants which 
were to be observed. A single reference to a Christian covenant (Q. 5: 14) 
like inclusion of Jesus in Q. 33: 7 (above), represents chronological exten- 
sion, not historical development. The complementary concepts of fulfil- 
ment and renewal characteristic of the writing prophets (Jeremiah 31: 31 
mwin n° 3) and of the evangelists (Luke 22: 20 Kaw) dia07jnn) are not 
stressed in the covenantal imagery of the Qur’an.? Unlike the conceptual 
distinction recognized in Old ‘Testament theology between the Deutero- 
nomic and Priestly notions of covenant,3 the difference of semantic 
functions between Quranic akhadha and ‘ahida, on the one hand, and 
‘ahada on the other, is almost purely formal. Possibly separate traditions 
of bilateral and unilateral covenants coalesce in the Quranic imagery 
to produce the concept of submission explicit in the term islaém. The 
covenant terminology might appear, moreover, to support the derivation 
of aslama from salam proposed by Lidzbarski, namely, ‘to enter into a state 
of peace’, or perhaps ‘of salvation’, exhibiting the equivalence berit: 
shalom.* Reflex of berit is exhibited in two occurrences of the cognate 


bar@a: Q.9: 1 ySpeed Cys pele Cel DI Sguya aul Gye del» and 


54: 43 pl & sel on e| rsyl rt oe os UST, the former in a 
context (Q. 9: 1-10) which provided the locus probans for juridical theory 
on the scope of secular treaty relations. The clearly formulaic expression 
of the entire passage might, indeed, be thought to provide some evidence 
of a Sitz 1m Leben for the covenant as set out in Muslim scripture, similar 


1 See Speyer, Erzahlungen, 66-7. 

2 Cf. von Rad, Theology ii, 212-17, 247, 268-72, but also i, 306-18. 

3 Von Rad, op. cit. i, 129-35. ; 

+ ‘Salam’, 85-90; Pedersen, Israel i-ii, 263-335; and Kiinstlinger, ‘Islam’, 128-37, 
esp. 133-4; rejected by Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 54-5, and Katsch, Judaism, 104-5, 
as well as by Bravmann, who detected a reflex of Arabian conduct in warfare, ‘Background’, 


324-43. 
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to the role of legalistic and cultic elements in the formulation of the Hebrew 
covenant tradition." 


e e 


The presence in the Qur’an of literary convention was recognized by 
exponents of what I have described as rhetorical exegesis. ‘The schemata of 
revelation include a number of conventions typically employed to introduce 
the major themes of the Quranic theodicy. Exhibiting a comparatively 
limited lexical range, those formulae serve to confirm the impression of a 
composition made up of originally unrelated pericopes. From the very 
high ratios of frequency and distribution e.g. for gul and ayyuha, one must 
expect a degree of contextual overlapping. From a formal point of view, 
however, the conventions can be identified as apodictic, supplicatory, and 
narrative. As such they may be regarded as symbolic of the basic, often 
minimal, units of expression in prophetical literature. Seldom reducible, 
they frequently mirror a pre-literary form, and occasionally a discernible 
function in language other than scripture. For example, the covenant with 
Adam (Q. 20: 115) referred to above was described by Zamakhshari as 
reflex of a royal messenger formula eid seablers SI) hI] plsl walen 
asl Ages Ade 6569 Adl scaly OM CSI Lall.* Similarly, Q. 27: 34 
depicting the arrival of Solomon’s letter in Saba’ might be thought to 
contain incipient elements of the Quranic retribution imagery. The 
problem here, and in general, is the difficulty in dating loci probantes from 
profane Arabic literature. In its earliest stages that literature is essentially 
exegetical, even when not avowedly concerned to elucidate scripture, and 
genuinely independent witness to the usus loquendt is indeed rare. 

Easily the most expressive example of the Quranic messenger formula is 
Q. 19: 17-21, in which Mary is informed by the Spirit of God (traditionally 
understood to be the angel Gabriel) that she is to bear a son. The passage 
may be analysed as follows :+ 


v. 17 Commission (Beauftragung) 
lige bts YS (fed Lag Qt LLG 
v. 19 Delivery (Uberbringung) , 
U5 LAE dy Cad doy dguy UP Lt J 
v. 21 Message ( Ausrichtung) 
Las {pel GIT y Ls deny y Coll UT alerts ore Je gm cli) JU UIT SU. 
The utterance of the messenger (Botenspruch) is contained in verses 19 


t Cf. Buhl, ‘Kuranexegese’, 97-106; and Koch, Growth, 21-2, 29-33. 
2 See below, IV pp. 227-39. 3 Kashshd4f iii, go—1 ad loc. 
4 Cf. Westermann, Grundformen, 72-3. 
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and 21 (verses 18 and 20 report Mary’s reaction to the incident), and the 
messenger formula proper (Botenformel) may be isolated as 45, SU AUIS, 
1.e. MP WX 33.1 The locution kadhdaltka gala rabbuki(ka) is employed also 
in Q. 19:9 for a similar message delivered to Zechariah, and in 51: 30 to 
Abraham, suggesting thus a stereotype for identical situations. Of related 


application is aU) colT cae dUAS in Q. 10: 33 and 40: 6. In what may be 
the same function kadhalika appears in a pausal context (followed by 
wa-qad) in Q. 18: 91, and as corroboratio in the queen of Saba’’s obser- 


vation on the conduct of kings: 27: 34 Oglais EUAST 9.2 The demonstrative 


kadhdalika, often synonymous with kama in reference to an earlier, 
analogous event, may occur with finite verbs and God as agent, e.g. Q. 11: 


ro2 (oa As] 131 do, jaf Wa5 4 and 18: 19 pr Lites LIS 9, with which 
may be compared 2: 286 LS os cpl Je aden LS and 4: 47 ES LS 
ined] bel. More often, however, the function of kadhdlika is that of 
presentative, employed to introduce utterances both exemplary and general, 
eg. sll aul yoo dUae (Q. 2: 187, 3: 103, etc), OLY! fie Lass 
(6: 55, 7: 32, etc., and with nusarrif 7: 58), or the refrain .oj>5 GUIS” HW] 
Cysreel| (37: 80, 105, 110, 121, 131).3 As in the prophetical literature of the 
Old Testament the messenger formula, also designated formula of legiti- 
mation (corroboratio), may be merely understood, and constructions in- 
cluding only the term of commission, e.g. lagad ataynd, lagad arsalna 
(Q. 2: 87, 27: 15, 31: 12, and 30: 47, 40: 23, 29: 14, respectively), are 
common in Muslim scripture. 

The most frequent by far of Quranic apodictic formulae is qul (say, 
speak !), a locution which dispenses altogether with the messenger formula 
as set out above. The observation of Horovitz that all of the Qur’an must be 
regarded as the utterance of God is doctrinally sound but for a form- 
critical approach very frustrating.* Since, however, it has never been 
possible to insist that production of the Quranic revelation was analogous 
to that of the Hebrew prophetical literature, problems pertaining to the 
development of literary forms are difficult to define, let alone solve. 
Westermann’s chronological formulation ‘prophetisches Wort als Boten- 
wort’ presupposes just such a discernible development, attested by the 
various forms in which the word of God was uttered, from the Pentateuch 


? Westermann, op. cit. 107 ff. 

2 According to Ibn Qutayba, wa-kadhdltka in Q. 27: 34 was preceded by a pause and 
introduced a fresh proposition, uttered by God, Ta’wil 226-7. Similarly, a pause after 
kadhdlika in the Botenformel, e.g. Q. 19: 9, was the subject of exegetical dispute, see 
below, IV pp. 224-5. 

3 Cf. Koch, Growth, 212: lakhen; kadhalika so employed was usually interpreted 
hdkadhd, see below, IV pp. 129-30. 4 Untersuchungen, 5. 
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through the prophetical books to Chronicles. By contrast, the Qur’an 
exhibits a variety of recognizable literary forms in no recognizable order. 
Less dogmatic than Horovitz, Suyiiti adduced five passages in Muslim 
scripture whose attribution to God was at least disputed: Q. 6: 104, 114 
were the words of the Arabian prophet; 19: 64 (but, curiously, not 19: 9, 21 
and 51: 30) were the words of Gabriel; 37: 164-66 were ascribed to the 
angels; finally, verse 4 of the Fatiha may have been uttered by the faithful 
(‘tbad) or could, by insertion (taqdir) of the imperative gili, be attributed to 
God, a process applicable also to the two passages ascribed to the prophet.” 
The mechanism of insertion, developed by the masoretes,3 must surely 
account for some at least of the 350-odd occurrences of an imperative form 
of gala (speak).4 

Its functions are several, but it would be an exaggeration to describe its 
over-all effect as successful replacement of typically prophetical expressions 
by the direct speech of God. The theological implications of the inverse 
development in Hebrew scripture could provoke an impression that 
Muslim scripture represented a conscious return to the unmediated 
theophany of the Hexateuch.s That would, I think, be misleading, even 
were the mechanism of divine imperatives consistently applied, which 
clearly it was not. The role of the prophet in Islam is too central to allow of 
such an interpretation, however much the Muslim doctrine of scripture as 
the word of God might appear to lend it support.® What might be con- 
strued as a logical contradiction between the two views is reflected in the 
functions of gui. It is, for example, employed to introduce mention of God 
in the third person, as in Q. 2: 120, 140, 7: 28-9, 13: 36, 27: 93, etc., 
though such passages are far fewer in number than those without an intro- 
ductory qui, perhaps best exemplified in utterances of the type: wa(kana) 
allah ‘alim|rahim|hakim, etc. Qul may preface an apodosis after statements 
beginning yas’alinaka (they ask you), often of halakhic content, as in the 
series Q. 2: 218-22, or 4: 176 and 5: 4, but also in matters eschatological 
(7: 187) and anecdotal (18: 83).7 Qul commonly serves to indicate liturgical 
instructions, frequently prayer e.g. Q. 3: 26, 10: 104, 13: 16, and especially 
Siiras 112, 113, and 114.8 Finally, but most significantly, qul may introduce 
statements not predicable of the deity and usually containing finite verb- 
forms like ‘I fear’ (Q. 6: 15), ‘I have been ordered’ (13: 36), ‘If I err’ (34: 
50), but also descriptions of the type ‘I am only a warner’ (38: 65, etc.), as 


Grundformen, 70-1 (italics mine). 
Itgdn, naw 10: I, 99-101. 
See below, IV pp. 219-24. 
Cf. Néldeke, ‘Zur Sprache des Korans’, NBSS, 8; GdQ ii, 36, 42. 
See Koch, Growth, 216 ff; von Rad, Theology ii, 33-49. 
See below, p. 38, and II, pp. 55-6, 77-8. 
7 For the manner in which yas’aliinaka may generate an aetiological legend, see Horo- 
vitz, Untersuchungen, 6, and below, IV pp. 122-6. 
8 Pace Nildeke, NBSS, 8. 
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well as stereotype formulae like ‘God suffices as witness between us’ (29: 
52). It is for these last categories that the possibility of interpolation sug- 
gests itself, but to insist upon such in a text characterized by the absence of 
logical structure, as contrasted with stylistic homogeneity, would be 
superfluous.' 

A somewhat less common apodictic formula is the vocative yd ayyuhda. 
‘Though from the observations so far made this locution could be seen to 
require a preceding qul, it is in fact so provided only six times, four of 
which contain declarations in the first person that could not be ascribed to 
God (Q. 7: 158, 10: 104, 22: 49, 109: 1-2). It would thus not be impossible 
to see in that phrase the primary form of prophetical announcement in 
Muslim scripture. Most often the formula introduces an imperative (e.g. 
Q. 35: 3) or a prohibitive (24: 27), but also a conditional construction (8: 
2Q), and occasionally a nominal (33: 50) or interrogative sentence (61: 10). 
The addressees may be either ‘you people’ without qualification (al-nds, cf. 
also al-mala’, al-insan), or ‘you believers/disbelievers/Jews/scriptuaries’ 
(alladhina amaniijlkafarii|hadijaiti *l-kitab), or finally, one of several 
epithets referring to God’s messengers, e.g. rasil, rusul, mursaliin, nabi, 
muzammil, muddaththir, etc. Utterances addressed to members of the 
latter group might of course be interpreted as containing implicitly the 
divine imperative, and hence equivalent to expressions prefaced by qul. 
Though it is possible to argue that use of the vocative dispenses with a 
specific phrase of legitimation (corroboratio), such as the messenger formula, 
the two elements are by no means mutually exclusive.? Some vocative 
constructions appear invariably in contexts containing also the imperative 
qgul, e.g. four of the five occurrences of ya bani adam (Q. 7: 26, 27, 31, 35; 
the fifth is 36: 60). Despite the plural and the assertion of Néldeke— 
Schwally to the contrary, I am inclined to relate this locution to the voca- 
tive ben adam characteristic of Ezekiel (2: 1 and passim, cf. also Daniel 
8: 17), where modification of the messenger formula is not infrequent, e.g. 
32 11 MP IN WAN AD ON NIN OON NIT and 11: 5 WN CN WN 
MEP WN 19,3 

A third vocative found in the Qur’4n is the Wisdom formula ya bunayya 
(Q. 11: 42, 12: 5, 31: 13, 16, 17, 37: 102), attested also in the plural ya 
baniyya (Q. 12: 67, 87 where Jacob addresses his sons; 2: 132 where Isaac 
and Jacob are addressed by Abraham). Unlike the corresponding Hebrew 
locutions (Proverbs passim: D°I2 ANyi/oI2 wnw/"3a yy) the Quranic ones 


1 See below, pp. 46-7. 

2 Cf. Koch, Growth, 210-11. 

3 GdQ i, 242 n. 1: their proposed alternative appears only twice in the vocative, 
Q. 82: 6, 84: 6 yd insdn, and can hardly be said to represent a functional counterpart 
of the common address in Ezekiel; nor, it may be added, was ben adam in Ezekiel rendered 
in the Targum by bar nashdlbar nash (i.e. insadn), but by bar adam: see Vermes, ‘Jewish 
Aramaic’, 328. 
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are only formally linked to Wisdom: in Q. 31: 12-13 A.SXou} cy Lisl ily 
UL S25 Y "ny b aber gag and ood SU Sly... ., and introduce 
exhortations and admonitions of a distinctly monotheistic flavour.' 
Similarly related to Wisdom literature is the formula: am hasiba/hasibta] 
hasibtum an (e.g. Q. 29: 4, 45: 21, 47: 29, 18: 9, 2: 214, 3: 142, 9: 16, and 
the variations in 23: 115, 29: 2 ‘did you suppose that’, etc.), in consequence 
of which the prophetical announcement becomes a rhetorical question.? 
This attenuated form of imperative is also encountered in the later prophets, 
e.g. Ezekiel 8: 6 ANN ANI OWN 73 and 8:17 DIN J3 WNW, where apodictic 
formulae are often of a character almost conversational. To relate the 
juxtaposition in the Qur’an of such a variety of forms to a history of the 
prophetical office would be a hazardous, if not quite futile, undertaking. 
The conceptual and formal transfer of terminology, very likely in both 
directions, between the roles of envoy as royal agent and as divine mediator 
had been effected in Semitic literature long before the composition of 
Muslim scripture.? It is to that tradition, rather than to one fabricated 
‘from the data of Arabic literature, that a literary history of the Qur’an 
must inevitably lead. 

Analysis of the Quranic formulae of supplication reveals a similar set of 
problems. Evidence of such pre-Islamic liturgical practices as might be 
presumed to offer a recognizable source for the Quranic references is 
encased in a pseudo-historical projection of Islamic scriptural exegesis. Its 
classical formulation is found in the Kitab al- Asndm of Hisham b. al-Kalbi 
(d. 204/819).4 There Arabian litholatry is described as the consequence of 
strife among the descendants of Ishmael in Mecca, their dispersion from 
that sanctuary with relics of the Ka‘ba in their possession, and continued 
observance of the traditional cultic procedures at these several monuments 
‘in memory of and abiding affection for Mecca’.5 It is, then, not surprising 
to find that such ritual phenomena as honouring the sanctuary (ta‘zim al- 
bayt) by circumambulation (tawaf, dawar), station (wugiif), sacrifice (ihda@’ 
al-budn), and pilgrimage (hajj, ‘umra) were in fact derived from the coven- 
ant (‘ahd) imposed by God upon Abraham and Ishmael at the Ka‘ba. Some 
admixture of alien and distorted observance (4.4 (yd Ls 4.3 rgilso| e) 


was inevitable, though such appears to have consisted largely in neglect 
of the originally symbolic function of the bits of masonry detached by 
departing factions from the sanctuary at Mecca. Originally unitarian 
formulae of supplication, like the tasmiya and talbiya, were thus preserved, 


t Cf. Lindblom, ‘Wisdom’, 192-204 for the lnk between Wisdom and monotheism; 
Goldziher, ‘Polemik’, 354—5; Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 132-6; cf. also Néldeke, Delectus, 
1 line 8. 

2 Cf. Proverbs 20: 9; and von Rad, Theology ii, 68 on Job 4: 17. 

3 See Westermann, Grundformen, 82. 

4 GAS i, 268-71. 5 Kitab al- Asnam, 6. 


a 
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but at the cost of adulteration by polytheistic foci.! The strongly exegetical 
character of Hisham’s description of pagan practices is clear from his 
account of the introduction of such by ‘Amr.b. Rabi‘a/‘Amr b. Luhayy, 
where the classification of sacrificial animals reflects the allusions of 
Q. 5: 153 (bahira, s@iba, wasila, hami)2 

The use of this and related material by Wellhausen and Lammens 
resulted in a portrait of the Jahiliyya that, in accordance with the best 
principles of Biblical literary (documentary) criticism by which the earliest 
ascertainable form of report becomes synonymous with event, made the 
transition from pagan to Islamic worship a logical and almost predictable 
process. ‘The antonomastic development which produced Allah as the 
Islamic name for God was seen to provide reasonable support for the 
social evolution inferred from the exegetical literature.4 The Quranic 
forms of address employed for supplication admit of the same inter- 
pretation, and it is thus not difficult to postulate as Sitz im Leben for the 
expressions yd rabbana (address) and ya ‘tbadi (response) the usus loquendi 
of the Arabian kahin.5 Indeed, the most frequent supplicatory formula in 
the Qur’4n is rabbi/rabbana, without the vocative particle but often made 
asseverative by a prefixed gul (Q. 13: 30) or qul inna (34: 39). Both rabbi 
and rabband may introduce a petition formulated as imperative, e.g. Q. 3: 
194, 7: 126, 14: 41, 19: 6, 10. The response, introduced by ya ‘ibadi, may 
also include an imperative, e.g. Q. 29: 56, 39: 10, 53, 43: 68. One is, more- 
over, not surprised to find the locution allahumma, an alleged vocative 
form of allah and attested in the Qur’an (3: 26, 5: 114, 8: 32, 10: 10, 39: 46), 
contained in the polytheistic talbiya of Nizar.® For the Muslim talbtya, 
which is non-Quranic, a secular origin is plausible: 2) is, however, 
functionally comparable to Biblical 77W8 (Deuteronomy 33: 29, etc.).’ 

In Quranic usage both vabb and allah (or a pronominal substitute) in 
combination with the verbal nouns hamd or subhan (denoting gratitude or 
praise) generate a number of exclamatory constructions, e.g. al-hamdu 
hillah, lahu ’l-hamd, bi-hamdi rabbika, bi-hamdtka, etc., or subhana *llah, 
subhdna *lladhi, subkana rabbika, subhanaka, etc. All of these reflect an 
obviously liturgical origin, though hardly attested in Hisham’s description 
of Arabian paganism, save in the antithesis kufrantka:subhdntka and the 
parallelism tasbih:tahlil, both in verse.8 With the exception of Q. 3: 188 
(and possibly 61: 6) finite verb forms of the root 4-m-d do not occur in the 
Qur’an, though of the root s-b-h finite forms are common. An interesting 


' Kitab al- Asndm, 7. 

2 Kitab al-Asndm, 8, 58. 

3 Reste, esp. 10-64; Arabie, esp. 101-79; see below, IV pp. 138-40. 

4 Wellhausen, Reste, 218; see below, III pp. 93-9, IV pp. 122-7. 

5 Lammens, Arabie, 152; Wellhausen, Reste, 145. 

6 Kitab al- Asndm, 7. 

7 Wellhausen, Reste, 111. 8 Kitab al-Asndm, 26, 39, respectively. 
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feature of scriptural syntax is the predominantly liturgical use of the 
emphatic particle zyyd, with pronominal suffix designating the object of 
worship, fear, service, etc., before the verbs: “abada (Q. 1: 5, 34: 40, 10: 
28, 28: 63, 2: 172, 16: 114, 41: 37, 29: 56), da‘d (6: 41), rahiba (2: 40, 
16: 51), ittaga (2: 41), and tsta‘@na (1: 5).! 

The primary function of Quranic supplicatory formulae is the znvocatio, 


expressed in the tahlil a)\ Y\ a3! ‘Y (Q. 37: 35 and variations passim), in the 


tasmiya al)\ ppl 5S 3 (eg. 5: 4), in the takbir ST aut Sy (e-g. 29: 45), 
or in the introductory imperative to Sarat Ikhlas dot aul ga cs. As song 


of praise (hymn) the invocatio seems likely to belong to a cultic tradition, 
related to sanctuary and public worship.? Some support for that conjecture 
might be found in the relation of the tahlil to sacrificial prescription, i.e. 
uhilla in Q. 2: 173, 5: 3, 6: 145, 16: 115, and glossed in 6: 121 5 Jy wo ne 
adc al wl. The alternative is to postulate an origin in private devotion. 


While eae for a cultic background is more abundant, it has been 
transmitted in a manner so overlaid with retroflective exegesis (Nachdich- 
tung) as to be nearly unintelligible. Solution to this kind of problem is 
often frustrated by the impossibility of isolating a satisfactory prehistory 
for what in the exegetical tradition have become highly charged technical 
terms. A perfect illustration is provided in Kister’s study of tahannuth, 
in which the author argues persuasively in favour of the equivalence 
tahannuth: ta‘abbud, accepting the latter as designation of cultic practices 
connected with the pre-Islamic sanctuary at Mecca. On the other hand, 
the notion of informal, private devotion contained in the Hebrew cognate 
(?) tehinnah is rather older than Kister, following Goitein, appears to 
accept, though that in itself does not of course justify identification of the 
two terms.* It is merely that references adduced to support the equivalence 
tahannuth:ta‘abbud/tabarrur are drawn from a literary tradition which 
stresses the exclusively Arabian sources of Islam.°5 
The fragmentary character of Muslim scripture can nowhere be more 

clearly observed than in those passages traditionally described as narrative. 
These consist in fact not so much of narrative as of exempla, of the sort 
alluded to in the Qur'an itself as ‘signs’ (aydat), and hardly qualify even for 
the epithet ‘legend’.® Exhibiting a limited number of themes, the exempla 
achieve a kind of stylistic uniformity by resort to a scarcely varied stock of 
rhetorical convention. An instance is the serial employment of the pre- 
sentative wa-idh (cf. Hebrew NY) in Sarat Bagara, e.g. verses 30, 34, 

! Cf. Fischer, ‘Zunburija’, 153-5. 

2 See Koch, Growth, 161-6: tehillah. 

3 *Tahannuth’, 223-36. 

* Kister, op. cit. 231 n. 51; see Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 73-81, and 265: tahanun. 


5 See below, IV pp. 122-7. 
® Cf. Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 7 ff. - 
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49-51, 53-5, 58, 60-1, 63, 67, 72, 83-4, 93, 124-7, relieved by idh alone 
in 131 and 133, and not noticeably different from constructions with 
wa-idha in the same contexts, e.g. 76, 91, 117. While the effect is tedious 
in the extreme, by means of this deictic formula, of far higher frequency 
than any other, a number of disparate topics, abruptly introduced and as 
abruptly dismissed, is mechanically linked. Dismissal is commonly effected 
by the locution LY HS Ol (e.g. Q. 2: 248), with minor variations, 
e.g. ‘tbra (3: 13), tadhkira (69: 12).? 

These basic ‘narrative’ conventions are supplemented by others, which 
may be distinguished as interrogative, imperative, and simple declarative, 
exhibiting thus the grammatical types already encountered for apodictic 
and supplicatory formulae. Since, indeed, the so-called narrative sections 
of the Qur’an are of essentially symbolic character adduced to illustrate the 
eschatological value of the theodicy, it is not surprising to find such 
remarkable conformity. Formally interrogative locutions function almost 
exclusively as rhetorical questions, eg. cls/cuto Sul c}s preceding 
mention of Abraham, Moses, Pharaoh, Thamiid, and other representatives 
of the umam khaliya (Q. 20: 9, 51: 24, 79: 15, 85: 17, 38: 21, and the 
variation els éub ol g: 70, 14: 29). A parallel concluding formula may 
be seen in ()920$2 ode byte chs (Q. 7: 185, 77: 50), where hadith must, 
as elsewhere, be understood not as /ustoria but as exemplum, as in 34: 19 
ysl] wo Lam .g. Similarly, naba’ and qissa in phrases of formulaic 
character signify exempla, e.g. Q. 18: 13 wdels dis jai opi and 12: 3 
yoni sacl Khe aii cps. A finite verb of the second derived form 
nabba’a, imperative in Q. 15: 49, 51 and imperfect in 5: 105, 6: 60, 108, 
etc., supports that interpretation, as does the concluding formula ¢Y5/¢\5 
e Lil tr (e.g. Q. II: 49, 12: 102), where anba’ may be seen as equivalent ; 
to ayat (signs). The rhetorical question is also posed in the locutions 
WI 3 wl (e.g. Q. 4344, 40: 69, 14: 19, 22: 18), 3! 1952 asl (e.g. 
13: 41, 34: 9), and (4) VI 3 ly wal (e.g. 30: 9, 35: 44). Imperative 
formations with the verbs dhakara and dhakkara (recall, remind) serve 
also to introduce exempla, as in the series GUS! 4S Sly (Q. 19: 16, 41, 
51, 54, 56) and Urs 5S sly (Q. 38: 17, 41, 45, cf. verse 48), but especially 
14:5 aul ell reas >) 59. Similarly, the imperative construction fanzur kayf 
(see how, consider what) with ‘aqiba (destiny, Q. 7: 103), with dydt (signs, 
6: 46), or with amthal (similes/parables, 17: 48), may introduce or conclude 
mention of the exempla which characterize this very allusive version of 


1 See Noldeke, Zur Grammatik, 108-9; Reckendorf, Verhdltnisse, 475-80. 
2 Horovitz, op. cit. 6, 13-4. 
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Heilsgeschichte. Their paideutic function is explicit in such formulae as 


a re W aly (strike for them a parable, Q. 18: 32, 45, 36: 13), bly 
eli woos (recite to them the example, 5: 27, 10: 71, 26: 69), and ob! ei 
la ki aul (these are the signs of God which we recite, 2: 252, 3: 108, 
45: 6). Functionally related to the imperative constructions is the use in 
Sirat Saffat of the phrase salam ‘ala (benedictio) to introduce the figures 
of Noah, Abraham, Moses, Aaron, etc. (Q. 37: 79, 109, 120, 130). 

Despite the uniformity of introductory and concluding formulae, it is 
hardly possible to regard these as fixing the limits of recognizable narrative 
units.! It is even more difficult to reconstruct from the elliptically drawn 
exempla themselves a form which might plausibly represent an earlier 
stage of transmission. Quranic allusion presupposes familiarity with the 
narrative material of Judaeo-Christian scripture, which was not so much 
reformulated as merely referred to. Narrative structure on the other hand, 
absent in the text of scripture, emerged in the literature of haggadic 
exegesis, in which the many lacunae were more or less satisfactorily 
filled.2 Determination of a likely Site 1m Leben for the Quranic forms 
turns, then, upon the possibility of regarding the exempla as originally 
distinct pericopes of essentially homiletic purpose. There are, of course, 
several situations at least in which such pericopes might or could have 
originated. But taken together, the quantity of reference, the mechanically 
repetitious employment of rhetorical convention, and the stridently 
polemical style, all suggest a strongly sectarian atmosphere, in which a 
corpus of familiar scripture was being pressed into the service of as yet 
unfamiliar doctrine. The implications of that hypothesis for a textual 
history of Muslim scripture remain to be examined. 


° ° ° ° 


The Quranic masorah is traditionally restricted to a series of more or less 
standard deviations from the canonical text.3 Such material as was alleged 
by some to have a claim to canonical status, but which in the event was not 
included in the definitive text, tended to be relegated to discussion of 
specifically halakhic questions or to argument arising out of sectarian 
interests. The problem of ‘variants’ can be usefully approached by 
distinguishing between variant readings, the proper concern of the 
masoretes, and variant traditions. In the Muslim exegetical literature the 
latter were explained, or evaded, by reference to the chronology of reve- 
lation, by means of which unmistakable repetition in the Quranic text 

1 Cf. Koch, Growth, 115-18; Torrey’s sociological observations are of little value for 
a literary analysis, Foundation, 105-16. 


2 See below, IV pp. 127-9. 
3 See Jeffery, Materials; and GdQ iii. 4 GdQ i, 234-61, ii, 33-8, 81-112. 
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could be justified. Versions of the chronology, together with traditions 
relating to the modes of revelation, have been considered adequate 
criteria for describing the collection and preservation of that text by the 
Muslim community.! But variant traditions are present in such quantity as 
to deserve some attention in a description of the process by which revela- 
tion became canon. Unlike the minutiae to be gained from variae lectiones,” 
analysis of variant traditions will not support the theory of an Urtext nor 
even that of a composite edition produced by deliberations in committee, 
both of which may, not surprisingly, be traced to Rabbinic Vorlagen.3 
Such analysis indicates, rather, the existence of independent, possibly 
regional, traditions incorporated more or less intact into the canonical 
compilation, itself the product of expansion and strife within the Muslim 
community. Now, that kind of variant is found for most of the exempla 
adduced to illustrate the umam khdaliya theme, of which those relating to 
the mission of the prophet Shu‘ayb offer a typical instance. It may be 
conceded that the kind of analysis undertaken will in no small measure 
determine the results. For the Quranic material pertaining to Abraham, 
the studies of Beck and Moubarac were developed from a wholly arbitrary 
adherence to the traditional chronology of revelation and ended in a 
‘historical’ survey of the prophet’s ‘changing attitude towards the patri- 
archs’.4 Demonstration of the ‘historical development of Abraham in the 
Qur’an’, for Moubarac the evolution of a composite figure out of an 
originally dual image, required not only a verifiable chronology of reve- 
lation but also the structural unity of the canon. Both were asserted; 
neither was proved.5 

A literary analysis, as contrasted with a historical or theological one, may 
properly disregard such criteria. For Shu‘ayb the scriptural account exists 
in three complete versions: Q. 7: 85-93, 11: 84-95, and 26: 176-go; and in 
abridged form (introductory and concluding formulae only) in 29: 36-7. 
Between the three versions an internal relationship may be set out as 
follows. 


A 


I And to Midian their brother Shu‘ayb. (7: 85) 


II (He said) if some of you believe in that with which I have been sent, and 
others of you do not, then have patience until God judges between us, for 
He is the best of judges. (7:87) 


1 See below, pp. 33-46. 2 See below, IV pp. 203-8. 

3 Cf. Eissfeldt, Einleitung, 695-707; and see below, pp. 45-52. 

4 Beck, ‘Abraham’, 73-94; Moubarac, Abraham, esp. 31-50, 91-5, 163-75. 

5 Moubarac, Abraham, 139, admitted the difficulty of eliciting from the document of 
revelation a ‘theology of history’ as contrasted with ‘reports of a historical nature’: 
‘Ou encore, il y a dans le Coran une histoire de la religion plutét qu’une religion de 
Vhistoire’. 
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My people, worship God, for you have no other than Him. And a sign has 
come to you from your Lord. Give full measure and weight, and do not 
cheat your fellows of their property, nor work evil in the land, now that 
matters have been put right. There will be benefit to you if you have 
faith. So occupy not any path, seeking to make it devious, and threat- 
ening and barring from the way of God him who believes. (7: 85-6) 


But remember that you were few and He increased you, and consider the 
destiny of those who work evil. (7: 86) 


And the assembly of those of his people who regarded themselves as 
authorities said: We will expel you from our midst, Shu‘ayb, and those 
who believe with you, unless you return to our law. (7: 88) 


He replied: And if we do not wish to? We should be guilty of denying God 
were we to return to your law after He delivered us. It is not for us to 
return unless our Lord God wishes it. His wisdom comprehends all 
things, upon God do we rely. Lord, judge in truth between our people 
and ourselves, for You are the best of judges. (7: 88-9) 


And the assembly of those of his people who did not accept said: If you 
follow Shu‘ayb then you are lost. (7: go) 


So disaster overtook them and they were left prostrate in their place. 
Those who rejected Shu‘ayb were as though they had not been, those who 
rejected Shu‘ayb were indeed lost. (7: 91-2) 


And he turned away from them saying: My people, I brought you 
messages from my Lord and advised you, so how shall I have pity on a 
people who does not accept? (7: 93) 


B 
And to Midian their brother Shu‘ayb. (11: 84) 


(He said) My people, do you not see that I bear a sign from my Lord, 
Who has provided well for me. I do not wish to oppose you in that which 
I forbid, but only to put things right so far as I can. And my success lies 
with God upon Whom I rely and towards Whom I turn. (11: 88) 


My people, worship God, for you have no other than Him. Give not 
short measure and weight, for I see you in wealth and fear for you the 
punishment of the last day. My people, give full measure and weight in 
equity, and do not cheat your fellows of their property, nor work evil in 
the land. That which abides with God will be a benefit to you, if you have 
faith. For I cannot preserve you. (11 :84-6) 


My people, let not rejection of me make you guilty, lest that afflict you 
which afflicted the people of Noah or of Hiid or of Salih, nor are the people 
of Lot irrelevant. (11: 89) 


* 
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They replied: Shu‘ayb, does your prayer command that we abandon that 
which our fathers worshipped or that we (do not) conduct our affairs as 
we wish? But are you not clement and righteous? (11: 87) 


(He said) Ask forgiveness of your Lord and turn towards Him. My Lord 
is merciful (and) loving. He said: My people, is my family dearer to you 
than God, for you have cast Him behind you. My Lord understands that 
which you do. (11: go, 92) 

They replied: Shu‘ayb, we do not understand much of what you say 
and regard you as without support. Were it not for your family, we would 
stone you, for you have no power over us. (11: 91) 


And when Our decree was uttered We delivered Shu‘ayb and those who 
had faith with him, as a mercy from Us. And disaster overtook those who 
had done wrong and they were left prostrate in their place. As though 
they had not been, Midian perished as Thamid had perished. (11: 94-5) 


(He said) My people, do in your position (as) I do. You will know him 
to whom a grievous punishment comes, and who it is who lies. And 
watch, for I watch with you. (11: 93) 


C 


(Shu‘ayb said) I am a messenger entrusted to you. (26: 178) 


Thus said Shu‘ayb to them: Will you not fear? Fear God and obey (me). 
For that I ask of you no reward. I have no reward but with the Lord of 
the universe. Give full measure, and be not of those who cause loss. 
Weigh in straightforward equity. And do not cheat your fellows of their 
property, nor work evil in the land. (26: 177, 179-83) 

And fear Him Who created you and those who went before. (26: 184) 
They replied: You are one of the possessed. And are only a mortal like 
ourselves, and we think you a liar. But if you speak the truth, then let 
some part of heaven fall upon us. (26: 185-7) 


The men of the copse rejected the messengers. Thus they rejected him, 
and the punishment of the last day, a momentous day, overtook them. In 
that there is a sign, but most of them have no faith. (26:176, 189-80). 


He said: My Lord knows best what you have done. (26: 188) 


The isolation and order of components proposed here, though not 
always coincident with verse juncture and sequence, correspond to a 
scheme widely attested in the literature of prophetical expression.’ From 
the analysis version A emerges as the most coherent and version C the 


1 See Westermann, Grundformen, 79-82; Koch, Growth, 190-4. 
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least. Absence in the latter of element I, the formula of commission 
(Beauftragung), and the presence there of the simple presentative idh gala 
(thus he said: at the beginning of element III) suggest a primitive and 
probably earlier formulation. The commission itself, which appears not 
only in versions A and B, but also in the summary account at Q. 29: 36-7, 
is a stereotype phrase employed exclusively for the non-Biblical ‘prophets’ : 
all Igdgel psi JU... geil... ly (Q. 7: 65, 11: 50—Hiid to 
‘Ad; 7: 73, 11: 61—Salih to Thamiid; 7: 85, 11: 84, 29: 36—Shu‘ayb to 
Midian), and might well be thought an editorial interpolation designed 
precisely to introduce reports of prophetical missions, themselves cast in 
informal dialogue. 

Element IJ, the corroboratio (Botenformel), is not necessarily out of 
place in the canonical sequence of A and B, but is probably nearer its 
original position in C, where it introduces the substance of the message, 
which is element III: the diatribe or accusation (Scheltwort/Anklage).! 
Only in version B is the diatribe not immediately followed by element IV: 
the threat or prediction of disaster (Drohwort/Unheilsankiindigung).? Also in 
version B that prediction is specified as the destiny of those who rejected 
the warnings of Noah and Lot, and of the Arabian prophets Hid and 
Salih, while in versions A and C allusion to the fate of the wmam khdltya is 
general. Thus version B, rather than A, might represent the final shape of 
the tradition, a possibility strengthened by the form if not the position of 
element II: in C merely rasil amin, in A billadhi ursiltu bihi, and in B 
bayyina min rabbi (which however occurs, slightly varied, in element III of 
version A: bayyina min rabbikum). 

In elements V, VI, and VII, which constitute the altercation, dialogue is 
prominent. Version C contains only element V, the contestation (Bestrei- 
tung), elaborated in A and B to include a counter-argument or justification 
(Begriindung), and a third component (element VII) which might be 
described as the resignation and which concludes the dispute. Here, 
however, version A exhibits a context more even and consistent than B, as 
well as a more sophisticated argument. Element VIII signals reversion 
from dialogue to narrative, in order to describe rejection of God’s message 
and fulfilment of the threat (element IV), the dominant motif of the 
Quranic exempla. The position of element IX, the epilogue or final assess- 
ment, is logical only in version A. From the canonical verse sequence of 
versions B and C, and from its absence in Q. 29: 36-7, one might conclude 
that it was a late and optional embellishment. 

As set out in the diatribe (element III), the primary transgressions of 
Shu‘ayb’s people were three: failure to observe fair practice in what appear 


to be basic mercantile transactions ()\,.JSl9 JU! |,59l (cf. especially Q. 83: 


t Westermann, Grundformen, 46-9. 2 Westermann, loc. cit. 
é 
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2-3, but also 6: 152, 17: 35, and 12: 59, 88; and passim in the negotiations 
between Joseph and his brothers); lack of equity in questions of property 
pdelacil ll lauded Vg (cf. Q. 2: 282, 11: 15); and apparently a general 
inclination to damage and injury vey VI oo ly4uas Y or VI GB lots Y 
(pdunis (the latter, attested otherwise only at Q. 2: 60, evidently restricted 
to the Shu‘ayb traditions). From indications such as these it is of course quite 
impossible to identify either the people or the prophet.! Other allusions are 
similarly unhelpful, e.g. the concept of ‘reform’ (is/@h) in Q. 7: 85 and 
11: 88, but not in version C, or inclusion of the men of the copse among the 
ahzab in Q. 38: 13 (cf. also 15: 78) or with others of the umam khdliya in 
50: 14 (cf. also the Midianites in 9: 70). But Quranic references to Midian 
belong as often to the Mosaic traditions, and the story of Shu‘ayb must be 
regarded as a parable, its exemplary function of greater moment than its 
improbable historicity. Admonitions on equity in the matter of weights 
and measures represent a Pentateuchal motif, developed in the prophetical 
literature (Leviticus 19: 35-6, Deuteronomy 25: 13-16, and cf. Amos 8: 5, 
Micah 6: 11). The Shu‘ayb traditions exhibit little by way of historical 
development but ample evidence of literary elaboration, drawn from 
recognizable and well-established types of prophetical report. Such 
elaboration is characteristic of Muslim scripture, in which a comparatively 
small number of themes is preserved in varying stages of literary achieve- 
ment. 

The effect of variant traditions may be differently illustrated, and 
assessed. Majority opinion in the exegetical literature accepts that the 
passage Q. 55: 46~77 describes four gardens, whose identification as stages 
of celestial reward for the faithful became a significant exercise in eschato- 
logical writing. Early on, but with little effect upon the verses as source of 
doctrinal and allegorical speculation, a dissenting view was recorded, 
namely, that the dual form jannatdni in Q. 55: 46 was demanded by the 
scheme obtaining there for verse juncture, but in fact represented the 
singular janna, as in Q. 79: 41 dim styl el al SB: Oke 4), eli. Sle cyels 
del! jay es soll LP dadl ob 4J9i5 .2 Applied also and for the 
same reason to Q. 55: 62 that stricture would halve the total number of 
gardens, a result confirmed by examination of the parallel descriptions of 
the two pairs. Each contains sixteen verses (i.e. Q. 55: 46-61 and 62-77), 


half of which consist of the recurring phrase OLASS LSS) eI ls, 
employed thirty-one times in the entire siira but nowhere else in the text 


1 Cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 170-7; GdQ i, 151 n. 9; Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 
93-4, 119-20, 138; Torrey, Foundation, 71; Speyer, Erzahlungen, 251-4. 

2 Farra’, apud Suyiati, Itgdan iii, 299; employing the same criteria but ignoring the 
masoretic tradition,, Muller, Reimprosa, 132-3, reached a similar conclusion; cf. BSOAS 
XXXili (1970) 389-91. 
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of scripture (cf. the related locutions in Q. 7: 69, 74, 53: 55). Formally, its 
function is to stress the dual inflexion characteristic of this passage. 
Structurally, it produces the effect of a litany, and its similarity to n71¥ °D 
y70n which performs the same function in Psalm 136 has been noted. 
I should like here to insist upon the term litany rather than refrain. The 
role of the latter in the Qur’dn and elsewhere, is that of concluding 
formula, which does not adequately describe employment of the device in 
this passage.? ‘There the construction is based upon eight uniformly short 
verses, which are those of the second description (Q. 55: 62-77), expanded 
formally and conceptually in the somewhat less uniform verses of the first 
description (Q. 55: 46-61), the whole enveloped and punctuated by the 
element: Then which of your Lord’s bounties do you deny? In the order 
of the canon the two sets of eight verses are as follows. 


A 


46. And to him who fears the presence of his Lord, two gardens. 

48. Of many varieties/colours. 

50. With two springs flowing. 

52. Of every fruit two kinds. 

54. Reclining on beds with linings of brocade, the fruit of the two gardens 
near by. 

56. With chaste maidens, untouched before by men or jinn. 

58. As though of ruby and pearl. 

60. Can the reward for goodness be other than goodness? 


B 


62. And besides them, two gardens. 

64. Of deep green. 

66. With two springs bubbling. 

68. With fruit and palms and pomegranates. 

70. With pure (and) beautiful ones. 

72. Pure white, reserved in chambers. 

74. Untouched before by men or jinn. 

76. Reclining on green cushions and fine carpets. 


The contrapuntal scheme is not perfectly executed, but sufficiently so to 
have prompted Zamakhshari to qualify the descriptive components of 
version B as just inferior to those of version A.3? That implied of course 


1 Hirschfeld, Researches, 73 n. 20, though of the calque I am less certain than the 
author; cf. also Speyer, Erzahlungen, 29. 

2 Ibn Qutayba described the formula as a marker (fdsila) between each pair of divine 
favours, Ta’wil, 181; cf. GdQ i, 42; Koch, Growth, 96; Eissfeldt, Eznlettung, 71-3: 
Strophenbau. 

3 Kashshdf iv, 454: ad min diini hima in verse 62. 
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acceptance of the canonical order of the two descriptions, but from the 
same evidence it could be argued that version A represents an elaboration 
of version B, both by rhetorical device and exegetical gloss. Whether the 
embellishment is to be understood as purely literary or as a reflex of what 
may have been the liturgical function of these verses, is difficult to deter- 
mine. If a cultic context can be envisaged, it would seem that the descrip- 
tions of paradise were recited in inverse order to the canon. More likely, 
however, is juxtaposition in the canon of two closely related variant 
traditions, contaminated by recitation in identical contexts, or produced 
from a single tradition by oral transmission. Imagery based on a pair of 
gardens appears elsewhere, e.g. Q. 34: 15-16 and 18: 32~3, though in the 
latter instance the parable is weakened by defective syntactical distribution.! 
In neither passage did the imagery provoke eschatological speculation, 
whereas Quranic garden imagery based upon the singular janna (e.g. ashab 
al-janna Q. 2: 82 and passim; and the parables 2: 265-6, 68: 17-33)? or 
the plural jannat (e.g. the formula tai VI Last Cpe Gp Ole Q. 2:25 and 
passim; jannat ‘adn 9: 72 and passim; jannat al-na‘im 10: 9, and jannat 
wa-‘uyiin 51: 15), did provide the traditional points of departure for such. 
It may well be that the dual jannatdni of Q. 55: 46 and 62 was, implicitly, 
never understood as anything but singular. 


From Zamakhshari’s pun on min dint hima (Q. 55: 62) it is legitimate to 
infer a consciously formulated correspondence between the descriptions in 
verses 46-60 and 62~76. Whether that correspondence is exclusively 
rhetorical, or rhetorical and exegetical, will depend upon the more general 
problem of recognizing in the canonical text such phenomena as paraphrase, 
gloss, and interpolation. That problem was adumbrated by Fischer in his 
analysis of Q. 101: 8-11, where the exegetical function of the locution ma 
adraka ma (how do you know what . . . is?) is convincingly demonstrated. 
Reverberation of the exegetical equivalence héwzya:abyss/hellfire found 
expression elsewhere, e.g. in an elegy ascribed to Waraqa b. Nawfal .,. 


ols LSI I IL (~bJI;* and an ironic utterance attributed to ‘Abid b. 
Abras, describing his narrow escape from eternal damnation dl sj pes 
ds lg}! cdss,5 both emphasizing, incidentally, the triptosy of its scriptural 


' Cf. Speyer, Erzahlungen, 433-4; and below, IV p. 128. 

2 Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 11. 

3 ‘Eine Qoran-Interpolation’, 33-55; though it is easier to identify than to date inter- 
polations, the objections to Fischer’s proposal articulated by Barth and Torrey are, in 
my opinion, unacceptable: references in Paret, Der Koran, 518-19; and O’Shaughnessy, 
‘Seven Names’, 449-51. 

* Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 232 line 5. 

5 Mat‘arri, Risdlat al-Ghufrdn, 178 top. 
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occurrence.! That the phrase md adraka md is of hermeneutical, not merely 
lexical, moment is evident from its thirteen occurrences in the Qur’an where, 
in addition to such hapax legomena as hawiya(Q. 101: 10), sagar (74: 27), 
‘illiyiin (83: 19), etc., expressions like yawm al-din (82: 17-18), yawm al- 
fasl (77: 14), and ‘agaba (go: 12) are glossed. But traditional accommo- 
dation of the phrase was designed to expel doubts about just whose utter- 
ance it represented: God’s, prophet’s, or commentator’s. Raghib Isfahani 
declared, for example, that whenever God preceded mention of any topic 
with ma adraka ma, He explained it, but that when He employed the 
expression md yudrika, the matter was left unexplained.” The fact that the 
two formulae are anyway not functionally comparable is less relevant than 
the manner in which mda adraka ma was there unequivocally assumed to be 
the word of God. The md yudrika construction, always completed by 
la‘alla (how do you know whether ?), is predicative rather than explicative 
(Q. 33: 63, 42: 17, 80: 3), as Isfahani inadvertently observed. 

Some instances of apostrophe might be thought to signal commentary to 
the text of revelation, e.g. in Q. 16: 51 LSl/ee3l ce VI bytded Y aul SW 
gay lS CLU/tely oY! 42 where the middle term in the third person 
contrasts with the imperative construction as a whole: ‘God said: do not 
take unto yourselves two gods/for He is only one god/so have fear of Me 
(alone)’. Such, in my opinion, is not to be confused with a passage like 
Q. 25: 45-56, in which mention of God alternates between first and third 
person, exhibiting the abrupt transition characteristic of so much of 
Quranic style, and indicating not juxtaposition of text and commentary 
but rather, of fragments from independent traditions. That the apo- 
strophic gul must in those contexts impossibly predicable of God be an 
interpolation has been proposed; similarly the locution min allah after 
mawthiq in Q. 12: 66, 80, by means of which that otherwise unattested 
designation of covenant could be unambiguously related to mithaq. 

In the examples of variant traditions adduced above, those describing 
the mission of Shu‘ayb might be held to contain traces of exegetical 
activity. Element I (formula of commission) appears in versions A and B 
only, and may represent a gloss of the introductory zdh gala of version C. 
Element IV (threat/prediction of disaster), in A and C a general reference 
to the umam khaltya, becomes in B specific enumeration of the fates of 
those who rejected Noah, Hiid, Salih, and Lot. On the other hand, elabor- 
ation of element V in version C to the series V-VII (altercation) in versions 
A and B is more likely to be evidence of independent origins. Now, in the 
passage containing parallel descriptions of the two gardens, the precise 
relationship between corresponding elements is rather more problematic, 
since, as I have intimated, the possibility of proliferation from a single 


1 Fischer, ‘Eine Qoran-Interpolation’, 43-4. 2 Apud Suyiti, Itqan ii, 139. 
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tradition cannot be ruled out.! However, a tendency towards clarification 
as well as conceptual enhancement is discernible in a comparison of verse 
64 (mudhammatani) with verse 48 (dhawata afnanin: interpreting afndn as 
alwan),? of verse 66 (naddakhatani) with verse 50 (tajriydani), or of verse 68 
(fakthatun wa-nakhlun wa-rummanun) with verse 52 (min kulli fakihatin 
zawjan). Thus set out the evidence would appear to support the hypo- 
thesis of an earlier composition for version B, though the remaining parts of 
the two descriptions suggest other possibilities. For example, subsumption 
in verse 56 of all the elements of verses 70, 72, 74 might indicate originally 
distinct traditions, as could the presence in version A of verses 58 and 60, 
both without obvious counterparts in version B. But I am inclined to see 
in verse 58 (al-yaqiit wal-marjan) an elaboration of hur in verse 72, and to 
interpret verse 54 as a conscious reformulation of the clumsier imagery of 
verse 76, A paraphrase of version B in version A might none the less be of 
liturgical, rather than exclusively exegetical origin. The rhetorical question 
of verse 60 exhibits a common Quranic device, already noticed, and serves 
to stress the eschatological content of the entire passage. As such it would 
belong to the exegetical tradition, the concern of which it was to underline 
the relation of this particular instance of double garden imagery with the 
concept of celestial reward elsewhere illustrated by the forms janna and 
1annat. 


. ° ° 


I have drawn attention to the allusive treatment in the Qur’dn of the 
schemata of revelation. The style is best observed in the so-called ‘narra- 
tive’ passages, of which the Shu‘ayb traditions offer typical illustration. 
Indeed, each of the themes representative of the Quranic theodicy ex- 
hibits a recognizable literary type in a state of suspended development. 
A degree of uniformity was achieved by recourse to a limited number of 
rhetorical conventions. Specifically stylistic problems provoke other more 
general ones relating to assimilation and the mimetic process. For example, 
traces in the retribution imagery of election and remnant traditions associ- 
ated with the salvation history of Israel distinguish the role of that nation 
in the theodicy from those of the umam khdltya, themselves elected but 
vanished without survivors. A consequence of that distinction is the purely 
exemplary function of parables containing the accounts of non-Biblical 
prophets, and a concomitant failure to assimilate Arabian elements to the 
Judaeo-Christian legacy. An example of partial assimilation may be seen 
in the imagery developed round the concept “days/battles of God’. Not 
unexpectedly, the injunction wa-dhakkirhum bi-ayyam allah in Q. 14: 5 
is addressed to Moses. But elsewhere the terms ayyam and ayydam allah 
are of general application, and the possibility of contamination by the 


Cf. Koch, Growth, go-1. 2 Zamakhshari, Kashshaf iv, 452 ad loc. 
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autochthonic ayydm al-‘arab has been noted. Other instances of more 
and less successful assimilation to the native linguistic tradition are provided 
by the Quranic imagery relating to angelology and resurrection. 

Anonymous and collective reference in Muslim scripture to angels 
(malak/mala’ika) is abundant, relieved very rarely by specific designation, 
e.g. Q. 2: 98, 102.1 In the exegetical literature the vague and general 
became explicit and specific (ta‘yin), and a series of dogmas elaborated 
with reference to the role and rank of angels in the hierarchy of creation.” 
The function of angels as mediators between God and men, and by ex- 
tension emissaries and agents of revelation, is a significant component of 
Islamic prophetology (cf. e.g. Q. 17: 95, 22: 75, 35: I, 41: 14).3 Terms 
other than malak were in the exegetical tradition subsumed under this 
rubric, as for example, zabantyya in Q. 96: 18, interpreted by Zamakh- 
shari as ‘angels of retribution’ (mala ikat al-‘adhab).* Rather less arbitrary 
was application of that procedure to the epithet mugarrabin. In four 
passages (Q. 56: 11, 88, 83: 21, 28), the notion of propinquity to God as 
reward for piety is clearly conveyed, expressed in 56: 7-11 as a tripartite 
distribution of benefit, of which mugarrabiin represent the highest order. 
Twice (Q. 7: 114, 26: 42) the same image is employed in a secular setting, 
promise of reward being the utterance of Pharaoh. Thus the transfer of 
function achieved by derivatives of the root q-r-b attested in prophetical 
and Rabbinic literature is reflected in Quranic usage, though I should be 
reluctant to interpret the courtly environment of Q. 7: 114 and 26: 42 as 
exhibiting a genuine Sitz im Leben for the Arabic metaphor.’ As in the 
imagery associated with the messenger as both royal and divine agent, that 
relating to admission into the royal and into the divine presence may be 
thought a calque of the semantic evolution already complete in Biblical 
Hebrew, e.g. Esther 1: 14 as contrasted with Jeremiah 30: 21. 

In two further Quranic passages (3: 45 and 4: 172), both traditional 
sources of Muslim Christology, the content of mugarrabiin is extended to 
include not only an élite among the saved, but also Jesus and certain of the 
angels, Express reference in Q. 4: 172 to mal@ika mugarrabin became in 
the exegetical tradition the occasion of another and different link with 
Biblical imagery. Zamakhshari identified these ‘angels drawn near’ with 
the cherubim round the throne of God ‘like Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, and 
others of their rank’ (js prS ol Soe cpl Opa SI SOI! os 
wroaicb Fb crea heil ely ad Kay.? In Arabic lexicography approximation 

' See Wensinck, Creed, 198-202 and references; also Vajda, EJ, s.v. Hart wa-Marit. 

2 Wensinck, loc. cit.; Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 80-2; for ta‘yin, see below, IV 
pp. 135-6. 3 See below, II pp. 55, 61-3. 

+ Kashshaf iv, 779 ad loc. 

5 Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 266, 299-300; von Rad, Theology ii, 218-9. 


® Kashshaf i, 596 ad loc.; cf. Speyer, op. cit., 26~7 for Rabbinic parallels; and Goldziher, 
‘Polemik’, 371, for karibiyyiin and Israfil in Arabic versions of Genesis 3: 24. 
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of the roots q-r-b and k-r-b was seen to conform to a series of semantic con- 
clusions drawn from the behaviour of morphemes of intensity (mubalagha), 
by which kariibtyyiin must represent those of the muqarrabin ‘nearest the 
throne of God’ and, hence, the principal of the angels, among whom were 
Gabriel, Michael, and Israfil.! The linguistic laws by which that accom- 
modation of a non-linguistic calque was justified are only partially 
attested: the measure fa‘a#l and the affix -zyy may be so interpreted, but 
not the relation k/g.2 Juxtaposition of three originally unrelated elements: 
the pious, the archangels, and the cherubim, is of course logically un- 
satisfactory, but for the assimilation of Biblical exegesis to the Arabic 
linguistic tradition, an instructive example indeed. 

The lexical range of Quranic resurrection imagery is rather wider. The 
primary concept is that of resurrection as a second creation, derived from 
the vocabulary appropriate to the acts of God in nature.3 Typical formu- 
lations are 355 dsl as Gals LS Cgartm ws (Q. 18: 48), lads od Las igre 
Sel sb re pel lgreg pomeres (20: 55), dyo Sol ales! oN! ees 
(36: 79), and ot. Pe peel] G43 aul (js (10: 34 and passim). Express 
reference to khalq jadid (fresh creation) occurs consistently in a context of 
altercation about the promised resurrection, e.g. Q. 13: 5, 17: 49, 98, 
32: 10, 34: 7 (variation khalg akhar in 23: 14), and in 50: 15 paired with 
Rhalq awwal (first creation). With derivatives of such verbs as ansha’a (in 
Q. 36: 79, above), anshara, and akhraja (signifying erect, elicit, evoke), 
imagery designed to convey production of life out of death is varied and 
extended: nash’a ila (56: 62), nash’a ukhra (53: 47), nash’a akhira (29: 
20), insha@ (56: 35), nushir (25:3, 35: 9), Rhurij (50: 11, 42), etc. Of highest 
frequency, however, are constructions based on the antithesis hayy: mayyit, 
occurring with akhraja in Q. 6: 95 and 10: 31, but mostly with finite verb- 
forms of the same roots, e.g. Q. 2: 259, 22: 6, 30: 50, and explicitly linked 
with khalg in 2: 164 and 46: 33.4 The categorical statement in the song of 
Moses 1°81 NN IN (Deuteronomy 32: 39) appears verbatim in Q. 2: 259 


capal ly egal Ui.5 The hymnic context of the Biblical passages, reflected in 


the liturgical application of a°nam mnn, may be seen also in Quranic 
usage, where the epithet ‘bringer of life and death/death and life’ is often 
introduced by the invocatio, e.g. allah, huwa, wa-huwa ’lladhi, etc. (Q. 
30: 40, 10: 56, 23: 80).° Related to that particular image is the concept, but 


Zabidi, Taj al-‘ Aris i, 454 s.v. karibiyyiin. 
Cf. Vollers, Volkssprache, 11; GVG i, 121-2. 
Cf. Lehmann-Pedersen, ‘Auferstehung’, 54-61; Wensinck, ‘Propheten’, 182-4. 
See the passages adduced in Miiller, Reimprosa, 128-9; O’Shaughnessy, Death, 
32, 45-6, 50; cf. BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 613-5. 

° Cf. also the third person construction in Q. 53: 44 with the song of Hannah, 1 Samuel 
2: 6, adduced Speyer, Erzahlungen, 445. 

° Cf. Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 29, 32, 44; Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 70, 76-8, 202. 
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not the cognate, of ‘dry bones’ reclothed with flesh at the command of God 
nwa niesy (Ezekiel 37: 1-14), e.g. Q. 23: 14 UguSS Llc dxa.)| Liles 
land plex)! and 36: 78 pens (9 plas! om G+ Rhetorical emphasis 
upon the corporeal aspect of resurrection is exhibited also in the collocation 
‘dust and bones’ (turab wa-‘izdm, e.g. Q. 23: 82), an expression of incre- 
dulity rather than a divine reminder of mortality.’ Quranic expression of 
the latter is contained in Q. 22:5 wl cy ae las UG. In Muslim 


scripture the fact of resurrection is presupposed: it is the point of departure 
for polemic rather than the result of thematic development, and formula- 
tions of doubt are stereotype. 

Of somewhat different character are four other terms appropriate to the 
Quranic resurrection imagery: ba‘th, hashr, raj‘, and q¢yama. The basic 
notion of dispatch common to the first three of these is exhibited in 
scriptural usage, but is in each case dominated by association with the 
symbolism of the day of judgement. Such is achieved by juxtaposition of 


finite forms with the substantive yawm (day), e.g. ail weet P92 (Q. 56: 6, 


18), Osten ps2 I (7: 14, 15: 36, etc). epir dl desi e52 (19: 85), e529 
ewes cob pons (10: 28, etc.), ad] Ogxm 53 e529 (24: 64, cf. 2: 281). The day 
is occasionally specified as yawm al-giyadma, as in Q. 23: 16, 17: 97, but 
the ambiguity inherent in ba‘atha (as a synonym of arsala: send) may have 
effected what appears to be a gloss (kayyan: alive) in Q. 19: 15 and 33 
earesen | eee eg: Similarly Q. 22:7 9-3! ge Gey aul Oly where 
the locution ‘those in their graves’ restricts the semantic range of yab‘ath 
(sends, hence resurrects) in a manner appropriate to the exegetical gloss. 
The metaphorical value of the image is thus diminished, or eliminated, as 
in Zamakhshari’s interpretation of the isolated instance of yawm al-khuriij 
(Q. 50: 42: day of emergence) as ‘they emerge from their graves’, which, 
though rendering yawm al-khuriij unequivocally as ‘day of resurrection’, 
destroys the more sophisticated metaphorical function of akhraja and its 
derivatives.2 The same ambiguity in hashara (gather) and raja‘a (return) 
is reduced by employment of parallel constructions with zlayhi (to Him), 
e.g. tlayhi tuhshariin (Q. 5: 96, 58: 9, etc.) and ilayhi turja‘iin (2: 28, 10: 56, 
etc.). Status constuctus with yawm and the verbal noun is explicit only for 
ba'th e2S\ es lags (Q. 30: 56), but the contexts of Q. 50: 44 (425 ee 
peng Ule bo dS lel ww gic VI and 86: 8-9 p92 98 deny je P| 
plSl LS perform a similar service for hashr and raj‘, respectively. 


Of the four terms giydma is unique, and for two reasons: the verbal 
noun itself occurs only in status constructus with yawm, and, with two 


t O’Shaughnessy, Death, 46-9; cf. Speyer, op. cit. 72-3 ad Genesis 3: 19. 
2 Kashshaf iv, 393 ad loc. 
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exceptions, finite forms of the root q-w-m do not explicitly describe the 
fact of resurrection. The locution -yawm taqiim al-sa‘a (Q. 30: 12, 14, 55, 
40: 46, 45: 27) reflects al-sa‘a qa ima of 18: 36 and 41: 50, in which the 
agent is the (final) Hour. Similarly, combinations of the imperfect with 
hisab (reckoning) in Q. 14: 41, ashhdd (witnesses) in 40: 51, rah (spirit) and 
malaika (angels) in 73: 38. Only in Q. 39: 68 Qs bb els ppm 1315 and 83:6 
Cet! SJ pts ps oo: is the act of rising/standing predicated of men. 


On the other hand, ratios of frequency and distribution for yawm al-giydma 
are high (seventy times in siras ranging from the second to the seventy-fifth), 
and corresponding collocation with derivatives of ba‘th and hashr has been 
noted. Against the possibility of generation from the finite constructions 
yawma yaqimu/tagiimu may be set the likelihood of yawm al-qiydma as an 
incompletely assimilated borrowing. A calque of Syriac geyamta, indicat- 
ing presumably a loan-translation of Greek anastasis, would produce a 
significant polarity within the Quranic resurrection imagery.! The major 
implication need not, however, be a dual source for the theological concept, 
namely nan mnn and dvacracis,? but rather, or also, further evidence 
of the polemical environment in which the scripture of Islam came into 
being. 


2. ITS COMPOSITION 


Procedures of transmission and preservation demand that the word of God 
conform to recognizable patterns of human utterance. From the foregoing 
analysis of rhetorical schemata and of variant tradition, exegetical gloss, 
and conceptual assimilation, it may be supposed that the Quranic revelation 
1S no exception to the general rule. But the mimetic process is a complex 
one. Isolation of such monotheist imagery as is characteristic of themes 
like divine retribution and sign, covenant and exile, indicates the per- 
petuation in Muslim scripture of established literary types. And yet, the 
merely allusive style of that document would appear to preclude positing 
the relationship of figural interpretation (typology) admitted to exist 
between the Old and New Testaments. The pattern of fulfilment (figuram 
implere) cannot, or at least hardly, be elicited from a comparison of Muslim 
with Hebrew scripture. That this is not merely a negative inference from the 
absence of an explicit connection of the sort established between the Chris- 
tian and Hebrew scriptures ought to be clear from examination of the 
Quranic forms themselves, which reflect, but do not develop, most of the 
themes traditionally associated with literature of prophetical expression. 
If the claim to place the Qur’an within that clearly defined literary tradition 
is conceded, it would none the less be inaccurate to describe that document 
as exhibiting essentially a calque of earlier fixed forms. The relationship 


* Ahrens, ‘Christliches im Qoran’, 32. 2 Cf. Black, Aramatc Approach, 281. 
4339C75 Cc 
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is rather more complicated, due at least in part to the origins of Muslim 
scripture in polemic. Illustration of that is provided by analysis of the con- 
fused and conflicting theories about the manner of its composition. 

Muslim views on the mechanics of revelation consist for the most part 
of exegetical speculation on the content of Q. 42: 51. That verse may be 
set out as follows. 


It is not granted to any man ye) OF Les 
that God address him except: Yi aul al of 
(A) directly lL=9 (A) 
(B) or from behind a screen lee els oe gl (B) 
(C) or by sending a messenger Vgeey huey al (C) 
who utters with His permission ASL aad 
that which He wishes elds L 
He is indeed exalted and wise. re che YI 


A primary difficulty in this passage is its implication for a fundamental 
dilemma of Islamic theology: revelation as the unmediated speech of God, 
or revelation as the prophetical (angelic) report of God’s speech. My trans- 
lation of element (A) diverges from the consensus doctorum of Muslim 
tradition, according to which wahy is synonymous with i/hdam (inspiration), 
the verbal noun of Quranic alhama(g1: 8, a hapax legomenon).' It seems 
clear, however, from element (C), in which the pronominal components of 
fa-yithiya and bi-idhnihi can hardly share a single referent, that the use here 
of awhd is ‘to reveal/present oneself’ and, in conjunction with kallama, ‘to 
utter directly (without mediation)’. That interpretation has the additional 
advantage of offering the required degree of contrast between the three (!) 
alternative kinds of theophany. Zamakhshari, drawing upon the imagery of 
delegated authority (wakil, rasil), permitted element (C) to be so inter- 
preted, but alluded in the same passage to what had become a traditional 
link between elements (A) and (C), namely, that the concept waky pre- 
supposed dispatch (irsal) of a messenger.? Now, that Quranic awhad may 
in some contexts be a synonym of arsala is clear from the very next verse 
(Q. 42: 52) Gl cr egy SII lLaagl LUA (cf. 17:86, 41: 12). Application of 
the equivalence to elements (A) and (C) of Q. 42: 51, producing ultimately 
an interpretation of nearly the same currency as wahy :ilham, may, I suspect, 
be traced to the elliptical style of earlier exegetes. Muhammad Kalbi, for 
example, glossed ‘We reveal to you’ with ‘We send Gabriel to you with it’ 
in the sense of ‘to inform you of it’.s Mugqatil b. Sulayman improved upon 

1 e.g. Zamakhshari, Kashshdf iv, 233 ad loc. Ibn Qutayba, on the other hand, was 
doubtful, Ta’wil, 78, 83. See below, II pp. 58-9. 

2 Kashshdf, loc. cit.; the equation wahy: irsaél may be compared with Zamakhshari’s 


observations on the messenger formula as derived from royal protocol, see above, p. 12. 
3 Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 135° ad Q. 12: 102. 
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that method by adding to his own gloss ‘God revealed to him’ the phrase 
‘Gabriel came to him and informed him of it’.' But that wahy may signify 
communication, without recourse to an emissary, is confirmed not only by 
Q. 42: 51 but also by the use of awhd in 6: 19, 112, 12: 3, 18: 27, etc.? 

The significance of the tripartite description of the word of God in Q. 42: 
51 lies in its allusion to the uniqueness of the Mosaic revelation, explicitly 
adduced three times by Zamakhshari in his commentary to this verse. 
According to that exposition divine communication to all prophets other 
than Moses was conveyed by an emissary (mode C); Moses and the angels 
alone was/are addressed by God, but indirectly (mode B); the Jewish claim 
that Moses had been directly.and personally spoken to by God (mode A) 
was denied. This report, adduced without authentication, is found also in 
Mudéftil, and is symptomatic of the polemical atmosphere in which Muslim 
views were formulated.3 

The exact nature of that polemic emerges from examination of the 
imagery employed for mode (B). Quranic hijab (screen) may be of literal 
application (Q. 33: 53) or metaphorical (19: 17, 38: 32, 83: 15); its function 
in 7:46 is eschatological, and in 17: 45 and 41:5 it is areflex of Biblical 
masveh|kalymma.‘ In Q. 42: 51, however, the symbolism is Rabbinic, being 
the locution [177 "71NND descriptive of the distinction between Israelite 
and foreign prophets in their reception of the word of God.5 And within 
the circle of Hebrew prophets the Biblical distinction accorded Moses 
(Exodus 33: 11, Numbers 12: 8, Deuteronomy 34: 10) and elaborated 
in the Rabbinic tradition,® is also and not unexpectedly found in Muslim 


exegesis, e.g. ad Q. 2: 253, 4: 164 (LISS gs aul oS 9); 7:143-4, 28: 30, 
where it reflects a transition from mode (B) to mode (A).’ Biblical attestation 
of the unique relationship between God and Moses found a second expres- 
sion in the criterion of angelic mediator, essential to all but the Mosaic 
revelation and, as mode (C) of Q. 42: 51, of considerable significance in the 
development of Muslim prophetology.* The unmediated theophany of the 
Pentateuch and earlier prophets was recast in prophetical literature proper, 
to which the Qur’an may be reckoned, by recourse to the messenger formulae 
and the divine imperative.® Quranic wahy in its final form was an inclusive 
concept, expanded by Suyiiti to cover not only the express utterance of 

! Tafsir, MS. H. Hiisnii 17, 172” ad Q. 18: 86. 

2 For wahy in the profane tradition, cf. Goldziher, Studien ii, 7 n. 1. 

3 Kashshdf iv, 233~4; Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 277" ad loc; cf. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed, 78-80, and Speyer, Erzahlungen, 299-301. 

4 See below, II pp. 72-3. 

5 Speyer, op. cit. 420; Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 52-3; Jeffery, ‘Scripture’, 200 n. 34. 

6 Cf. Saadya, Kitab al- Amanat, 118-25, 132~5; Maimonides, Daldlat ii, chs. 33-4; 
Altmann, “Theory’, 19-21; Speyer, op. cit. 419. 

7 Zamakhshari, Kashshdf i, 297 ad Q. 2: 253; Baqillani, I'7az, 15; Suyiti, Itgdn i, 129; 
Sharif Murtada, Amdii ii, 312 ad Q. 4: 164; GdQ ii, 23. 

8 See below, II pp. 58-61. 9 Cf. Koch, Growth, 187; and above, pp. 12-15. 
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God but also that which men among themselves perceived to be His 
intention (i.e. inspiration).! As set out in Q. 42: 51, and shorn of profane 
and rhetorical amplification, the notion drew almost certainly upon Rab- 
binic formulations of the Mosaic tradition, even to the extent of adopting 
in modified form arguments designed originally to demonstrate the pre- 
creation of the Torah.? 

Muslim discussion of the mode of Quranic revelation is characterized 
by a predominant concern to distinguish it from the manner in which the 
Torah was revealed. Expressed in the polarity jumla (integral): munajjam 
(serial), the distinction derived moment from a widely accepted inter- 


pretation of Q. 25: 32 stely dhe Owl ade J Vo) Lost pl Sls 
pieeery ACY 9 Solgs dy cats éuis. The necessary link between the locution 


jumlatan waludatan (all of one piece) and the Mosaic revelation was pro- 
vided by interpreting alladhina kafarii (those who reject/disbelieve) as 
reference to the Jews. In a prophetical hadith traced to ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas 
such was the primary interpretation, mushrikiin (polytheists) being adduced 
as an alternative. For Zamakhshari the roles were reversed. The spokesmen 
are Quraysh or, it is said (wa-qila), the Jews. The contrast may be under- 
stood as polemical rather than historical, and exhibits a major theme of 
Muslim exegetical literature.3 Priority of the Jews over Quraysh in that 
particular context was early attested, e.g. in Kalbi’s gloss to Q. 17:2 Lily 
Shaly Adem Sly gcll gaogs Ughasl/ ob! 415s Quranic proof-texts for this 
interpretation, containing reference to the Mosaic tablets (alwah, e.g. Q. 7: 
144-5, 150, 154, 171), were easily found and frequently adduced, as in 
Suytti.+ Preoccupation with the precise difference between the two revela- 
tions generated a number of near-synonyms for the adverbial munajjaman 
(also mujiiman): in the second half of Q. 25: 32 the term tartilan, properly 
an elocutionary designation (taflij al-asnan) was often interpreted as a 


reference to serial revelation; from Q. 17: 106 (oll be A | pe) ol553 bis Y) 
Hyy5 olS Hi 9 EK, je the expressions mufarragan (separately) and tanzilan 
(by descent) could be seen to embody the same concept.5 Similarly, nujiiman, 
somewhat arbitrarily related to Quranic e 920 glyes (56: 75), became the 
point of departure for speculation on the likely extent/capacity of an in- 


! Itqan i, 128, on the doubtful authority of Zuhri. 

? See Ibn Wahb, Burhdn, 139-41; GdQi, 21 n. 2, 46; Horovitz, op. cit. 67-8; and below, 
II pp. 83-4. 

3 Suyiti, Jtqan i, 122; Zamakhshari, Kashshdaf iii, 278 ad loc; and see below, IV 
pp. 122-6. 

* Kalbi, Tafsir, MS Hamidiye 40, 174"; Itqgdn i, 122-3; cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 
151. 

5 Zamakhshari, Kashshdf iii, 278-9 ad Q. 25: 32; cf. ibid iv, 637 for tartilan in Q. 73: 
4; Suyati, Itgdn i, 117-18. 
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stalment (najm), generally agreed to contain about five verses. The notion 
of a time-lag may also be elicited from Q. 20: 114 (15 (ys OLDL jood Vo 
dom Ch! (42% OG! in which the terms qur’an (publication) and wahy 
(communication) are balanced by implicit reference to a period required for 
hearing, understanding, and learning the content of each revelation.! 


The antithesis jumla:munajjam was further differentiated. Lest the con- 
cept of piecemeal revelation be seen to thrown doubt upon the origins of 


Muslim scripture, two verses Ol wl a3 J3il GMI Ole. .g2 (Q. 2: 185) 
and , Aa! dL old 531 GI (97: 1) were adduced and interpreted to demon- 


strate that the Quranic revelation had consisted of two separate processes: 
transfer in its entirety to the nearest heaven and thence serially to the 
prophet during a period of approximately twenty years cl! I Jy al 
dru Cp prt Glos dS sy Jj ~ Staly dom yal J Lvl? The 
chronological expressions in the two verses, Ramadan and Laylat al- 
qadr, did not remain exclusive to the Muslim revelation: the scriptures 
of Abraham, of Moses, of David, and of Jesus had also been revealed at 
ascertainable dates in Ramadan.? But it is the Mosaic revelation which 
furnished almost alone a point d’appui in the polemical discourse, ex- 
hibiting the Rabbinic (and Patristic) view of the origins of the Penta- 
teuch.* On the other hand, references to Christian scripture in the Qur’an 
provoked inevitably a similar description, as in Suytti, where the inter- 
pretation of Q. 3: 3 stressed that both Torah and Gospel (zjil) had been 
revealed all of a piece, or in the observation of Ibn Ishaq on the material 


contained in the revelation to Jesus unk ees OW ls ek lend QUIT Sy 
deo YI je Hes! gal opr cele ed ary+ cyl Despite polemical 


reiteration some confusion persisted, ultimately to be clarified or evaded 
by resort to rationalizing argument drawn from outside scripture. The 
munajjam concept was after all not exclusively Quranic: in his commentary 
to the Psalter Saadya explained repetition as the consequence of separate 
occasions of revelation to David, much as could be found in the Torah, 
itself a product of serial revelation 73n3 7910 Awa TIN.S 

The dual character of the Quranic revelation was seen to be an honour 


1 Suyatl, [tgan i, 124-5; Zamakhshari, Kashshdf iii, 90 ad Q. 20: 114. 

2 Suyati, Jtqdn i, 116; cf. GdQ i, 80; the accusative pronoun in Q. 97: 1 is in Suyiti’s 
discussion understood to refer to the Qur’an, though Gabriel was occasionally made the 
referent, see below, II pp. 61-2. 

3 Suyiti, Itqdn i, 120; a variant tradition in the anonymous Kztdb al-Mabani, 235. 

4 Cf. E/issfeldt, Einleitung, 695-8, citing inter alia Talm. Babl. Baba Batra 14b; and 
see Goitein, ‘Ramadan’, 90-110. 

5 Itgdan iii, 343; apud Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 232. 

6 Lauterbach, Saqdja, 23 n. 9; Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 423 n. 2, citing Talm. Babl. 
Gittim 60a. 
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(tashrif) bestowed by God upon its recipient: by virtue of the integral 
transfer of the word to the nearest heaven, Muhammad was made the 
equal (taswiya) of Moses, above whom he was subsequently elevated 
(tafdil) as a result of the serial transfer (jugs (19 Las cymp Argel Lar! andy 
aliiceS losers ade U3! G deed jettles dha abO visi] §. Precise 
reasons for the second process were of three kinds: (a) Muhammad, being 
illiterate, required time to learn; (b) the Qur’an, containing abrogating 
and abrogated parts, revised formulations, and direct answers to specific 
questions, must of necessity have been serially revealed; (c) conversion of 
the Arabian heathen had perforce to proceed by gentle and humane 
stages.! The extent to which those views reflect doctrinal disputes of a 
most significant kind for the historical image of the Muslim community 
will be made clear in the following chapters. 


From the axiomatic position achieved by the principle of serial revelation 
it followed that that process should be described: temporally and spatially 
fixed. The demand was met, indeed exceeded, by a supply of data formu- 
lated to provide a meticulous chronology of the Quranic revelation. 
Technically designated akhbarjasbab al-nuzil (reports about/causes of 
revelation), this material found its most succinct expression in halakhic 
exegesis, bearing eloquent witness to the many, often contradictory, uses 
to which a single instance of revelation might be put.? The arbitrary 
character of these data is best observed in the pseudo-historical literature 
which accompanied, possibly preceded, the efforts of the halakhists to 
distribute meaningfully the Quranic revelation over a period of twenty/ 
twenty-five years following the call of the Arabian prophet. The traditional 
principle informing that literature, namely, that a chronology of revelation 
is possible, has to my knowledge never been questioned.3 

A typical illustration is found in the accounts of an interview of Ja‘far 
b. Abi Talib with a/the ruler of Ethiopia (najdshi). The episode is one in a 
narrative series treating of the Muslim emigration/exile to that country 
(al-hijra al-ila) and of the dispatch by Quraysh of a mission to secure 
return of the emigrants to Mecca. In the presence of those envoys Ja‘far 
was summoned to explain the circumstances of himself and his com- 
panions. His response may be set out as follows. 


1. We were a people, a folk in ignorance. 
2. Worshipping idols. 

3. And eating carrion. 

4. Frequenting prostitutes. 


1 Suyati, Zigdn i, 82, 119, 121, 124. 2 See below, IV pp. 177-8. 
3 GdQ i, 58-65; cf. below, IV pp. 126-7. 
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. And severing ties of kinship. 
. Violating the rules of security. 
7. The powerful among us oppressing the weak. 


Nur 


Thus we were until: 


1. God sent to us a messenger chosen from our midst, whose background, 
honesty, faithfulness, and continence we knew. 

2. Who called us to God, to associate no one with Him, to worship Him, to rid 
ourselves of the stones and images which we and our fathers had been 
worshipping. He commanded us to worship God alone and to associate 
nothing with Him. 

3. (And he commanded us) to abstain from that which is forbidden and from 

blood. 

. And he forbade us prostitutes. 

. (And he commanded us) to observe the ties of kinship. 

. And to abide by the rules of security. 

. (And he forbade us) to devour the property of orphans. 

. And he commanded us to speak honestly and to act in good faith; and (to 

abstain from) false speech and the slander of honourable women. 

g. And he commanded us to fulfil the duties of prayer, almsgiving, and fasting. 


Onl An 


Recounted on the authority of an eye-witness (sczl. Umm Salama) to the 
event, this version was adduced in the earliest biography of the Arabian 
prophet.! 

The substance of Ja‘far’s recital, designated by the tradent ‘the principles 
of Islam’ (umar al-islam), is not unlike prescriptions of essentials for the 
new faith published from time to time by the Christian apostles (e.g. Acts 
15: 20, 28-9). Formally, a degree of dramatic tension is achieved by the 
syntactical balance developed round the phrase “Thus we were until’. The 
counterpoint consists almost entirely of locutions attested at least once, in 
some cases frequently, in the canonical text of the Quranic revelation: 


r. djale jal l.45 ES may be thought to reflect Olan Lig5 os yf 
(Q. 11: 29, 46: 23, cf. 7: 138, 27: 55), or even one of the four occurrences 
of jahiliyya (interpreted as a collective: Q. 3: 154, 5: 50, 33: 33, 48: 26). 
a Vga LSI atl Cox) go is of common occurrence, ¢.g. 3 dx SAT ge 
re Y gv) peca’| (Q. 62: 2, cf. 3: 164, 9: 128). Of the four qualities attri- 
buted to the prophet: nasab, sidqg, amdana, and ‘afaf, only the last is not 
attested in scripture, though the remaining three nowhere appear as a 
collective designation of prophetical credentials (cf. 4: 58). 


Qe pee ix; is found in Q. 14: 35 and 26: 71, invariably related to the 


1 Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 336; to underline the contrapuntal style of the oration I have 
rearranged just slightly the components of the second series, which includes two items 
not listed in the first. Variant and parallel traditions are found elsewhere, see Caetani, 
Annali i, 266-7. 
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story of Abraham (cf. 6: 74 and the imagery of 19: 42-9). The somewhat 
awkward statement -pei hs uF ces ohiig odag all J! Geos 
Os Vly by boa] pe AN 9D Cp Ubi, is such that it could provoke a reply 
like Q. 11: 62, but neither khala‘a (rid) nor hijara (stones) is so used in the 
Qur’in. Awthdn (images, idols) is attested (Q. 29: 17, 25), but not a finite 
form of wahhada. More easily placed is the paraphrase all 1.5 Ol & | 9 
tus ay 4) 25 Y otag, reflecting Q. 7: 70 and 3: 64. 

3. The phrase 4~.5| Ast 9 belongs to the series of prohibitions articulated 
in Q. 2: 173, 5: 3, 6: 145, 16: 115, but for the complement in the contra- 
puntal scheme neither kaff (abstention) nor mahdrim (prohibitions) is 
Quranic, and the plural dma’ is not used of sacrificial blood. 

4. (prolyl jly is frequently attested in the singular (e.g. Q. 4: 15, 19, 
25) and the prohibition occurs (with harrama) in the plural in Q. 7: 33. 

5. ply sT ag |g appears as an admonition in Q. 47: 22, but the locution 
ro pl abe is not scriptural (cf. however Q. 4: 1). 

6. The term )|,> is itself not found in scripture, but the exhortation 
here reflects the contents of Q. 4: 36, and finite forms of the verb are 
employed metaphorically (!) in 23: 88. 

7. Cisse)! Es ogi! (XL is not scriptural, but its complement SL j 
wall appears verbatim (plural) in Q. 4: 10, and varied slightly in 6: 152 
and 17: 34. 

8. This and the following injunctions are not adduced in Ja‘far’s 


description of the Meccans prior to the appearance of the prophet, and 
thus intrude upon the contrapuntal scheme of items (1) to (7). Their 
phraseology is, however, Quranic: 2yJoJ! 4. may be related to OLS 
gree Q. 19: 50; yo3)1 CJg3 Occurs in 22: 30 (with awthan, cf. 58: 2); sds 
Slysrres| reflects olyared Ooo Gell in 24: 4, 23 (with rama; gadhafa 
is not so used in scripture). 

g. of Sly sdycJl appear almost invariably together (e.g. Q. 2: 43, 19: 31, 
55), and ple separately (e.g. 2: 183) or with related injunctions (e.g. 2: 
196 with hajj, sadaga, and nusuk), but the combination of fasting with 
prayer and almsgiving is not attested in scripture. 

Now, the exact relationship between this very concise catechism and the 
canonical text of the Quranic revelation is not immediately clear. Accep- 
tance of the historicity of Ja‘far’s interview with the Najashi must lead one 
to suppose either that the injunctions here expressed had been the subject 
of revelations before the emigration to Ethiopia, or that they represent 
prophetical /ogia later confirmed by or incorporated into the text of scrip- 
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ture. On the other hand, the structure of the report suggests a careful 
rhetorical formulation of Quranic material generally supposed to have been 
revealed after the date of that event. Three further points in the interview 
deserve notice.! Asked by the ruler to recite something from the revelation 
sent to their prophet, Ja‘far produced the beginning of Sarat Maryam 
(pannel cy ly442), at which the Najashi, greatly moved, declared: This is, 

indeed, from the same source as that which Jesus uttered (sR (ys cre) 
otal 9). Interrogated next day on his attitude towards Jesus, Ja‘far religae 

He is the servant of God, His messenger, and His spirit, His word which 
He bestowed upon the unblemished virgin Mary (Jguy9 aul +6 9 
Ser! cl) ddl er Ul lo] axaIS~» aa9)9). Explicit mention of the nine- 
teenth siira, possible allusion to the imagery of Q. 24: 35, and almost 
certain reference to 4: 171-2 (but cf. also 19: 17, 30) might be thought to 
strengthen the inference that the author of this report was familiar with a 
fairly extensive range of Quranic diction. The positivist Caetani, failing to 
recognize the literary form and reacting to what he regarded as anachron- 
ism, dismissed the account in the Sira in favour of the terse version in 
Tabari of the arrival of a delegation from Quraysh, in which appears no 
reference to a conversation between Ja‘far and the Najashi.? Caetani’s re- 
jection reflects his approval of a chronology of revelation in which Sarat 
Maryam, or at least its beginning, was Meccan, but in which much of the 
content of Ja‘far’s confession of faith included material agreed to have 
been revealed in Medina. The quite arbitrary character of that chronology 
is clear from even a cursory examination of Muslim scholarship. In his 
commentary to the Siva, Suhayli regarded the account of Ja‘far and the 
Najashi as unexceptionable.s Qummii stated explicitly Sarat Maryam, not 
merely its beginning, and adduced the Muslim catechism in a form almost 
identical to that of an Apostolic promulgation.* Ibn al-Athir included an 
account varying only slightly from that of the Siva. And Suyiti cited the 
episode approvingly.® It can, of course, be argued that reports (akhbar) 
about and occasions/causes (asbab) of revelation are not quite the same 
thing, and thus, that halakhic exegesis may disregard as fictive, or at least 
irrelevant, the data found in haggadic literature of the kind exhibited in 
the Sira. But in practice such was seldom the case, and the foregoing analysis 
may be thought to have suggested the interdependence of source materials 
traditionally adduced as evidence of independent corroboration. 


1 Stra i, 336-7. 

2 Annali i, 277-8, mentioning only Q. 4: 171-2; Tabari, Annales 1/1189; similarly 
GdQ i, 130; cf. Buhl, ‘Beitrage’, 13-22. 

3 Al-Rawd al-unuf i, 213. 

4 Tafsir i, 176-9 ad Q. 5: 82. 

5 Al-Kamil ii, 60-3. 6 Jtgan i, 50. 
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I have proposed that one might interpret Ja‘far’s recital as a report of 
prophetical Jogia exhibiting a stage of transmission prior to their incorpora- 
tion into the Quranic canon. An essential feature of that report, and one 
characteristic of the Siva as a type of exegetical literature, 1s the narratio. 
This device, common in Biblical literature, provides a context of historical 
circumstance or, at least, vaguely historical allusion, into which or by 
means of which reports of a prophet’s deeds (0°99) or words (027) may 
be introduced. For Hebrew scripture the priority in time of such reports 
over the actual reproduction in literary form of prophetical utterances 
has been established.t To postulate a similar, if not identical, process for 
Muslim scripture seems to me not unjustified, though in this particular 
instance complicated by the redaction history of the Sira itself.2 The fairly 
consistent application of a contrapuntal scheme in Ja‘far’s confession 
reveals, indeed, a preoccupation with rhetorical niceties, but certainly does 
not preclude the possibility of oral transmission or delivery. Use of 
counterpoint might even be interpreted as a mnemonic device calculated 
to assist such. As set out in this episode the promulgation of basic Muslim 
doctrine has the inestimable advantage of clarity and cohesion over its dis- 
jointed and dispersed occurrence in the canonical text of scripture. ‘That 
difference may, at least superficially, indicate a composition posterior to the 
several revelations contained there. From the same and similar evidence, 
however, a rather more complex relationship between the canonical 
traditions is discernible. In the narrative structure of the latter, revelations 
of exclusively regulative content are presented in a manner which con- 
forms to that characteristic of the Quranic theodicy as a whole, of which 
the retribution pericopes (e.g. Shu‘ayb) are examples. 

In the story of Ja‘far and the Nayashi three distinct but related themes 
may be seen: exile from the homeland, enumeration of the basic ingredients 
of monotheism, and external recognition of the prophet’s credentials. In 
that way three purely literary functions—typological, exegetical, and 
aetiological—combine to produce a narrative history. ‘The same process 
can be observed in treatment of passages whose content is not regulative 
but paraenetic: for example, in the relation of Siva 105 to the Affair of the 
Elephant.3 Whatever the sense, or variant readings, generated by the 
phrase ashab al-fil, the literary tradition represents the elaboration of 
three themes: holy war (Abraha’s campaign), the inviolate sanctuary and 
its protectors (Mecca and Quraysh), and the action of God in history (birds 
as bearers of plague). By means of these, the elliptical Quranic passage 
was incorporated into salvation history as an episode both lively and easily 
understood. Here too, as in the story of Ja‘far, relationship to the canon 
is not merely causal, and an attempt to adduce it as illustrative of the 


t See von Rad, Theology ii, 34-0. 
2 See below, IV pp. 127, 140-3. 3 Ibn Hisham, Siva i, 43-61. 
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chronology of revelation was rejected by Suyiiti.? Both episodes are charac- 
terized by action which is symbolic and which takes precedence over the 
direct speech of the corresponding canonical passages. The contrast 
between parallel formulations, canonical and non-canonical, may be 
likened to that which obtains between the narrative framework (Fremd- 
bericht) and the dialogue (Ich-Bericht) observed in the retribution peri- 
copes. 

In all of this material, whether or not ultimately incorporated into the 
canon, the organizing principle was the same: movement in history as an 
act of God. From the foregoing analyses it may be agreed that the patterns 
upon which description of that movement drew were ancient and well 
established. Their literary formulation might seem to make superfluous 
the question of historicity. And it is not merely the chronology of revela- 
tion, as a recognized component of the Quranic masorah, which is proble- 
matic. Traditional discussions of the modes of revelation would appear to 
have derived considerable impetus from polemic about the precise distinc- 
tion between the Muslim and Hebrew scriptures. Indeed, the history of 
the canon itself provokes the question at least of methodological, if not 
substantial, assimilation of earlier descriptive techniques. Assimilation of 
the sort encountered here need not, of course, be defined in terms of a 
rigorous distinction between Urerlebnis and Bildungserlebnis. A literary 
analysis can, after all, only reveal what seems to be the essential role of 
historiography, namely, the unceasing reinterpretation of tradition. It 
need hardly be added that both method and material are almost infinitely 
transferable. 


In the exegetical literature formation of the Quranic canon is ascribed 
to one of two processes: either official recognition of a corpus left intact by 
the Arabian prophet (Urtext), or imposition of a uniform recension pro- 
duced by an officially constituted body with concomitant suppression of 
earlier and variant versions (“Uthmanic codex). ‘The two processes may 
appear as separate, if not quite mutually exclusive, traditions, or together 
as two stages in a single tradition, the consequence of more or less successful 
harmonization. Critical analysis of the tradition(s) is set out in the second 
part of the fundamental work of Néldeke-Schwally, in which may be read 
the authors’ concluding judgement on the diametrical opposition between 
formation of the Quranic canon and that of the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures: ‘Die Entstehung des muhammedanischen Kanons ist vdllig 
abweichend, man kénnte sagen entgegengesetzt verlaufen. Er ist nicht das 
Werk mehrerer Schriftsteller, sondern eines einzigen Mannes und deshalb 
in der kurzen Spanne eines Menschenalters zustande gekommen’.? Now, 


1 Itgan i, 90; cf. Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 10-11, 96-8; Blachére, Histoire iii, 788 
Nn. 3. 2 GdQ ii, 120. 
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it seems to me at least arguable that the evidence of the Qur'an itself, quite 
apart from that of the exegetical tradition, lends little support to that 
assertion. It may, indeed, appear from my description of that document 
that the Muslim scripture is not only composite, but also, and such can 
be inferred from a typological analysis of Quranic exegesis, that the period 
required for its achievement was rather more than a single generation.! 
Traditional material relating to the canon must be assessed not merely 
in respect of its intrinsic merit, but equally by reference to a series of data 
extrinsic to the process itself of canonization but relevant none the less to 
canonicity. It would seem not unreasonable to assume that the latter pre- 
supposed acceptance by the Muslim community of the Quranic revelation 
as normative for its religious life. And yet, Schacht’s studies of the early 
development of legal doctrine within the community demonstrate that, 
with very few exceptions, Muslim jurisprudence was not derived from the 
contents of the Qur’an.? It may be added that those few exceptions are 
themselves hardly evidence for existence of the canon, and further observed 
that even where doctrine was alleged to draw upon scripture, such is not 
necessarily proof of the earlier existence of the scriptural source.3 Deriva- 
tion of law from scripture (halakhic exegesis) was a phenomenon of the 
third/ninth century, and while the obvious inference is admittedly an 
argumentum e silentio, the chronology of the source material demands that 
it be mentioned. A similar kind of negative evidence is absence of any 
reference to the Qur’an in the Figh Akbar I, dated by Wensinck to about 
the middle of the second/eighth century.* Moreover, stabilization of the 
text of scripture (masoretic exegesis) was an activity whose literary ex- 
pression is also not attested before the third/ninth century, and the 
appearance of the classical masahif literature (variae lectiones) was even 
later.5 It is of course neither possible, nor necessary, to maintain that the 
material of the canon did not, in some form, exist prior to that period of 
intensive literary activity, but establishment of a standard text such as is 
implied by the ‘Uthmanic recension traditions can hardly have been earlier. 
One has further to consider the actual significance of the textual variants 
exhibited in these traditions. From the material assembled by Bergstrasser 
and Pretzl, and in more detail by Jeffery, it could well be asked to what 
extent any of the variants, or variant codices (?), may be said to represent 
traditions genuinely independent of the ‘Uthmanic recension. The 
infinitesimal differences are not such as would seem to have necessitated 
suppression of the non-“Uthmanic versions, the more so since a minimal 
standard deviation from the canon was accommodated by the several inter- 


! See below, IV pp. 145-8. 2 Origins, passim but esp. 224-7. 
3 Cf. Strack, Introduction, 10. * Creed, 102-24. 
5 See Jeffery, Materials, 1-16. 

6 GdQ iii, 57-115; Materials, 19-355. 
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pretations of the ahkruf doctrine.! The choice between interpreting those 
codices as conscious (i.e. exegetical) variations upon the ‘Uthmanic 
recension, or as having in common with that recension an earlier Vorlage, 
is not an easy one. What might be considered a special category of variant 
codex, the ‘metropolitan codices’ (masahif al-amsar), do not display the 
differences either among themselves or from the ‘Uthmanic recension which 
are alleged to have provoked the editorial measures attributed to the third 
caliph.? The tradition itself of separate collections of amsdr-variants, far 
from being attributable to so early an authority as the Damascene muqri’ 
Ibn ‘Amir (d. 118/736), appears not to be more ancient than Farra’ (d. 207/ 
822) or possibly than his teacher Kisa’i (d. 189/804). Fixed terminology, 
like reference to the ‘Uthmanic recension as imam, or to mushaf as codex, 
in contrast to the plural masahif not as codices but as variants, can also not 
be dated earlier than the beginning of the third/ninth century.3 The ran- 
dom predominance of Medinese readings in both Sibawayh and Farra’, 
where one might have expected reflections of practice in Basra and Kufa, 
cannot but provoke the impression that concern with the text of scripture 
did not precede by much the appearance of the masoretic literature as it 
has in fact been preserved. Failure to situate regionally actual manuscripts 
of the Qur’an by collating them with collections of ‘metropolitan’ variants 
might be thought to confirm that impression.* 

Now, confronted by the ‘Uthmanic recension traditions one is compelled 
to assume either that suppression of substantial deviations was so instantly 
and universally successful that no trace of serious opposition remained, 
or that the story was a fiction designed to serve another purpose. The first 
possibility is, however, belied by the chronological sequence of literature 
on the Qur’an, of which none may be described as presupposing a standard 
or ve varietur text as early as the middle of the first/seventh century, and 
further, by absence of explicit reference to a canon in contexts where such 
ought to appear. The second possibility, on the other hand, gives rise to 
some interesting but naturally inconclusive speculation on the means to 
which a newly independent religious community might have recourse in 
the effort to describe its origins. I have alluded to the likelihood of a 
Rabbinic model for the account of an authoritative text produced in com- 
mittee, namely the Jamnia tradition on the canonization of Hebrew scrip- 
ture.5 Similarly, the Muslim tradition of an Urtext, whether conceived of 
as independent or as a stage preliminary to “Uthman’s editorial work, 
might be thought to reflect Rabbinic views on the Mosaic reception of 
the Torah. That conjecture derives some support from the relationship 

! GdQ iii, 186-90, 213-28. 

2 Cf. the lists in Ibn Abi Dawad, apud Jeffery, Materials, 39-49; and GdQ iii, 6~19. 

3 GdQ iii, 9 n. 4; Jeffery, op. cit. 13; Beck, ‘Kodizesvarianten’, 353-76. 


4 GdQ iii, 270: ‘dass fast alle Kodizes einen Mischtext aufweisen’. 
5 See above, p. 21. 
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between Moses and Muhammad as recipients of the word of God, integral 
to Muslim discussion of the modes of revelation. The primary source of 
strength for the Urtext tradition may be found in the concept of ‘the final 


review’ (3,.5Y1 4,5,xJ|), representing the culmination of a series of en- 


counters between the prophet and the angel Gabriel for periodic organiza- 
tion of the material so far revealed ‘in order that abrogated matter might 
be distinguished from that which remained effective’ ( eae} Le ys es SJ 
(& 4g) or ‘abrogated distinguished from its replacement’ ($4) Lg came L).? 
The significant element in these descriptions is reference to the doctrine 
of abrogation (naskh) and hence the implications of the Urtext theory 
for halakhic exegesis.? Later formulations of that doctrine required that 
the process of abrogation be incomplete upon the death of the prophet 
and concomitantly that definitive organization of the text of revelation be 
postponed until after that date. The ‘Uthmanic recension story-may be-. 
regarded as the means by which that end was attained.3 

Thus could the two canon traditions be seen as complementary rather 
than contradictory, though the actual instrument of harmonization was the 
celebrated codex of Hafsa, which provided a tidy sequence of events cover- 
ing the period from the death of the prophet to the action of the caliph 
“Uthman.+ It is, however, not absolutely necessary to select only one of two 
interpretations: the “Uthmanic recension story as a reflex of the Rabbinic 
academy at Jamnia, or as a logical construction of the halakhists. The 
technical term employed to describe ‘Uthman’s editorial work, scil. jam’, 
was used with a semantic latitude capable of accommodating a number of 
related but quite distinct actions. Suyiiti’s synthesis includes all of them: in 
naw‘ 18 he assumed throughout the equivalence jam‘: tartib (arrangement), 
but distinguished arrangement/collection between two covers (i.e. in codex 
form), internal arrangement of siras, and arrangement offrestriction to 
readings confirmed by the authority of the prophet, and insisted as well 
upon the difference between order of revelation (tartib al-nuzil) and order 
of recitation (tartib al-tilawa).5 In naw‘ 20, traditions were adduced in 
which jam‘ could be interpreted as preservation/memorization (hifg), as 
recording by writing (kitaba), or as hearing and obeying (al-sam‘ wal-ta‘a 
lahu).® Such a spectrum of meaning, besides reflecting a series of doctrinal 
positions in that long discussion, attests surely to uncertainty about the 
process by which revelation became canon. 

I have in the preceding pages attempted to show that the structure itself 

1 Suyati, Itgdn i, 142, and Kitab al-Mabdni, 26, respectively. 

2 See below, IV pp. 192-201. 

3 Cf. Burton, ‘Cranes’, 246-65, esp. 260; id. ‘Collection’, 42-60. 

4 GdQ ii, 20-3, 91, 114-15. 


5 Itqdn i, 164-83; cf. also Kitab al-Mabani, ch. III, 39-77. 
6 Itgdan i, 199-206. 
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of Muslim scripture lends little support to the theory of a deliberate 
edition. Particularly in the exempla of salvation history, characterized by 
variant traditions, but also in passages of exclusively paraenetic or eschato- 
logical content, ellipsis and repetition are such as to suggest not the care- 
fully executed project of one or of many men, but rather the product of an 
organic development from originally independent traditions during a long 
period of transmission. That such traditions might have been of local/ 
regional character is not impossible, but in view of the inconclusive nature 
of the so-called ‘metropolitan codices’ regional distribution of the variant 
traditions could hardly be justified. An alternative and less refractory hypo- 
thesis is one already advanced: juxtaposition of independent pericopes to 
some extent unified by means of a limited number of rhetorical conventions. 
Such might be held to account both for the repetitive character of the 
document and for what is undeniably its stylistic homogeneity, the latter 
quality in part a consequence of the former.! The content of these pericopes 
may be described as prophetical logza whose formulation exhibits a number 
of recognizable literary types based on what I have designated schemata 
of revelation. In canonical form these Jogia are expressed, not quite con- 
sistently, as the direct utterance of God, but outside the canon take the 
form of reports about such utterances. An example of the latter was seen 
in the story of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib and the Najashi. 

Whether one is justified in equating non-canonical with pre-canonical 
is a historical problem complicated rather than clarified by the evolution 
of exegetical literature. Of the earliest form of that literature, described 
below as narrative/haggadic, we have no specimens which do not exhibit 
traces of redaction characteristic of the third/ninth century. Thus the forms 
in which prophetical Jogia were likely to have been transmitted display a 
version of scripture which is unmistakably canonical. Primacy of the 
narratio is none the less evident, and stylistic as well as explicative ele- 
ments indicate oral transmission.? Again, Ja‘far’s recital is instructive, for 
there material of an ethical and regulative nature was presented in a form 
both hortatory and entertaining, but above all, owing to the contrapuntal 
scheme employed, in a manner both easy to understand and to remember. 
The use of symmetry as a mnemonic technique in oral transmission is of 
course widely attested.3 Repeated application of conventional formulae 
of introduction and conclusion, refrains, litanies, and the structural balance 
observable in related pericopes perform an identical service. It might, on 
the other hand, be more accurate to speak not of oral transmission but of 
oral delivery. Resort to mnemonic device and symmetrical structure does 
not preclude the existence of written Vorlagen, indeed, in many instances 


1 See below, III pp. 117-18. 
2 See below, IV pp. 129-31, 145-8. 
3 Cf. Gerhardsson, Memory, 147, but see the entire section 136—56. 
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presupposes such. Coexistence of textual transmission and oral tradition 
may be substantiated not only by the technique of dictation, but also by 
reference to the exigencies of typically cultic situations (liturgical and didac- 
tic), in which the more appropriate oral delivery exhibits a refinement of 
simple and straightforward recitation from memorized texts. That the many 
techniques associated with refined and sophisticated oral delivery could 
ultimately be incorporated into an improved text may be cited as evidence 
of rhetorical development, but not of change from exclusively oral to 
exclusively written transmission.! 

Related to procedures of transmission and delivery are the techniques 
of oral and written composition. Though from the point of view of his- 
torical reconstruction it is unquestionably useful, perhaps imperative, to 
keep separate the discussion of each, mention at least of the problems 
relating to composition is not unjustified. Both the very high fre- 
quency and the uniform distribution in the Qur'an of formulae and of 
‘formulaic systems’ could indicate not only a long period of oral trans- 
mission but also of oral composition.2 Analysis of formulaic language in 
Muslim scripture would include statistics for the thematic permutations 
which I have described as variant traditions, as well as for the schemata 
adduced to illustrate the theodicy. Equally important are the rhyme- 
phrases employed in Quranic periodization, which exhibit, in addition to 
the stressed syllable of the rhyme itself, fairly uniform length and thus a 
nearly constant metrical value.3 Those phrases are most conspicuous in 
passages of halakhic and narrative content, where they serve as both con- 
junctive and disjunctive markers. Now, all of that material—theme, 
schemata, and rhyme-phrase—may be described as components of formu- 
laic systems, but not necessarily as proof of oral composition. The imagery 
and lexicon of Muslim scripture are almost exclusively archetypal and 
suggest, if they do not presuppose, some contact with literary precursors. 
The dichotomy postulated between ‘borrowing’ and ‘traditional language’ 
is possibly misleading and certainly an oversimplification: like most 
linguistic expression the structure of monotheist revelation contains very 
little that is not ‘traditional language’.5 For the Quranic revelation ascrip- 
tion to Biblical archetypes has been, perhaps unnecessarily, complicated 
by the existence of a native Arabic tradition of monotheistic (hanift) poetry.® 
The authenticity of that poetry has been disputed; its importance to the 
Muslim exegetical tradition cannot be. But the sources of archetypal 


! Gerhardsson, loc. cit.; cf. Widengren, ‘Oral tradition’, esp. 201-32. 

2 Cf. Culley, Formulaic language, 10-20, 21-7; Muilenburg, ‘Hebrew rhetoric’, 97-111. 

3 The criteria for detection and assessment of formulaic language were after all derived 
from oral poetry, see references in Culley, loc. cit.; and Monroe, ‘Oral composition’, 
I-53. 

+ See below, III pp. 112, 115-6. 

5 Cf. Culley, op. cit. 112-19. 6 See below, III pp. 96-7. 
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imagery in the Qur’an are not thereby concealed, nor is the sheer quantity 
of reference to Patriarchal narrative in any way diminished (Moses: 502 
verses in 36 sivas, Abraham: 245 verses in 25 siiras, Noah: 131 verses 
in 28 siiras).! Elaboration of the corpus of prophetical logia from which 
the Quranic canon was eventually separated may have been essentially 
a product of oral composition. Emergence of the canon itself, however, 
represented application of considerable literary technique. Not the least 
of the problems provoked by its final form is the erratic distribution 
of obviously related pericopes.? 

Analysis of its parts does not thus necessarily explain existence of the 
whole. Lack of such over-all logical structure in the Qur’dn as is found in 
the Jewish and Christian canons, is reflected in traditions which attempt 
to postulate a correspondence (vaguely defined and somewhat contrived) 


between parts of the Muslim canon and the earlier scriptures, e.g. JU 
GEIL Get OK gaily shy gd OK Agbdl pred! Lee! ail Spey 
hats 21259 59:3)! Ob.? The descriptive terms are merely quantita- 
tive and the correspondence quite arbitrary, but that it should have been 
adduced at all is worthy of remark. 

The fact of canonicity may be seen as a kind of watershed in the trans- 
mission history of the Quranic revelation.* Development beyond that point, 
which I should hesitate to set before the end of the second/eighth century, is 
to be elicited from a study of exegesis and commentary. Description of the 
course of events up to that date is, I have more than once suggested, 
frustrated by the form in which pertinent witness has been preserved. Any 
attempt at reconstruction is thus hazardous, being limited to tenuous con- 
clusions from literary analogies. If the pericope hypothesis is acknowledged 
to make some sense of the Quranic data themselves, it requires none the 
less to be supplemented by a notion of the environment in which pro- 
phetical /ogia might have been preserved and transmitted. Now, what could 
be seen as obviously analogous circumstances, namely those obtaining for 
preservation and transmission of both Rabbinic and Apostolic formulations 
of the word of God, presuppose for both an authoritative centre of such 
activity, which was Jerusalem.5 Despite implicit emphasis upon the role of 
Medina in the ‘Uthmanic recension traditions, evidence for a single centre 
of activity is not easily found in the pre-canonical transmission history of the 


' Moubarac, Abraham, 27-9. 
2 Cf. GdQ ii, 63-8: with regard to 64 n. 1 it may be observed that Geiger’s proposal 


that the Mishnah tractates were arranged in descending order of their length was ulti- 
mately rejected by Strack, who suggested that their sequence corresponded to that of 
legal problems in the Pentateuch, see Introduction, 27-8. 

3 Kitab al-Mabdni, 235; variants and discussion in Suyati, Itgdn i, 163, 177-81. 

4 Cf. Koch, Growth, 106-8; and Vermes, Scripture, esp. 127-77. 

5 Cf. Gerhardsson, Memory, 214-20. 
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Qur'an, nor, for that matter, in the early development of Islamic juris- 
prudence.’ If the origins of exegetical literature may in fact be located in 
Mesopotamia, that is the paradoxical corollary of a social and political 
development, the literary description of which was designed precisely to 
demonstrate that the story of Islam was conterminous with the history of 
the Arabian peninsula, and especially of the Hijaz in the first/seventh 
century. As such the descriptive material need not be discounted, but can 
by no means be accepted as constituting disinterested historiography. Thus 
the fact of the Mesopotamian environment emerges, perhaps not quite 
accidentally, and must be adduced as criterion for assessing any evidence 
which purports to describe the circumstances of Islam prior to the third/ 
ninth century.” 

Enough has been said of the canonization traditions to indicate their 
contradictory, and probably polemical, character. Proposed as alternative 
was the concept of an organic development exhibiting gradual juxtaposition 
of originally separate collections of logia. The failure to eliminate repetition 
in the canon might be attributed to the status which these Jogia had already 
achieved in the several (!) communities within which they originated and 
by whose members they were transmitted. Here ‘community’ need not be 
understood as a regional specification, though such is not impossible. 
I should be inclined to postulate the growth of logia collections in environ- 
ments essentially sectarian but within the mainstream of oriental mono- 
theism. Such an environment could be inferred from the evidence of 
parallels proposed by Rabin between Islamic terminology and that of the 
Qumran sect.3 But some of that material reflects polygenesis rather than 
diffusion through historical contact, e.g. the light imagery and the per- 
sonification of evil. And resemblance can be deceptive: rather than in the 
cognate fassara | am tempted to see a methodological reflex of Qumranic 
pesher in the Muslim term ta’wil, and thus an ‘inverted’ semantic relation- 
ship between pesher and tafsir, similar to that found by Rabin to obtain 
between Qumranic and Rabbinic terminology.5 The primary difficulty, 
however, in this and all such expositions aimed at demonstrating historical 
diffusion lies in their uncritical assent to the traditional chronology of 
Islamic origins, resulting inevitably in socio-psychological analyses of data 
whose literary, rather than historical, character is patent. Some scholars, 
among them Ben-Zvi and Katsch, have been excessively generous in their 
assessment of the documentary value of Islamic source materials for the 
existence and cultural significance (!) of Jewish communities in the Hijaz, 

See Schacht, Origins, 8, 213. 

2 On geographical factors in the assessment of legal source materials, cf. Schacht, 
Origins, 188-9, 223, 228. 3 Qumran, 112-30. 

4 Qumran, 114-15 and 122, resp. 


5 Qumran, 96—7, 108-11, 117; cf. below, IV p. 246. 
6 e.g. Rabin, Qumran, 120-7; cf. my observations in BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 613-14. 
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about which Jewish sources are themselves silent.! References in Rabbinic 
literature to Arabia are of remarkably little worth for purposes of historical 
reconstruction, and especially for the Hijaz in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies.? The incompatibility of Islamic and Jewish sources was only 
partially neutralized, but the tyranny of the ‘Hijazi origins of Islam’ fully 
demonstrated, by insistence upon a major Jewish immigration into central 
Arabia.3 Some of the material assembled by Rabin, such as apocalyptic 
concepts and embellishments to prophetology, represent of course diffusion 
through contact, but do not require an exodus from Judaea into the Arabian 
desert.‘ 

Development and perpetuation of a logia tradition by the sectarian 
group/community, wherever it (they) may have been situated, can be 
ascribed to the exigencies of cult or of instruction, but probably not to the 
requirements of legislative or judicial authority. The latter must be 
regarded as the agent itself of canonization and posterior to the liturgical 
and didactic functions of the tradition. The entire process of canenization 
will thus be seen as a protracted one of community formation (Gemeinde- 
bildung).5 The essentially cultic/didactic role of the logia tradition is 
explicit even in the term qur’an (lectio, legenda), which may be said to form 
within the lexicon of the canonization traditions a kind of binary opposition 
with the term mushaf (codex).° In that context the reproach levelled at the 
caliph ‘Uthmin is instructive: laaly YI 2533 LS OL WI Ob-7 The caliph’s 
reply that that the Qur’an (sic) was in fact one and had been sent from One, 
exhibiting a post-canonical stage of the discussion, cannot delete the im- 
pression that gur’dn originally designated any one of several Jogia collec- 
tions. Such is of course confirmed by the masa@hif literature. Canonicity 
once achieved, qur’dn and mushaf became synonymous as designations of 
revelation. That function had, however, to be shared with a third term: 
sunna (exemplum), in which was symbolized the definitive enthronement of 
revelation as canon for the Islamic community. The act found succinct 
expression in Suyiti, in his observation on a typology of revelation (kalam 


allah) articulated by Juwayni: 4» Jol ply GUT eu)! 9a Ola 25 
dalgy je be cpg OLWL Spa LT ddl S5a OF Gaye Ol oy9 LT andl 


1 Ben Zvi, ‘Les Origines’, esp. 178-90; Katsch, Fudatsm, xxv. 

2 Cf. Krauss, ‘Nachrichten’, 321-53; Cohen, ‘Arabisms’, 221-33; Steinschneider, 
Polemische Literatur, Anhang VII, esp. 244-73; Hirschberg, Lehren, 14-26, but see 
below, HI pp. 96-7. 

3 See especially Torrey, Foundation, 1-27; but also Obermann, ‘Islamic Origins’, 
§8—120. 

4 Qumran, 118-21, 128; cf. Wieder, Scrolls, 4: on the messianic symbolism of ‘wilder- 
ness’. 

5 Cf. Koch, Growth, 44; Seeligmann, ‘Midraschexegese’, 150-81. 

6 Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 74. 

7 abari, Annales 1/2952; cf. GdQ ii, 50, 90. 
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lol Gaye OY adh sel al pt oly ted lol dope OY Yah deal 
Lauih.! The distinction between permitted modes of transmission (litteratim 
and paraphrastic) was merely formal recognition of a principle which 
remained almost purely theoretical. In practice Sunna, as revelation, 
was transmitted with infinite care, and was the primary instrument by 
which the Quranic revelation was linked with the historical figure of an 
Arabian prophet. Inherent in the reports pertaining to that process are two 
factors worthy of remark: the immediacy and practicability of ius con- 
suetudinis as articulated in the Sunna; and consistent emphasis upon the 
role of Medina as its source and paradigm.? 

Formulation of the Sunna as embodiment of prophetical practice/ 
judgement cannot be dated before the beginning of the third/ninth century, 
and thus may be seen as coincident with recognition of the Qur’an as the 
canonical collection of prophetical logia. Juxtaposition of the two revela- 
tions as equally authoritative need not, in my opinion, be understood to 
imply that Qur’an yielded a position already secure to the encroachments 
of Sunna.? It can indeed be argued that the opposite was so: that canoniza- 
tion of the Quranic revelation could only have been effected within the 
community once its content could be related to that of the prophetical 
Sunna and, perhaps more important, to the historical figure delineated 
there. Acknowledgement of a prophet as source of regulative prescription 
for the religious life of the community may be thought to reflect traditional 
notions of charismatic authority. That such should entail discussion of 
the emblems, and in particular the credentials, of prophethood cannot be 
surprising. In Muslim literature a not inconsiderable portion of that 
discussion was concerned to establish the role of scripture as testimony to 
prophethood, and it is that function of the Quranic revelation which forms 
the subject of the following chapter. 

1 Itqdn i, 128; and Goldziher, ‘Kampfe’, 86-98. 


2 Goldziher, Studien ii, 11-22. 
3 Pace Goldziher, Studien ii, 20; see below, IV pp. 174-5, 176-7. 
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EMBLEMS OF PROPHETHOOD 


A MARKED feature of Islamic prophetology is its ethnic orientation, 
nowhere more clearly expressed than in the Quranic concept of umam 
khaltya.' But the scriptural imagery did not quite imply ethnic exclusive- 


ness, and even an apparently unambiguous passage like Q. 14: 4 Age Lay Log 
A495 Qlil ‘YI guy could be adduced in support either of the ethnocentric 


nature of the prophet’s mission (by stressing the basically Arabic content 
of revelation) or as divine proof of its universality (by stressing the inclusion 
of non-Arabic idiom). Commentary on Q. 14: 4 consists largely of specula- 
tion about the language(s) of scripture and of God, a topic complicated by 
controversy over the origins of classical Arabic.3 Apart from the dia- 
metrically opposed possibilities of that particular verse, it may be asserted 
that Quranic imagery underlining the ethnocentric position of prophets 


is both uniform and consistent, e.g. Jy.) Al (9 (Q. 10: 47), ole ey Js 
(13:8), 2 gg AS VI cre Oly (35:24); Langs LPS ops e539 (28: 75). 
These aphoristic formulations, slightly modified, are reflected in the 
retribution pericopes, especially in the conventions employed to introduce 
the themes of commission and of rejection. For example, in Q. 16: 113 


093.45 ware guy ptele tals (cf. 23: 44, 30: 47, 38: 4, 50: 2, 71: 1) is 
emphasized the prophet’s membership of the community to which he has 
been sent, as also in the designation akh (brother) employed in conjunction 
with ahl (people) and ashab (members/companions) in the commission 
formulae.+ Both components, membership and rejection, belong of course 
to the traditional imagery of prophetical experience, e.g. Deuteronomy 18: 
18, Matthew 5: 12, Luke 6: 23. Application of the same or similar descrip- 
tions not only to B. Isra’il but to the entire range of umam khaliya exhibits 
the attenuated election tradition found in Rabbinic and Christian literature, 
according to which every nation was recipient of a prophet, e.g. Numbers 
Rabba 20; 0% YT NY? TaymM> YR oan DSM oD>a Payny ow>,s 
That ummot ha-‘olam, moreover, is reflected in Quranic ummiyyiin (gentiles) 

1 See above, I pp. 2-5. : 2 Cf. Suyiti, Itgdn ii, 106~7. 

3 See below, p. 81, and III pp. 93-106. 

+ See above, I pp. 24-5. 


5 Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 417-18; cf. Andrae, Person, 292-3, adducing other parallels; 
Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 46; Wensinck, ‘Propheten’, 185. 
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can hardly be doubted, and not only in Q. 3: 30, 75 and 62: 2, but also 
in 2: 78.1 Reference to ummiyyiin among Jews, as in Q. 2: 78, may of 
course be a reflex of ‘am ha-ares, but probably in the sense of exclusion or 
separation, as in Ezra 10: 11 and sectarian (Pharisaic, Qumranic, Karaite) 
applications, invariably abusive. Whether, on the other hand, the locution 


ol Jl dy) (Q. 7: 157-8) belongs properly to this instance of 
linguistic and conceptual assimilation is a separate problem; its common 
interpretation suggests a parallel to if not a calque of ‘am ha-ares. 

From the notion of a prophet for every nation the universal character 
of each prophet’s mission may be elicited, as was argued for Q. 14: 4, 
or by reference to the epitheta ornantia lil-‘Glamin (21: 107, 25: 1) and 
‘ala ’I-‘dlamin (3: 33, 6: 86). An internal relationship governing the dis- 
patch and destiny of all prophets may be seen in the concept fatra (Q. 5: 
1g), understood there to ensure that no nation be without a prophet. 
A unique instance of transition from ethnocentric to universal mission is 
explicit in scriptural references to the figure of Abraham, e.g. Q. 3:67 OF L 
Ld late Os ons Lil as No ldog2 eae let and 16: 120 OF wat |p| Ol 
laze a Wi ZU). The imagery is traditional, exhibited in the evolution 
from God-seeker to patriarch to the Pauline concept ‘father of all the faith- 
ful’ (e.g. Romans 4: 9-12).* For the epithet wmma in Q. 16: 120 Zamakh- 
shari provided the gloss ma’miim]imam (exemplum: cf. 2: 124), a conclusion 
of methodological if not material interest: the obvious Vorlage in Genesis 
12: 2 9171"2 WYN was not thereby concealed.5 

Rigorous and consistent distinction between the designations mabi and 
rasil is not justified by Quranic usage, though something is to be said for 
linking the term rasil (apostle, messenger) with the concept of mission to 
a specific nation (wmma).6 Like nadhir, mundhir, bashir, mubashshir, and 
even ‘abd, the denomination rasil is basically functional; the only generic 
term for prophet is the Hebrew loan nabi. But while, or perhaps because, 
Quranic nabi is used only of Biblical figures, the generic employed in 
exegetical literature was mursal, a Quranic term (e.g. Q. 7: 75) understood 


1 Pace Horovitz, op. cit. 53. 

2 Cf. Rabin, Qumran, 12-18, 61~4; his reference 125 n. 2 to Q. 2: 78 must (?) be to that 
use of ‘am ha-ares; see Wieder, Scrolls, 153-6, and the references in Paret, Der Koran, 
21-2 ad loc.; from the context of Q. 2: 78-9 inference of an allusion to sectarian strife 
within the Jewish community seems justified: for the vituperative epithets in that kind 
of polemic cf. Wieder, op. cit. 129-60. 

3 See below, p. 63. 

* Gerhardsson, Memory, 287-8; Beck, ‘Abraham’, 89-94; Moubarac, Abraham, 
99-118, but also 140-8: stressing, curiously, Abraham’s role as recipient of revelation; 
cf. also Chapira, ‘Légendes’, 86-107, 37-43. 

5 Kashshaf ii, 641-2 ad loc.; cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 26-8, 201; Torrey, 
Foundation, 38; Katsch, Judaism, 75-6. 

© Cf. Wensinck, ‘Propheten’, 171-5; and the modifications proposed thereto by Horo- 
vitz, Untersuchungen, 48-9. 
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to include both mabi and rasil, as in Suyiti’s enumeration of those men- 
tioned in Muslim scripture.! Election to prophethood, a divine and uni- 
lateral act, is regularly expressed by one of three verbs: ikhtdra (Q. 20: 13 
Moses), ijtabaé (6: 87 Ishmael and Hebrew prophets), and istafa (2: 130 
Abraham), each employed collectively as well as individually. The generally 
factitive verb ja‘ala, with an appropriate objective complement, may per- 
form the same function (e.g. Q. 19: 31, 26: 21), and an isolated instance of 
istana‘a (20: 41 Moses) may be so interpreted. That the passive participle 
mukhlas is included in the election imagery, as proposed by Lidzbarski, 
can be inferred from Q. 19: 51 (Moses), possibly from 12: 24 (Joseph), but 
not in the sense of prophetical election for the several occurrences of the 
plural (e.g. 37: 40), in which the image is that of the community of worship- 
pers.? The single occurrence of the participle mustafayn (Q. 38: 47 plural) 
is, however, a reference to prophetical election. The very large and merely 
symbolic numbers related of prophets in the Muslim tradition appear to 
reflect discussion of the respective merits of angels and prophets, a relation- 
ship derived from the semantic proximity of malak to rasil (cf. Malachi 3: 1 
"Non now ~uM) and crystallized in the messenger formulae.3 In Q. 40: 78, 
a passage commonly adduced in argument for an infinite number of divine 
messengers, the plural rusul is employed, and glossed nabi in the exegetical 
tradition.* 

Of the later doctrinal development which granted the Arabian prophet 
superiority (sayyid al-mursalin) over God’s other emissaries, there is no 
unequivocal trace in Muslim scripture.5 Indeed, such statements as Q. 2: 


285 Alay cp deal ce pH Y (similarly 2: 136, 3 : 83) clearly make the opposite 
point, namely, that among prophets there was no distinction in rank. That 
view is also emphasized in Q. 41: 43 dLS co heey LS BL YI ew JL 
and 46:9 (hu SI cps lew csS lL (5 in both of which the addressee was 
traditionally seen to be Muhammad. In flat contradiction to such passages 
is Q.17: 55 (yaar Le cpl jax: Lai ily (cf. the imagery in 17: 21) and 
by implication 4: 125 }Js eat! pl aul 4515 (identical phraseology differ- 
ently applied in 17: 73, 25: 28), of which the latter may be compared with 


"ANN DAIIN of Isaiah 41: 8.6 Moreover, Q. 4: 171-2 and 19: 19 may be 
thought to accord a special distinction to Jesus, while a number of verses 


t Itgan iv, 58-67; cf. Speyer, Erzahlungen, 416 n. 1. 

2 ‘Salam und Islam’, 95-6. 

3 See above, I pp. 12-13; cf. Horovitz, op. cit. 46; Wensinck, op. cit. 184, and id. 
Creed, 200-2, 204. : 

+ e.g. Zamakhshari, Kashshaf iv, 180 ad loc. 

5 See Andrae, Person, 245-89, esp. 247-50 for Sulami’s systematic elaboration of that 
argument. 

6 Cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 119-20; Speyer, Erzahlungen, 173. 
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based on the imagery of Q. 2: 253 (those prophets to whom God spoke) 
allude to Adam (2: 31, 37), Abraham (2: 124), but especially Moses 
(4: 164, 7: 143, 26: 10, 27: 8-12, 28: 30-5), reflecting thus the data of the 
exegetical tradition.! Such as it is, the scriptural material may be enlisted 
to support the particular position of Moses in the prophetical hierarchy, 
but hardly that of Muhammad. The paradigm was not only Biblical, but 
Rabbinic.” 

The certainty that already in the Hexateuch the figure of Moses was the 
product of literary elaboration is of some relevance to a description of the 
analogous process for Muhammad.? There, however, the literary develop- 
ment is confined to the non-canonical revelation: the prophetical Sunna 
together with a Muhammadan evangelium formulated as a history of the 
Hijazi Arabs.* Like its Mosaic Vorbild the portrait of Muhammad emerged 
gradually and in response to the needs of a religious community.5 But 
unlike the Hexateuch, from which could be inferred at least the outlines 
of a historical portrait of Moses, the role of the Qur’an in the delineation 
of an Arabian prophet was peripheral: evidence of a divine communi- 
cation but not a report of its circumstances. The historical value of 
Muslim scripture lies, it seems to me, not in its role as source for the 
biography of Muhammad, but rather as source for the concepts eventually 
applied to composition of the Muslim theology of prophethood. The latter 
are both directly accessible in the text of scripture and susceptible of sche- 
matic realization, while the very notion of biographical data in the Qur’an 
depends upon exegetical principles derived from material external to the 
canon. The satisfaction with a century of Quranic studies expressed by 
Paret is thus in my opinion hardly justified. His recognition of the 
arbitrary value of variae lectiones and of the real contrast between ortho- 
graphic and interpretative variants, 2s well as of the problems posed by 
parallel passages, could have provoked some doubt about the reliability 
of the ‘Uthmanic recension traditions, rather than questions about 
Muhammad’s articulation of dogma.’ Further, his distinction between an 
“ausserer Geschichtsablauf’ and an ‘innere Einstellung’, and his admission 
that only for the latter can the Qur’dn be of some documentary value, is 
merely a reflex of the now well-established method of psychological 
description.® 

That the prophetical Sunna itself contains ample evidence of community 
practice (tus consuetudinis:sunna muttaba‘a) as well as practice ascribed 


t See above, I pp. 35-8; and cf. Torrey, Foundation, 75-82 vs. Wellhausen. 
2 Cf. Speyer, op. cit. 419-20; Jeffery, ‘Scripture’, 108-9, 126-7; Katsch, Judaism, 


172-3. 
: ne oo i, oo 4 See below, pp. 65~73. 

: rae, Person, 186. 
6 ‘Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle’, 24-42. : 7 Paret, op. cit. 28, 31-2. 


8 Paret, op. cit. 33 ff; see above, I pp. 43-4, 51-2. 
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specifically to the prophet (susnat al-nabi) is clear from the well-known 
document conveying the caliph “Umar’s instructions to the gadi Abi Miisa 
*|-Ash‘ari, in some recensions of which sunna was transmitted (or glossed) 
sunnat al-nabi.! I consider at least questionable Margoliouth’s assumption 
that the two sources of law were (a) texts of the Qur'an, and (b) practice.? 
From the document itself it is impossible to insist upon a neat distinction 
between community and prophetical practice, or between ‘texts of the 
Qur’an’ and what I have in the foregoing pages designated prophetical 
logia. Qur’an was anyway glossed or transmitted in some recensions kitab 
allah, which may not have been the same thing. The purpose of the 
caliph’s letter was of course justification of resort to analogy, and the 
authenticity of the document may well be doubted. The contrast between 
sunna as practice of the community and sunna as practice of the prophet, 
analogous to the Talmudic distinction between minhag and halakhah,s 
could be and was neutralized by recourse to a simple and transparent 
- expedient: elevation of all statutes, whatever their origin, to the status of 
revelation vouchsafed to a single identifiable recipient. A Muslim formula- 


tion of that dogma reads altey O1,il cag! Jl yi plug adc aul Le Sis 
dna] (gay Ans.© Recognition of the (prophetical) Sunna as Mishnah may 
be regarded as yet another element in what could be described as the 
‘Mosaic syndrome’ of Muslim prophetology. Within the community the 
didactic principle of imitatio magistri (c\x3\ he!) was realized as 
magister dixit (cf. rom mwn'? m>57), in the form of symbolic acts (Ae duu: 
orvyn) and sayings (4J95 div: O°37).’ 

Co-ordination of the Quranic revelation with that process of Gemeinde- 
bildung was the achievement of haggadic exegesis, in which the essen- 
tially anonymous references of the text of revelation were carefully related 
to the originally independent figure of the Arabian prophet. The haggadic 
literary devices were many and varied.’ The extent to which the haggadists 
were concerned primarily to elucidate a fixed scriptural text has perhaps 
been exaggerated.? To describe at least part of Ibn Ish4q’s activity, for 
example, as exegetical (tafsir) is convenient but, if the technical term is 
construed in its traditional sense (explication de texte), possibly misleading. 


! Margoliouth, ‘Omar’s instructions’, esp. 309-10. 

2 Margoliouth, op. cit. 313. 3 See below, pp. 74-6. 

4 Cf. the author’s appropriate observations, 326; and see below, IV pp. 158-9. 

5 See below, IV pp. 199-200. 

© Suyati, Itgdn iv, 174; cf. above, I pp. 51-2; Goldziher, Studten ii, 20; Andrae, 
Person, 179-80; Schacht, Origins, 149: the tradition was known to Ibn Qutayba but not 
to Shafi's. 

7 Cf. Strack, Introduction, 9, 17; Gerhardsson, Memory, 82, 120-1. 

8 See below, IV pp. 122-48. 

9 Cf. Becker, ‘Grundsitzliches’, 520~7; Watt, ‘Materials’, 23-34; and my observations 
in BSOAS xxxi (1968) 148-9. 
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In this context Sellheim’s structural analysis of the Sira deserves notice.? 
The author’s discernment of a three-tiered composition (pp. 48-9) derives 
from a separation of three kinds of material: the Hijazi environment 
(Grundschicht: pp. 73-8), prophetical legend (erste Schicht: pp. 53-73); 
and justification of the ‘Abbasid dawla (zweite Schicht: pp. 49-53). The 
taxonomy depends upon material distinctions rather than formal (stylistic) 
ones, and appears to be at least partly informed by relation to the agreed 
data of Ibn Ishaq’s own career. As such it is a valuable contribution 
towards solving the familiar problems about motives and materials in the 
earliest stages of Islamic historiography.2, Now, the Muslim concept of 
Heilsgeschichte depended, not unexpectedly, upon the didactic value of 
exempla, and those constitute in turn a major portion of scripture.3 
Whether such reflect Muhammad’s idea(s) of history is irrelevant. That 
they represent the organizing principle of Ibn Ishaq’s composition is 
relevant: the figure of an Arabian prophet, warts and all, might be thought 
to provoke the question not so much of historicity as of faithfulness to the 
traditional (Judaeo-Christian) concept of prophethood. From the point of 
view of form-criticism Sellheim’s Grundschicht may be a misnomer, if by 
‘basic’ he would propose a contrast between a nucleus of historical ‘truth’ 
and, on the one hand, the embroidery of prophetical legend (erste Schicht) 
and, on the other, the transparent motives of political patronage (zweite 
Schicht). All three of the structural levels exhibit a single impulse, namely, 
a concern to locate the origins of Islam in the Hijaz. The emergence of 
an Arabian prophetical tradition, of which the earliest agent appears to 
have been the Sira of Ibn Ishaq, may well have contributed to its author’s 
dispute about methodology with Malik b. Anas and his subsequent depar- 
ture from Medina. Indeed, an important problem in the analysis of the 
Sira, and one only alluded to by Sellheim, is Ibn Ishaq’s treatment of 
material preserved also as the canonical text of revelation.* 


e . ° . 


From the Quranic data themselves emerge several characteristics em- 
ployed by the exegetes to establish a relation between the utterance of God 
and its appointed recipient. These concern modes of revelation and came 
to figure significantly in the literary elaboration of a biography appropriate 
to the prophet of Islam.5 As was noted, exegetical discussions of Q. 42: 51 
stressed the equivalence wahy:ilham, from which it was inferred that one 
mode of revelation consisted in divine ‘inspiration’. That justification for 

t ‘Die Muhammad-Biographie’, 33-91. 

2 Cf. Rosenthal, ‘Influence’, 35-45. 

3 E.g. the employment of ‘tbra by Tabari, Annales 1/78, cited by Rosenthal, op. cit. 
38-9; cf. Abbott, SALP i, 6-9. 


* Sellheim, op. cit. 47, 91; see below, IV pp. 127-9. 
5 See above, I pp. 34-8. 
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this inference had to be based on extra-canonical usage is clear from the 
single (problematic) occurrence in scripture of alhama \a| 9339 ls) 93 gags 


(Q. 91: 8), itself the subject of dispute between two interpretations: in- 
formed/communicated by God, or created/implanted in the soul by God. 
In the lexicon of scriptural exegesis, as contrasted with that of philosophy, 
it was the former interpretation which prevailed, attested as early as Kalbi, 


adQ. 12: 15 asgs! Slay bem dell fusyf wigs JI ad lux o/9, though only 


as one alternative to the rendering of awhd as irsal (dispatch).! In later usage 
ilham is unambiguously inspiration, e.g. in Suyti Ai] J] clases! aul well 
3.2 What appears very likely to have been the source of the semantic 
juxtaposition of wahky and ilhdm is reflected in a passage from the seventh/ 


thirteenth-century theologian Ibn Qudama °I-Maqdisi | 45423 | rs re oo 


well LS age tify edd Joi well as 36 aul OY (sic) ULE 22)! ol 
si Ga yy It seems not unreasonable to regard ilham in the 


sense of inspiration a borrowing from the terminology of (profane) 
rhetoric and the several attempts (not supported by Zamakhshari and the 
Mu'tazila) to preserve a distinction between tlham and wahy (as dispatch) 
areaction to the source of that borrowing and ensuing confusion.+ Other 
terms appropriate to the modes of revelation may be thought to corrobor- 
ate this argument. 

Even the word tanzil, a scriptural convention for ‘revelation’ (e.g. Q. 69: 
40-3), could be employed to describe poetic inspiration (scil. of Hassan 
b. Thabit).5 Of significance in this respect is collocation of the verb 
tanazzala (descend) with satanic agents (shaydtin) in Q. 26: 210, 221-2, 
exhibiting the specifically Quranic imagery in which shaytan was identified 
as an agent of evil.6 That this was not always so is clear from the report, 
adduced by inter alios Suyiti, according to which delay in revelation to the 


prophet Muhammad was the result of desertion by his shaytan: mal 
G5 ATVI ei Vand (oyl bs teres becdb at pal aE yl gh ad cots ld CN.” 
Tabari’s reports on the satanic agents operative in the utterances of false 
prophets reflect of course Islamic doctrine on the modes of revelation. 


1 Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 129°; but cf. the same author’s interpretation of awhd 
in Q. 12: 102 as akhbara, above, I p. 34. 

2 Itqan 1, 164. 

3 Goldziher, Abhandlungen i, 6 n. 5; see also Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung, 35-6; 
cf. BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 616. 

4 Pace Heinrichs, loc. cit. 

5 See Jeffery, ‘Scripture’, 190; Blachére, Histotre ii, 333; Shahid, ‘Contribution’, 573. 

® Shahid, ‘Contribution’, 569-72, 577-8. 

7 Itqan i, 91; Zamakhshari, Kashshdf iv, 765~6 ad Q. 93: 3 identifying the woman as 
Umm Jamil/Jumayl, wife of Abi Lahab; for the several traditions in Jabari, cf. Birke- 
land, The Lord guideth, 13-8; and Bukhari: ‘Der Schaitan der Propheten ist der Engel 
Gabriel’, cited Wellhausen, Reste, 134 n. 2. 
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The essentially neutral content of shayian (daemonic as opposed to dia- 
bolical) in the passages from Suyiiti and Bukhari could be interpreted as 
evidence of a situation in which prophetic and poetic inspiration were, 
if not identical, at least closely related.' That the tale reported of the poet 
Umayya b. Abi ’1-Salt, in which his breast was opened and filled (with the 
gift of inspiration), should figure among the infancy stories of the prophet 
Muhammad might be thought to have similar significance. Negative 
statements in scripture traditionally associated with the Arabian prophet, 


such as Q. 69: 41 ,cli (od ga Ly, 69: 42, cab Soe Yo, and 37: 36 
Oper ls lag] LFW tf, as well as the celebrated attack on the 


‘poets’ (26: 221~7), exhibit exceptive constructions in which the content 
of the message rather than the source or mode of inspiration is im- 
pugned.3 References to the prophet as visionary (2 Samuel 24: 11), as 
seer (1 Samuel 9: 9), as mad (Hosea g: 7), anyway contain such tradi- 
tional imagery as seriously to diminish the impact of whatever invective 


they might bear, perfectly expressed in Q. 51: 52 cps cpl ) Pu yas 


C)g2>e3 ll pale LSE YT Ug ops woh. Instructive examples of parallel 
phraseology for divine and satanic inspiration are generated by Quranic 
application of the verb algd (literally to cast, but often synonymous with 


arsala, or with awhd, in the sense of dispatch), e.g. Q. 40:15 cys re yl ah 
© peal (cf. 4: 171; and a similar construction with nafakha 21: 91), 20: 39 
cat dizes Ale cally and 8: 12 Ce I 19a “Cpl Gli G WL The 
imagery was perpetuated in the exegetical tradition, e.g. cyl Gb Lire of 
Ade Acts 9 Sgu Jl SI S323 BotreeJ| describing the activity of Gabriel.5 In 
Q. 22: 52, however, that same activity is attributed to a satanic agent Al 
OUartd! aly Ly al fued . . . Al G Ole tJI (cf. 22: 53, and 20: 87 
with reference to al-sdmiri).° The centrality of Q. 22: 52 in discussions of 
the Islamic theory of abrogation has been demonstrated by Burton, and it 
seems clear that pertinent interpretation of satanic alga required that it be 
understood as counterpoint to ansd (to make forget), e.g. Q. 6: 68, 12: 


42, 18: 63, 58: 19.7 The significance in those discussions of satanic, as 
opposed to divine, agency consists in the light it throws upon the semantic 


1 Goldziher, Abhandlungen i, 107-8; cf. Jeffery, ‘Scripture’, 191 n. 10. 

2 Goldziher, Abhandlungen i, 3, 213; Horovitz, ‘Himmelfahrt’, 171-3; see below, pp. 
66-7. 

3 Pace Shahid, ‘Contribution’, 568-72. 

4 Cf. Goldziher, Abhandlungen i, 5, 7 on nafakha|nafatha. 

5 Suyati, Jtqgan i, 125. 

© Cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 163-4; Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 114-15; and the 
literature cited Paret, Der Koran, 334-7, esp. Yahuda, “The Golden Calf and the Samiri’. 

7 ‘Cranes’, 253-4, 265; see below, IV pp. 195-6. 
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evolution of shaytan: from poetic muse to God’s particular adversary, from 
shaytan as jinni to shaytan as iblis.1 

The parallel and easily confused sources of prophetical and poetic 
inspiration noticed here have an approximate Biblical counterpart in con- 
flicting reports on the motive of the Davidic census, related in 2 Samuel 24: 
1-9 and 1 Chronicles 21: 1~7 (cf. 1 Samuel 16: 14 on Saul and the two 
spirits of God). Quranic adaptation of the Judaeo-Christian Satan will not 
have been a consequence merely of antonomasia, nor yet of an attempt to 
separate prophet from poet (for both might be divinely inspired), but 
rather, of a persuasion that all inspiration required an intermediary. It may 
also be observed that Widengren’s description of the prophet as recipient 
of revelation concedes but nominal recognition of this very characteristic 
element in the Muslim concept of scripture by stressing inordinately his 
movement towards and confrontation with God.? That imagery, too, 
belongs to the exegetical tradition, but seldom, save in allegorical and 
sectarian interpretation, impinges upon scholarly understanding of the 
modes of revelation. Whatever body of prophetical ‘wisdom’ might from 
time to time have been regarded as supplementary to the contents of 
scripture, it was with an organized corpus of recognizable Jogia that the 
mainstream of Islamic theology was concerned, and not with a source of 
concealed wisdom for the elect. The appearance, at several levels of popular 
and sectarian theology, of elements drawn from the inexhaustible pool of 
Oriental Gnostic concepts is undeniable, but did not much influence the 
stability of orthodox Muslim doctrine regarding the content and mode of 
the Quranic revelation.3 

The agency of mediation is symbolized, somewhat ingenuously, in two 


scriptural passages: Q. 6: 112 pil Cable Iypte 43 JS Wee WAT s 
Sail 9) yer seal reer PR cals and 72: 27-8 oe sy! oe YI 
cry OV Ley Ngthel a5 O pled ley ald Gag are Ger Ge Hee AU Sgey 
While the first postulates for every prophet (nabi) a satanic tempter hostile 


to the divine mission with which he has been entrusted, the second pro- 
vides for a guardian angel (rasad) to ensure that the mission is fulfilled: 
Cabltd! cys Aigo, SGM! os dete 40).4 This anthropomorphic ex- 
pression of the sources of deine < communication found significant elabora- 
tion in Muslim views on the part played by the angel Gabriel in the process 
of revelation: In Juwayni’s typology it is made quite clear that Gabriel was 
the agent of transmission for both Qur’an and Sunna, the former literally 

' Cf. Goldziher, Abhandlungen i, 7, 106-17; id. ‘Ginnen’, 685-90; Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed, 98-100; Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 87, 120-1; Ahrens, ‘Christliches im 
Qoran’, 176. 


2 Apostle of God, 124-7, 207-8. 3 Widcugren, op. cit. 100 n. 2. 
+ Zamakhshari, Kashshdf iv, 633 ad Q. 72: 27-8. 
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(bil-lafz) and the latter conceptually (bzl-ma‘na).! While later exegetes 
appear to have agreed upon the Qur’an as referent for the accusative pro- 
noun in Q. 97: 1, Barth’s proposal that it was Gabriel dispatched by God 
in Laylat al-qadr is not only likely from the point of view of syntax, but 
is supported by Kalbi’s interpretation of a similar construction in Q. 12: 2 


43) Spee fe sores Je OAL bye Wf Ul Jom Lye UT Wf U 
dy »2J|.2 Explicit mention of Gabriel in Muslim scripture (Q. 2: 97-8, 


66: 4) would seem hardly to bear the burden of exegesis produced to depict 
his central role in the mechanics of revelation: Zamakhshari found it worth 


while to explain that the accusative pronoun in al O34 dLJs Je Jy ai 


referred to the Qur’an.3 But paucity of reference could be and was com- 
pensated for by identifying Gabriel with the Spirit, e.g. riih al-qudus 
(Q. 2: 253, 5: 110, 16: 102), al-rith al-amin (26: 193), riihand (19: 17), 
al-riih (40: 15 etc.), an equation difficult to reconcile with Q. 17: 85 
and the elaborate story of Muhammad, Gabriel, and the rabbis of 
Yathrib.4 In the light of both Biblical and Rabbinic allusions to 
Gabriel, the Muslim allegation that he was regarded by the Jews as 
an enemy poses something of a problem. Most of the reasons usually 
adduced to support this contention are set out in Zamakhshari: (a) 
that Gabriel had revealed to the Jewish prophet (sic, cf. Jeremiah 27) 
God’s intention to destroy the Temple through the agency of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; (b) that God had commanded Gabriel to establish prophethood 
among the Jews but he had taken it elsewhere (scil. to the Arabs); (c) that 
he had revealed the secrets of the Jews to Muhammad. These details, 
together with an account of an altercation between ‘Umar and the rabbis 
of Yathrib about the relative merits of Gabriel and Michael, were tenuously 
attached to the Quranic phrase (2: 97): Say, who is an enemy of Gabriel ? 
Itself polemical in tone, the phrase might be thought to reflect the several 
versions of a test of ‘true prophethood’ imposed by the Jews of Yathrib/ 
Medina upon Muhammad or by Quraysh with their assistance, in each 
instance thwarted by the intervention of Gabriel on behalf of the Arabian 
prophet.5 This interpretation would point to the third of the three reasons 
for hostility between Gabriel and the Jews, namely, that he had revealed 
their secrets to Muhammad. The nature of the polemic must, I think, be 
understood as exclusively Judaeo-Muslim, and the role of Quraysh seen as 
a literary embellishment designed to show that opposition to Muhammad 
was (also) Arabian. Gabriel’s position in Muslim prophetology is, after all, 


1 Cited above, I pp. 51—2. 

2 See above, I pp. 34-5; Barth, ‘Studien’, 119; Kalbi, Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 128°. 
3 Kashshaf i, 169 ad Q. 2: 97. 

4 See below, IV pp. 122-6. 

5 Kashshdf, loc. cit.; cf. Suyiti, Itgan i, 97. 
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not qualitatively different from that predicated of himin Daniel 8: 15,9: 21, 
possibly 10: 9 ff., and in Rabbinic literature.! 

In Muslim, as in Rabbinic, tradition one of Gabriel’s primary functions 
is that of pedagogue: as he had been guide and mentor to Joseph (Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan ad Genesis 37: 15; Talmud Babl. Sotah 36b) and to 
Moses (Exodus Rabba I 67b), so too for Muhammad he performed the rites 
of initiation into prophethood, instructed him concerning ablutions and 
the times of prayer, guided him during his ascension to heaven, and 
arranged for him the content of revelation during meetings in Ramadan.? 
For the Arabian prophet that instruction was of particular significance 
since, according to the traditional interpretation of ummi in Q. 7: 157~8 he 
was illiterate: [ yy Yo LK Y’ ol. The manner in which this dogma 
influenced discussion of the modes of revelation has been noticed.3 The 
consequent postulation of an equivalence ummi:‘am ha-ares may reflect 
a misunderstanding of Q. 2: 78.4 On the other hand, a similar dogmatic 
impulse in Patristic literature, according to which Jesus and the apostles 
were described as anthropot agrammatoi, was adduced by Wensinck.5 
The basis in Christian scripture for that view, e.g. John 7: 15, Acts 4: 13, 
might be thought to exhibit a specifically anti-Rabbinic (Pharisaic) ten- 
dency. An analogous orientation in Muslim tradition is illustrated by 
several elements in the Muhammadan evangelium.® 


The same Quranic passage (7: 157) provided a point of departure for the 
allegation that the Arabian prophet had been prognosticated in Hebrew 


and Christian scripture: _Jx6 lige Adgdees owl os el Apu 
ch Vlg slygJl Gg. Despite the further charge that sectaries of both 


religions had falsified and concealed (tahrif, kitman) those parts of their 
scripture which predicted the coming of Muhammad, the search for 
proof-texts (testimonia) was notably successful.? Since the technique 
itself had clearly been developed and refined in the crucible of Judaeo- 
Christian polemic (cf. Luke 24: 27), it is of some interest that its earliest 
attestation in Muslim literature should be an interpretation of Ahmad/ 
Muhammad as the Paraclete of John 15: 23-16: 1.8 On the other hand, 
the classical loci probantes from Hebrew scripture were (curiously, in 


' Cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 12-15, 200; Katsch, Judaism, 85-91; Horovitz, 
Untersuchungen, 46, 107; Pedersen, EI, s.v. Djabra’il. 

2 References in Wensinck, Handbook, 59; see above, I p. 37. 

3 See above, I p. 36: munajjam opposed to jumla. 

+ See above, pp. 53-4; cf. GdQ i, 14. 5 ‘Propheten’, 191-2. 

® Cf. Koch, Growth, 88; Gerhardsson, Memory, 12~—3; and see below, pp. 70-1. 

7 See below, IV pp. 189-90. 


§ Ibn Hisham, Siva i, 232-3; cf. GdQ i, 9-10 n. 1; and bibliographical references GAS 
i, 289. 
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the light of Christian figural interpretation of the imagery in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, etc.) not the prophetical books, but, rather, passages from 
the Torah, e.g. Genesis 17: 20, Deuteronomy 18: 15, 33: 2, all objects of 
later and detailed refutation by Maimonides.! But in the later efflorescence 
of that polemic references to Isaiah especially, but also to the other pro- 
phets and of course the Psalter, were abundant.? The passages adduced 
consisted of such as were traditionally recognized (by Jewish and Christian 
exegetes) to contain obviously messianic symbolism, and their use by 
Muslim polemicists displays familiarity with both substance and tech- 
niques of Biblical exegesis. One example was the attention devoted to 
numerical value of the letters in the name(s) of the Arabian prophet, 
AHMaD (Q. 61: 6) and MuHaMMaD (3: 144, 33: 40, 47: 2, 48: 29), the 
results of which calculations were seen to correspond to (numerical) 
equivalents in selected Biblical phraseology, e.g. Genesis 17: 20. Mention 
of this device (hisab al-jummal) is attested in the earliest Quranic exegesis 
and related there to Jewish practice (scil. Pp" and NIHM"2).3 


In Muslim scripture itself both Ahmad (Q. 61: 6 >. uh d Jaap | pcenag 
dea! Anil (Gta) and Muhammad (33: 40 by ce del bl toes OF L 
Cmadl pilig alll guy (9) occur in contexts exhibiting distinctly 


messianic imagery. The locution ‘seal of the prophets’, traditionally 
interpreted as reference to the last link in a chain of prophetical election 


(cli +), can, if somewhat arbitrarily, be related to occurrence of 


finite forms of the verb khatama in the sense ‘to place a seal upon’ 
(Q. 2: 7, 6: 46, 36: 65, 42: 24, 45: 23). As such it was synonymous with 
Quranic faba‘a (e.g. 9: 93), and that equivalence (poSls : alb) was in- 
corporated into the exegetical tradition.* The eschatological significance of 
Q. 33: 40 1s, however, unmistakable, and the verse might be understood 
to constitute an exception to the attested principle that a prophet be elected 
from within his own community: thus, ‘Muhammad is not the father of 
anyone of you, but rather the messenger of God and seal of the prophets’. 
That Q. 33: 40 contains one of the four occurrences in scripture of the 
name Muhammad suggests a particular polemic, in which not only the 
credentials but also the identity of the Arabian prophet was in dispute. The 
calque proposed by Hirschfeld, ann (Haggai 2: 23, cf. Jeremiah 22: 24), 
required that the Arabic cognate be interpreted, indeed, as signet (tab‘) 


1 Iggeret Teman, 36-7; cf. Steinschneider, Polemische Literatur, 326-7. 

2 See Steinschneider, op. cit. 325-9, 389-92, and separate entries nos. 2, 14/66, 105; 
Goldziher, ‘Polemik’, 372-9; Schreiner, ‘Zur Geschichte’, 595, 599-601, 613, 625-8, 
642-7. 

3 eg. Kalbi, Tafsir ad Q. 3: 7, MS Ayasofya 118, 297; Muqatil, Tafsir intro. and ad 
Q. 3:7, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 2°, 35%; cf. Bacher, Terminologie i, 127, ii, 27-8, respectively. 

4 e.g. Zamakhshari, Kashshdf iti, 544-5 ad Q. 33: 40. 
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indicating divine election.! That put forward by Horovitz, odpayis 
(x Corinthians 9: 2, cf. Romans 4: 11) equated khdtam with musaddiq (corro- 
boratio), that is, verification of earlier prophets and scriptures, a frequent 
Quranic usage (e.g. 2:101, 3: 81).? The teleological interpretation suggested 
by Jeffery, réAos véuov (Romans 10: 4, cf. Daniel 9: 24) was in harmony 
with traditional Muslim exegesis, as well as attested in Manichean litera- 
ture.3 Only the last proposal would seem to do justice to the eschatological 
flavour of Q. 33: 40, and of 61: 6 where, incidentally, it is Jesus, not ‘he 
who shall come after me’, who is designated musaddiq. 

Both verses contain the kind of material from which the Islamic Pro- 
phetenkultus was elaborated, and might be thought to refute the view that 
the latter was diametrically opposed to the Quranic portrait of an Arabian 
prophet.* The inherent weakness of that view is its dependence upon a 
clear distinction between a later, sectarian (even extremist) development of 
the concept Oeios dvOpwros, and an original, factual, and sober account of 
_ the pious man summoned by God. So tidy a dichotomy is supported 
neither by the content of revelation nor the chronology of early Islamic 
literature. Despite protests of the type ‘I am only. . .’/“I am nothing but 
... (eg. Q. 7: 188, 18: 110; the type is formulaic, cf. 26: 115 for Noah, 
and 19: 19 for Gabriel!), the biography of Muhammad formulated in 
exegetical literature cannot be said either to distort or to contradict scrip- 
tural data on the words and deeds of prophets in general. Indeed, from 
the point of view of a literary analysis, it can be argued that the principal 
difference between the text of scripture and the Muhammadan evangelium 
lies merely in the canonical status of the former. Thematic and exemplary 
treatment of prophethood in the Qur’an was reformulated in the evan- 
gelium (sunna/sira) as the personal history of Muhammad. 


° 


As in the classical literature of Hebrew prophecy, accounts of the 
prophetical call in Muslim scripture begin abruptly with one or another of 
the formulae of commission, and dispense with description of whatever 
preparation may have preceded the call.° I should hesitate, however, to 
concede e silentio there was no such preparation for the reception of revela- 
tion.” For the pre-classical period of Hebrew prophecy evidence of such 
was occasionally transmitted, e.g. for Samuel (1 Samuel 1: 20-8, 2: 18-21, 
3: 1-4), presumably in the original documents underlying the Elijah/ 
Elisha cycles, but especially for Moses (Exodus 1: 8-3: 1 ff.).8 The infancy 

t Researches, 23; cf. Goldziher, ‘Bemerkungen zur neuhebraischen Poesie’, 724-6, 
for the poetic use of khatam: misrah (Isaiah 9: 6). 

2 Untersuchungen, 53-4. 3 ‘Scripture’, 266-7. + Andrae, Person, 292-3. 

5 See Horovitz, ‘Biblische Nachwirkungen’, 184-9, on the rather facile equations of 


Jensen, ‘Das Leben Muhammeds’, 84-97. 6 See above, I pp. 12, 23-5. 
7 Pace von Rad, Theology ii, 50-9. 8 Cf. Eissfeldt, Einleitung, 349-56. 
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stories of Samuel and Moses have at least two motifs in common: election/ 
dedication at birth, and a mode of life designed to induce responsiveness 
to the word of God. The importance of the Mosaic exemplum, which also 
dominated Jewish prophetology, in both Muslim scripture and exegesis 
has been noticed.'! That the two motifs should figure in the evangelium 
infantiae of the Arabian prophet is not unexpected, though it is of course 
quite possible that the immediate Vorbild was not Moses.” It may, on the 
other hand, also not have been Jesus. The typology of such motifs, as set 
out by Andrae, may be understood to represent or to be drawn from a pool 
of narrative ingredients traditionally appropriate to the lives of holy men.3 
The manner in which these could be adapted to a particular ambient 
emerges from Kister’s study of the descriptive terminology employed in 
accounts of Muhammad’s piety prior to his call.4 Collation of Gospel 
material with Islamic tradition, as undertaken by Goldziher, is obviously of 
value but could be misleading.’ As a distinct literary type the Evangelion 
was not restricted to the Christian canon, but represented the historiciza- 
tion of logia traditions found not only in Biblical but also in Rabbinic and 
Gnostic literature. The Muslim term pertinent to that genre is mab‘ath 
(mission), in which historical development is symbolized in the thematic 
polarity: promise-fulfilment. The ingredients of the Muhammedan 
evangelium vary from one collection to another, but most had achieved 
literary stabilization by the beginning of the third/ninth century. 

Literary transmission did not necessarily entail a fixed order, and 
fluctuation of three elements in particular has been remarked and analysed, 
namely, the purification, the beatific vision, and the ascension/nocturnal 
journey.” ‘The Quranic evidence for each of those incidents in the life of 
Muhammad is tenuous indeed, and such agreement as does exist in 
exegetical literature on chapter and verse exhibits acceptance of several 
arbitrary connections between scripture and the prophetical evangelium. 
For example, the ritual opening of the breast, or purification, reflects un- 
doubtedly a formula for the origin of poetic inspiration, and juxtaposition 
of its Muhammadan version to Q. 94: 1-3 rests upon the semantic equiva- 
lence shagq batn:sharh sadr. Now, Schrieke has argued persuasively that 
such and similar rituals are almost invariably preliminary to an ascension 
(confrontation with deity), indicating thus a syndrome whose internal logic 
requires no scriptural support.® The exegetical (as opposed to historical) 

t See above, pp. 55-6, and I pp. 35-8; cf. Maimonides, Daldla ii, chs. 32-45, esp. 36. 

2 Ibn Hisham, Siva i, 155-7, 235. 3 Person, 28-56. * “‘Tahannuth’, 223-36. 

5 Studien ii, 382-93; id. ‘Neutestamentliche Elemente’, 390-7. 

6 Cf. Koch, Growth, 59-60. 

7 See Bevan, ‘Mohammed’s ascension’, 51-61; Schrieke, ‘Himmelsreise Muhammeds’, 
1-30; Horovitz, ‘Muhammeds Himmelfahrt’, 159-83. 

8 ‘Himmelsreise Muhammeds’, 6-9; cf. also Widengren, Apostle of God, 80-95, 199- 


216 on the ascension as a literary topos; Birkeland, The Lord guideth, 39-55, speaks, 
however, of the theological distortion of ‘an original experience of God in the Prophet’s 
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link between ritual purification and Q. 94: 1-3 Lesas Sy de cy) cs wl 
Sig ai1 CUI 45,39 eke is none the less a legitimate one, and was of 


particular value in discussions of the dogma relating to prophetical perfection/ 
infallibility (‘isma).! First articulated in Figh Akbar II (dated by Wensinck 
towards the middle of the fourth/tenth century), the dogma exhibits elements 
of both sectarian emphasis upon the qualities of the imamate and of 
Rabbinic views on the kings and prophets of Israel.2 Application to the 
Quranic text enabled exegetes to identify the ‘burden’ (wizr) of Q. 94: 2 
with apparent mention of earlier transgression (dhanb) and error (dalal) in the 
life of the Arabian prophet (e.g. Q. 40: 55, 48: 2, 93: 7), necessitating in 
turn postulation of the earliest possible date in his life for the act of puri- 
fication. In the evangelium itself the dogma found elaboration in the story 
of the attempt by Quraysh to seduce Muhammad with offers of power and 
wealth, to which naturally he did not succumb.3 Similarly, the second ele- 
ment in the syndrome of prophetical initiation, the beatific vision, may 
exist independent of scriptural support, which, however, could be and 
often was adduced in discussions not so much of Muhammad’s prophetical 
experience as of whether and when the faithful might be expected to see 
God.* ‘Those verses which were considered relevant to Muhammad’s 
vision, e.g. Q. 53: 11-18, 81: 19-25, 48: 27, were the object of extensive 
and contradictory exegesis, resolved, save in the litteratim theses of the 
mystics, by resort to compromise in the form of a spiritual vision ((§ 4) 5) 
ili cf. 227 m8). The vision was intimately related to the third ele- 


ment in the syndrome of initiation: the ascension. That ascension (mz‘rdj) 
and noctural journey (zs7a’) exhibit fissiparous production from a single 
tradition seems clear: their not quite consistently separate treatment in 
exegetical literature betokens a concern for chronological development in 
the evangelium, in which the ascension was combined with the already 
preposited ritual of purification.® 

The Quranic verse to which that exegetical tradition was invariably 


attached is 17: 1 dora)! I pl pl doeemedt ope Ae oe Cyl CA Oboe 
Lai. The anonymity of thie reference was conceded only by Bevan.’ 


own life’; id. ‘Legend’, 6-12, distinguished the shagq batn version as an ‘investigation’ 
motif, separate from the purification and prior to the vocation. 


1 Cf. Andrae, Person, 134-9; Birkeland, ‘Legend’, 42-7, on the transition shagqg: sharh. 

2 Creed, 192: articles 8-9, commentary 217-18. 

3 Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 295-7; cf. Matthew 4: 1-11, etc.; and see below, IV p. 122. 

4 Wensinck, Creed, 63-6. 

5 Andrae, Person, 68-85; Widengren, ‘Oral tradition’, 258-60; Goldziher, Richtungen, 
105-6; a rationalistic interpretation worthy of Ndldeke may be read, appropriately, in 
DeGoeje, ‘Die Berufung Mohammed’s’, 1~5. 

6 Schrieke, ‘Himmelsreise Muhammeds’, 14; Horovitz, ‘Muhammeds Himmelfahrt’, 
174-5; Birkeland, ‘Legend’, 54-60. 7 ‘Mohammed’s ascension’, 53-4. 
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The alternative, namely, that ‘abd can only be Muhammad, implies sub- 
mission to an interpretation of all the Quranic data which, in my 
opinion, has yet to be demonstrated.! Far from providing unambiguous 


witness to the Arabian prophet, this particular scriptural image ((¢ al 
J ot) is employed, in but slightly varying forms, only to describe 


Moses’ departure from Egypt (Q. 20: 77, 26: 52, 44: 23; laylan may 
reflect the imagery of Exodus 12: 29-34).2 Moreover, the introductory 


formula ($4! Ole. is most probably of cultic origin and general applica- 


tion. Without specification of the terminal points in the journey ¢,, 
Lai | Jorwes! 5! el | pol AexuweJ!, probably a gloss, identification of ‘abd 
with Moses might be thought confirmed by the following verses (17: 
2 ff.).4 On the other hand and without exception, it is with Q. 17: 1 that 
the 1sra@’, and more often than not the mi‘rda, are linked in the exegetical 
tradition. In the light of the clearly Mosaic formulation of Muslim 
prophetology, that connection can hardly be described as arbitrary or 
fortuitous, but may reflect as well a mixture of motifs. Sudden transport 
by the spirit of God from one place to another is a motif not uncommon in 
the literature of prophetical expression (e.g. Elijah: 1 Kings 18: 12, 
2 Kings 2: 11, 16; Ezekiel 2: 12, 8:3, 11: 1, 43: 5; cf. 2 Corinthians 12: 
2-4), and it may be that some such instance of divine intervention lay 
behind the hymnic imagery of Q. 17: 1.6 

That transposition of imagery, from what must have been in origin a 
reference to the Mosaic exodus to an expression of ecstatic movement, can 
have been effected only by means of the phrase ‘from the sacred mosque to 
the furthest mosque’ which, I have noted, may be an exegetical gloss 
designed to accommodate within the canonical text the ascension episode 
of the Muhammadan evangelium. Allusion in Q. 17: 60 to a vision (lig 


rel dss VI kay Sl bs Jt Was) and in 17: 93 to an ascension (3,3 9/ 


t Cf. GdQ i, 134-7, ii, 85-8; Widengren, Apostle of God, 96-114; Schrieke, ‘Himmels- 
reise Muhammeds’, 13 n. 6; Horovitz, ‘Muhammeds Himmelfahrt’, 160-1: unchar- 
acteristically ingenuous, and ironic in the light of his further observation on another 
identification (162), ‘Dass auch die europdische Forschung sie bisher ohne Nachpriifung 
iibernommen hat, beweist nur, dass sie sich keineswegs iiberall von dem Banne der is- 
lamischen Tradition befreit hat’. 

2 A related locution is used twice of Lot’s departure from Sodom, Q. 11: 81, 15: 65; 
see above, I p. 8. 3 See above, I pp. 17~18. 

4 All of Q. 17: 1 was judged an interpolation by GdQ i, 136-7, though Weil’s proposal 
of a forgery was rejected, GdQ ii, 85-8. 

5 e.g. the pseudepigraphic Assumptio Mosis, cf. Eissfeldt, Einleitung, 770-1; Mou- 
barac’s linking, Abraham, 59-60, of Q. 17: 1 with the Abraham traditions is in my 
opinion unjustified, though it was of course a Meccan sanctuary tradition which facili- 
tated interpretation of masjid hardm and magjid agsd as toponyms, cf. Abraham, 53-81. The 
Biblical Abraham was not merely a seeker of God, but also a founder of sanctuaries, 
e.g. Genesis 12: 7, 8, 13: 4, 18, 22: 9. 

6 Cf. GdQ i, 134 n. 7. 
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clauJ! .§)are hardly relevant to the content of 17: 1. Both are polemical and 


the latter hypothetical, as is the ascension imagery in Q. 6: 35 and 15: 14. 
In the exegetical tradition the sacred mosque was identified as the Ka‘ba in 
Mecca and the furthest mosque simply as Jerusalem.! In Jerusalem the 
Rock (sakhra) might also be specified, but relation of the ascension as well 
as the nocturnal journey to Q. 17: 1 would appear to support identification 
of the furthest mosque with heaven.? A corresponding spiritualization of 
the point of departure (!) for both is discernible in statements ascribed 
to ‘Abdallah b. “Abbas, according to which it was the spirit (rik) of 
Muhammad which made the journey from a point depicted not specifically 
as the sacred mosque, but more generally as sacred enclave (haram).3 But 
a tendency in the opposite direction, namely, to fix the terminal points of 
the journey at the Ka‘ba (Mecca) and at the Aqsa mosque (Jerusalem) 
attests to the political significance of Islamic sanctuaries and only inci- 
dentally to the exegesis of Q. 17: 1.4 The link between revelation and the 
evangelium was, however, not neglected. The celebrated tradition pre- 
scribing three pilgrimages (12.4 OH JI Vi Ji JI Las ‘Y) appears in 
Mudéiatil’s discussion of Q. 17: 1, together with several stories about the 
sanctity of Jerusalem, exhibiting conflation of masjid al-aqsa with sakhra 
bayt al-maqdis.5 One is tempted, if not quite constrained, to see in those 
sanctuary traditions the origin of the isra’/m1‘raj story, imposed upon Q. 
17: 1 much in the way Sirat al-Fil was made the peg for a similar sanctuary 
tradition concerning Mecca.® If, indeed, the exegesis did not in both 
instances precede the revelation, it would none the less appear to have 
originated independently of the verses it purported to explain. That same 
ambivalent relationship between scripture and interpretation holds for 
much of the content of the Muhammadan evangelium. 

Attached also to Q. 17: I is a characteristic example of prophetical 
vaticinatio ex eventu (akhbar al-ghayb): Quraysh, appropriately astonished 
by Muhammad’s report of his nocturnal journey, challenged him to 
describe a caravan of theirs at that moment returning to Mecca from Syria 
(sic). This the prophet duly met, adding details of its leading camel 
and predicting its arrival in Mecca next morning.” That the source of the 

t e.g. Zamakhshari, Kashshdf ii, 647 ad Q. 17: 1; cf. Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 140-1. 

2 See Schrieke, ‘Himmelsreise Muhammeds’, 13-15 ; Horovitz, ‘Muhammeds Himmel- 
fahrt’, 162-9: the Rabbinic/Christian concept of ‘celestial Jerusalem’. 

3 Zamakhshari, loc. cit.; Kalbi, Tafsir ad Q. 17: 1, MS. Ayasofya 118, 156: possibly 
to accommodate a report that the prophet had begun the night in the house of Umm 
Hani’ bint Abi Talib. 

4 See Kister, ‘Three mosques’, 173-96: the traditions adduce, inconsistently, both the 
Aqs4 mosque and the Dome of the Rock. Cf. Paret, Der Koran, 295-6. 

5 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 157°-8'. 

6 Pace Birkeland, The Lord guideth, 100-1; see above, I p. 42. 


7 Ibn Hisham, Siva i, 402-3, and most commentaries ad loc., e.g. Zamakhshari, Kash- 
shaf ii, 647; see below, IV pp. 120-1. 
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anecdote is the evangelium, not the document of revelation, is clear from 
its inclusion in treatises on the proofs of prophethood (dala@’il al-nubuwwa).! 
A product of haggadic exegesis, its function was primarily entertainment, 
but the concluding formula ‘and still they did not believe’ signals its 
incorporation into the mass of criteria assembled to distinguish the true 
from the false prophet, i.e. fulfilment of the prediction (e.g. Deuteronomy 
18: 22). The classic reference in scripture for the vaticinatio is of course 
Q. 30: 1-4, the dominant interpretation of which provided not only evi- 
dence of genuine prophethood but also comment on the course of Oriental 
history.2 The range of akhbar al-ghayb includes another kind of utterance, 
which might be designated figural (typological). An example was the 
warning given by Muhammad’s camel at Hudaybiya to halt and negotiate 
at the perimeter of the Meccan haram, interpreted by the prophet as 
manifestation of the force which had arrested Abraha’s elephant.3 That an 
animal should have been appointed instrument of God’s will (cf. Numbers 
22: 22-35) is in this particular context less significant than the fact that 
Muhammad alone could understand and explain the camel’s action to his 
puzzled companions. 

Situations in which the inscrutable wisdom of the prophet was demon- 
strated are not uncommon. A familiar mise en scéne is the confrontation 
between Muhammad and the rabbis, in which the agency of Gabriel was 
central. In one such episode Muhammad proved himself able, without the 
aid of Gabriel, to confound the rabbis, namely, in the case of the couple 
taken in adultery. The story is conventionally formulated in terms of a 
prophetical test, based on two alternatives: if Muhammad elected to 
punish the couple by flogging, public humiliation, and banishment (com- 
prehended in the term tajbiya) he was clearly a king; if, on the other hand, 
he sentenced them to death by stoning he must be a prophet. His first step 
was to engage the Medinese rabbis in dispute, during which he could 
display his superior knowledge of God’s law. In one account it was Muham- 
mad who got the rabbi ‘Abdallah b. Siiriyd to admit that the stoning punish- 
ment was attested in the Torah; in another it was the Jewish convert to 
Islam, ‘Abdallah b. Salam, who revealed the treachery of an unnamed rabbi 
who had, during the dispute with Muhammad, held his hand over the 
relevant passage in the Mosaic law. Muhammad thus triumphed, and the 
couple was stoned at the gate of his mosque in Medina.‘ Traditions relating 
this story to the ertswhile Quranic ‘stoning verse’ (dyat al-rajm) belong to 
the principal loct probantes in discussions of the Islamic doctrine of 


t eg. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit dala il nubuwwat sayyidind Muhammad, MS Shehid 
Ali Pasha 1575, 227. 

2 See below, IV pp. 144-5. 

3 Ibn Hisham, Sira ii, 310; Waqidi, Kitab al-maghdzi, 587; cf. Vermes, Scripture, 
135-40. 

+ Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 564-6; cf. Hirschfeld, ‘Controversies’, 109-16. 
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abrogation.! The Sitz im Leben of the story itself, however, is the Muham- 
madan evangelium developed out of Judaeo-Muslim polemic. Elements 
like the marital status (zhsan) of the accused couple and the rabbi’s con- 
cealment (kttman) of the pertinent portion of the Torah with his hand 
exhibit a secondary stage of accretion, in which doctrinal significance pre- 
ceded polemical value. The latter is reflected in its anti-Rabbinic flavour, 
common to a wide range of anecdotes in the evangelium, and might be 
thought to share a symbolic quality with the adulteress pericope in the 
gospel of John (7: 53-8: 11). The intentions of the two stories are ad- 
mittedly opposed: the action of Jesus was to supersede the Mosaic law, 
that of Muhammad to revive it (4) Jocy lS» al | Lal cd ja! GL), 
to rescue it from dereliction at the hands of faithless custodians.2 None 
the less, the anti-Pharisaic propaganda of the one is reflected in the anti- 
Rabbinic propaganda of the other. That John 7: 53-8: 11 was itself drawn,,- 
perhaps later than formation of the Christian canon, froma pool of 
narrative elements traditionally associated with opposition to established 
authority has been proposed.3 A theme common to all such material was 
public demonstration of true prophethood, one which could hardly have 
real significance outside the Judaic tradition. Halakhic elaboration of the 
theme stressed two different but related aspects: the source of prophetical 
authority and the extent of prophetical jurisdiction.* In its primitive and 
unembellished haggadic form, however, the theme is essentially apolo- 
getic, and reflects a widespread and popular literary type. 

Importance of the Mosaic law is exemplified in yet another component 
of the Muhammadan evangelium: the story of the prophet’s abstention from 
food sacrificed to idols.5 Kister demonstrated that conflicting versions of 
the tradition exhibit the entire range of feasible positions with regard to 
the onset of Muhammad’s perfection/infallibility (‘zsma), and in particular 
whether it began before or at the moment of his prophetical calling. With 
the gradual crystallizing of Islamic orthodoxy the quality of ‘isma was seen 
to be conterminous with the life of the prophet, conforming thus to other 
data in the evangelium.® But the substance of the argument about food was 
susceptible of halakhic extension, as formulated in the complementary pre- 
scriptions of Q. 6: 118 (eat of that over which God’s name has been 
uttered) and 6: 121 (eat not of that over which God’s name has not been 
uttered). The sacrificial ordinances were thus neither dissolved as in the 

1 Cf. references in Wensinck, Handbook, 221-2; Goldziher, ‘Usages juifs’, 79; Hirsch- 
feld, Researches, 137; GdQ i, 248-52; Schacht, Origins, 53 n. 4, 73-4, 191 n. 5. 

2 Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 566. 

3 See Metzger, New Testament, 223-4 and references 273; but cf. Derrett, Law, 156-88; 
Torrey, Foundation, 149-50. 

+ See below, IV pp. 192-6. 


5 Kister, ‘Bag of meat’, 267-75. 
6 Cf. above, pp. 65-7; Birkeland, The Lord Guideth, 28-32. 
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Synoptic tradition (Matthew 15: 10-20, Mark 7: 14-23), nor figuratively 
transposed as in Pauline doctrine (1 Corinthians 8), but rather, epitomized 
as in the Apostolic promulgations to proselytes (Acts 15: 20, 28-9, 21: 
25).! In the Muhammadan anecdote not adjustment of but adherence to 
the Mosaic law was stressed (e.g. Leviticus 17: 7), in particular by the 
Arabian prophet, whose exemplary figure was being delineated for edi- 
fication of the community. Now, discussions of their precise relation to the 
Mosaic law were characteristic of sectarian literature emanating from 
communities in the Judaeo-Christian environment, and inclusion of this 
anecdote in the Muhammadan evangelium might be thought to reflect a 
similar concern. Specific mention of idols in connection with dietary laws, 


e.g. Q.22: 30 OUsI Cr mall Ipe G pRale Us L YI pla ron cada, 
can of course be, and often was, construed as allusion to the practices of 
pagan Arabia. But here, as elsewhere in the historicization of prophetical 
logia, even persuasive elements of local colour must be judged against the 
possibility of assimilation from a literary source. 

Like the Muslim canon, the Muhammadan evangelium applied directly 
and graphically figures from Biblical imagery. In the story of the first public 
recitations from revelation it is told how Quraysh, sceptical and stubborn, 
taunt Muhammad with their refusal to listen to and understand his 


proclamations. Thereupon was revealed the verse Wa OI,al ol 3S ldly 
I) gree Lboem 2b Ogrsho V cpl gag chip (Q. 17: 45).? The setting is 
contrived and the motivation transparent, but the required exegetical peg 
was provided: the obdurate audience rendered victim of its own utterance. 
Veils were placed over their hearts and deafness in their ears, and a screen 
erected between themselves and the prophet. ‘The Quranic imagery (Q. 17: 
45-6, 18: 57, 6:25, and in the mouths of the scoffers 41: 5) is developed 
round the motif ‘hardening of the heart’, condensed in 5: 13 Rete Llem 9 
d.ul5. In the literature of prophetical expression the classic example is 
Isaiah 6: g-10, where, during the commissioning of the prophet, the plight 
of Israel is so described.3 The rather ingenuous point of departure for the 
anecdote in the Muhammadan evangelium, namely the assertion by Quraysh 
that their hearts were veiled and their ears deafened, is contained not only 


in Q. 41: 5, but also 2: 88 dé luol5 I,J9. The latter verse, however 


was traditionally interpreted as reference to the Jews (cf. Leviticus 26: 41 
° yi 0239), the transfer of imagery to Quraysh being a frequently attested 


1 Pace Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 197; cf. Katsch, Judaism, 121-4; Gerhardsson, 
Memory, 314-18. 

2 Ibn Hisham, Sira i, 314-17. 

3 Cf. von Rad, Theology ii, 151-5. 
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device of the exegetical tradition.! The Biblical motif is also Mosaic, e.g. 


Exodus 4: 21 1297NX pink "IN (referring to Pharaoh), and Pauline exegesis 
of Exodus 34: 33-5 linked the veil (71102) of Moses with the obduracy of 
Israel (2 Corinthians 3: 12-18 xdAvpya).2 The dual function of the veil, 
symbolic of both the hardened heart and the protected messenger of God, 
found expression also in Muslim scriptural interpretation. In his com- 
mentary to Q. 17: 45 Tabari explained hijab as kindn (veil, derived from 
akinna in the following verse, cf. Q. 6: 25, 18: 57, 41: 5), or as sdtir 
(screen) and glossed the entire locution ‘screened from the people, who 
could thus not see him’ (ai9 3 Ai LSI oye by 4xms).3 This additional inter- 
pretative element was elaborated in later exegesis, where the hijab was seen 
as a shield to protect the prophet from attempts on his life.+ Interpretation 
of hijab as satir (screen) might, conversely, be applied metaphorically, as in 
Saadya’s Arabic rendering of Psalm 88: 15 ("392 “PP TWNON) as Ann X21 
qnana.s In Q. 17: 45 the Mosaic Vorbild is unmistakable, and the 
functional equivalence of hijab: masveh (Exodus 34: 33-5) merely another 
instance of resort to traditional imagery in the elaboration of Muslim 
prophetology. 


The ambivalent relationship between scriptural data on the qualities of 
prophethood and the material of the Muhammadan evangelium is especially 
conspicuous in Muslim discussions of prophetical thaumaturgy. The latter 
consists exclusively of not very convincingly adapted stereotypes of 
miracles traditionally associated with men of God, and catalogued in the 
dala’tl al-nubuwwa literature.® The arbitrary assignment of Quranic chapter 
and verse to those components of the evangelium has been noted. Despite 
elaboration of a systematic test by means of which the acceptability of a 
miracle could be determined, the theological relevance of that material 
remained minimal.” Neither eliminated nor replaced, it was instead super- 
seded by refinement of a dogma in which the document of revelation could 
play a rather more central part, and by which the role of the Arabian pro- 
phet could be assessed in terms of historical perspective. Adduced by 
Jahiz, that dogma found rudimentary expression in the typology set out by 


1 Cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 12; Goldziher, Richtungen, 175-6. 

2 Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 30; Gerhardsson, Memory, 285-6; Ahrens, ‘Christliches 
im Qoran’, 170. 

3 Tafsir xv, 66. 

4 e.g. Ibn Kathir, Tafsir iv, 314; Suyiti, in Tafsir al-Jaldlayn, 386, both ad Q. 17: 47; 
the story, without scriptural reference, is retailed in Ibn Hisham, Siva i, 355-6, where the 
agent of the assassination attempt is identified as the wife of Aba Lahab; cf. the commen- 
taries to Q. 93: 3, and above, p. 59. 

5 Galliner, Saadja, xxiv, 8, 47, n. 7. 

6 e.g. Abii Nu‘aym and Bayhagqi, cited Andrae, Person, 57-91. 

7 Cf. Andrae, Person, 101-3, citing Iji, Kitab al-Mawdgqif. 
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Ibn Qutayba: the miracles (signs) of Moses were characteristic of an age 
of sorcery (zaman al-sihr), those of Jesus of an age of medicine (zaman 
al-tibb), that (sic) of Muhammad of an age of eloquence (zaman al-bayan).! 
Emphasis upon the single miracle of Muhammad, the book revealed to him 
by God, might be thought to contradict the data of the Muhammadan 
evangelium, while attesting simultaneously to the general validity of 
miracles as proof of prophethood. Application of that criterion was con- 
sistent, even when tradition provided no explicit record of a miracle, as in 
the case of Shu‘ayb, e.g. Zamakhshari’s unequivocal assertion ad Q. 7: 85 


with reference to the locution wh 1) cyt Ags os cla 48.2 Derivation of the 


procedure from a Christian Vorlage is hardly necessary, despite the nature 
of the material upon which the Muhammadan evangelium drew. The judge- 
ment of Horovitz, that the Christian origin of the infancy and other stories 
was so pronounced as to preclude their employment by the Muslim adver- 
saries of John of Damascus, is somewhat ingenuous. One could as easily 
argue that the content of the Qur’an, which consists almost exclusively of 
elements adapted from the Judaeo-Christian tradition, must have disabled 
its sectaries in controversy with Jews and Christians. The role of the 
miracle as prophetical credential was of such currency in the formulation 
of monotheistic religion as to make derivation from a single source a futile 
exercise indeed.* Rabbinic efforts to circumscribe the admissibility of such 
must be weighed against explicit pronouncements on the subject expressed 
in terms of popular faith, for example, by Maimonides.’ 

The thoroughly traditional character of Muslim polemic may be judged 
from the protests of mortality and disclaimers of miracles in the text of 
scripture itself.© What became, despite those assertions, the specifically 
Muhammadan miracle is alluded to in passages containing a demand not 
merely for credentials, but for written confirmation of the word of God, 


eg. Q. 4: 153 cleull Go LET pgde dys Of GLO! Jol atin. That 
particular request is attributed to those already in possession of a scriptural 


revelation (ahl al-kitab). Similar instances may logically be ascribed to 
the same quarter, even when not explicitly stated, e.g. Q. 17: 93, 21:5, 43: 


1 Jahiz, Kitab Hujaj al-nubuwwa, 145-6, but in a context in which the objective his- 
toricity of prophetical biographies is critically examined; Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 10. 

2 Kashshdf ii, 127: no prophet without a miracle; conversely, there could be no miracle 
without a prophet, cf. ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tanzih al-Qur’dn, 480 ad Siira 105. 

3 ‘Zur Muhammadlegende’, 41-9; anticipated by Schreiner, ‘Zur Geschichte’, 593-5; 
apparently shared by Becker, ‘Christliche Polemik’, 437, and Wensinck, ‘Propheten’, 
192~8. Conclusions drawn from the writings ascribed to John of Damascus are anyway 
questionable unless restricted, as they seldom are, to an assessment of polemical tactics, 
see my observations BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 391-3. 

4 Cf. Jeffery, ‘Scripture’, 132-3; Khoury, Les Théologiens byzantins, 89. 

5 Iggeret Teman, 56; cf. Gerhardsson, Memory, 178, 213. 

6 See above, p. 65; and I, pp. 6-7. 
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31, 47: 20, 74: 52. Collocation in scripture of ‘prophethood and the book’ 
(GLU, SJ! Q. 29: 27, 57: 26) or ‘the book, judgement/wisdom, and 
prophethood’ (3 gly | |g WES 3: 79, 6:89, 45: 16) refers exclusively 
to the Jews.' For verses of outspokenly polemical content, like Q. 35: 40 
Ans Sa cs wee LE ob bail e| (cf. 37: 157, 46:4), I am inclined to in- 
terpret kitab as decree/authority (sultan, cf. 7: 71, 37: 156), rather than 
book (scripture), a conjecture supported by Zamakhshari as well as by 
Quranic usage.? Kitab as scripture is seldom differentiated in the Qur’an, 
and exactly which scripture is meant can be elicited only from context.3 
The inherent ambiguity sensed by exegetes for many passages is reflected 
in Abii “Ubayda’s gloss of dhalika ’1-kitab (that book) in Q. 2: 2 as hadha 
*l-qur’an (this Qur’an).* 

Attempts at closer definition of kitab, such as nasib min al-kitab (a por- 
tion of the book, Q. 3: 23, 4: 44, 51, 7: 37), do not in fact eliminate the 
ambiguity, though in the exegetical tradition those passages were inter- 
preted as allusions to the Torah.5 On the other hand, tafsil al-kitab 
(analysis/explication of the book) is once (Q. 10: 37) expressly predicated 
of the Qur’an, while the term tafsil is elsewhere (6: 154, 7: 145, possibly 
17: 12) a reference to the Mosaic revelation. The locution kitab allah (book 
of God), occurring nine times in Muslim scripture (five of which may well 
mean ‘decree’), shared in the exegetical tradition a similar ambivalence. 
The alternative kitab allah and qur’Gn in variant traditions of “‘Umar’s 
instructions to Abii Miisa have been noticed. A number of revealing 
anecdotes are related of the same caliph, e.g. that retailed by Ibn Hazm, 
according to which ‘Umar was one day approached by the rabbi Ka‘b 
carrying a book (sifr!), who said to him: Here is the Torah, read it! ‘Umar 
replied: If you are certain that that is what God revealed to Moses, then 
I will read it night and day! The variant reply “Then read it during the 
night and day’, ill suited both to the preceding imperative in Ka‘b’s 
utterance and to the spirit of the story, reflects the dogmatic impulse 
responsible for another anecdote, in which Muhammad forbade “Umar to 
read the Torah.” Just before the caliph’s assassination the same rabbi in- 
formed him of his imminent death, indicating that he had found it pre- 


dicted in the book of God, the Torah (sl) 51 Jay 56 aul Ok ¢§ otal). 


1 Cf. Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 73: a conjectured calque of Hebrew tripartite scripture. 
2 Kashshaf iii, 617 ad Q. 35: 40, iv, 64 ad 37: 157; cf. Augapfel, ‘Das “‘kitab”’ im Quran’, 
393- 
3 See Kiunstlinger, ‘Kitab’, 238-47; id. ‘Gottes-Schriften’, 72-84. 
4 Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 250, 256. 
5 Cf. Kinstlinger, ‘Mathani’, 596-8. 
6 See above, p. 57. 
7 Kitab al-Fisal wal-milal i, 217; Goldziher, ‘Polemik’, 345. 
8 Tabati, Annales 1/2722-3; cf. BSOAS xxxi (1968) 614-15, and below, IV pp. 189-90. 
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In a different context altogether, Ibn Hajar was constrained to observe 
that the locution kitab allah could refer to the Quranic codex (mushaf). 
Collective designation of scripture(s) as kutub allah (books of God) 
occurs in enumeration of the signs, as in Q. 2: 285 aS 49 all cpl ay 
Aluyg 425 9 (cf. 4: 136, 66: 13, and the pair, 34: 44 and 68: 37, in which is 
stressed the plight of those not granted a scriptural revelation). In exegetical 
literature the total number of kutub allah was given variously: 70, 104, 125, 
163, the lowest figure being in all likelihood a reflex of 4 Ezra 14: 45-7. 
‘Books’ as prophetical credential is a notion widely attested in Judaeo- 
Christian literature, for which the paradigm was undoubtedly the Mosaic 
revelation.3 In view of the central role played by the figure of Mosesin both 
the scripture and prophetology of Islam, his relegation to the rank of sor- 
cerer in Ibn Qutayba’s typology of miracles is striking. So too, the dichotomy 
between the Arabian prophet of the evangelium and the recipient of God’s 
final revelation, itself a miracle. Implicit in the typology is not merely the 
initial exchange of roles, but also precedence of the book over the prophet. 
It seems to me unlikely that such a development could have taken place 
outside the tradition of Rabbinic Judaism, in which Moses the leader of 
his people was succeeded by Moses the bearer of divine revelation. 
Translation of the word of God into a written record (scripture) was an 
essential element in the Mosaic tradition (Exodus 34: 27), perpetuated in 
the imagery of classical Hebrew prophecy (e.g. Isaiah 30: 8, Jeremiah 
30: 2).4 
Quranic reference to the word of God may also, and not unexpectedly, 
be allusion to scripture, e.g. Q. 4: 46 G6 pS! Ogie Iyrle Ql ops 
Asolo» (similarly 5: 13, 41), in which the action explicit in tahrif could 
only apply to the written word.5 Conceptually related to kalim (words) 
in those verses is gawl (speech) inQ. 50: 29 .¢N Joi] Sin L, as well as 
kalimat (words) in 6: 115 asi) Jan. Y (similarly 10: 64) and kalam 
(speech) in 48: 15 aJ| eas” | Jans of C)gdu52 (cf. 2: 75). In three of its 
four occurrences kalim requires to be understood as scripture (viz. Q. 4: 
46, 5: 13, 41; the exception in 35: 10). Similarly all four occurrences 
of kalam, which appears only in construct with allah (viz. Q. 2: 75, 9: 


6, 48: 15, 7: 144, the last with an appropriate pronominal suffix). Qawl 
may be interpreted as scripture not only in Q. 50: 29, but also 23: 68 


t Apud Suyiti, Itgdn i, 221. 
2 See Abbott, SALP i, 54; Widengren, Apostle of God, 139-46; Eissfeldt, Einleitung, 


73+ 
3 Von Rad, Theology ii, 40-5. 
4 Cf. Jeffery, ‘Scripture’, 127. 
5 See below, IV pp. 188-92. 
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and 39: 18, though it more often renders ‘word of God’ in the sense of 
an expression of divine will (decree, e.g. 16: 40, 27: 82, 37: 31). In 
that dynamistic sense kalimat is also employed, e.g. Q. 2: 37 (Adam) 
and 2: 124 (Abraham), but more common in that usage is the singular 
kalkima, save for amr (utterance) the standard Quranic locution for God’s 
decree, whether retributive (10: 33, 39: 19) or creative (7: 137, 37: 
171).1 Thus may be understood also those passages designated by 
O’Shaughnessy the ‘Christological verses’ (ie. Q. 3: 39, 45, 4: 171).? It is 
only in the context of Quranic kalima/amr that one may speak of a reflex 
of the /ogos doctrine in Muslim theology, and that in a Philonic rather than 
Trinitarian sense.3 A possible influence of the Christian doctrine might, 
however, be seen in sectarian phraseology, for example, interpretation of 
kalimat al-fasl in Q. 42: 21 as ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, or in the extreme formula- 
tions of the mystics on the creative power of the prophet Muhammad.* 
For the Ash‘arite doctrine on the eternity of the Qur’4n it is kalém allah 
(scripture) which was the subject of controversy, and which may be dis- 
tinguished from kaha, rather as in Christian theology logos and rhema 
refer respectively to Christ and scriptures In Hebrew scripture the 
locution ‘word of God’ (17 137) is characteristic primarily of the pro- 
phetic oracle, and its status constructus may be judged comparable to that 
of Quranic kaldm allah. The semantic range of the Hebrew formula 
includes scripture (e.g. Jeremiah 30: 2, 36: 1-2), but also the episodic 
expression of God’s will (e.g. 1 Samuel 3: 7, 1 Chronicles 22: 8), which 
corresponds to Quranic kalima/amr. 'The specifically creative command of 
Psalm 33: 9 3091 ME NWT PIN Nw °D may be compared with Q. 2: 117 


O95 oo J om Lil | al as \319, or the retributive utterances of 
Isaiah g: 7 and Amos 1: 2 with waga‘a ’l-gawl (the word fell) in Q. 27: 
82, 85. For the metaphorical sefatai of Psalm 89: 35 Saadya employed 
Arabic gawli (my speech), not only to avoid the anthropomorphism but 
also as reflex of a Quranic term for command.7 

The extraordinary position occupied by ‘scripture’ in Muslim propheto- 
logy requires to be examined in the light of two doctrines commonly 
interpreted as unique to the theology of Islam, namely, that the Qur’an 
is inimitable and the word of God uncreated. Discussion of both turned 
upon the form and content of kalam allah, which might seem to have taken 
on a dimension out of all proportion to its role as prophetical bona fides. 
While that role was never neglected, it would be more realistic to suppose 


1 But cf. Baljon, ‘Amr of God’, 7-18: equating amr with Biblical ‘esah. 

2 Koranic Concept, 19, 24 ff. 

3 Pace Bouman, Conflit, 15-16; cf. Speyer, Erzahlungen, 24-5. 

* Goldziher, Richtungen, 304; Andrae, Person, 333-57: hagiga muhammadiyya. 

5 O’Shaughnessy, Koranic Concept, 62. 

6 Von Rad, Theology ii, 87-8. 7 Galliner, Saadja, xxvi, 50 n. 18. 
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that the qualities of inimitability and eternity were formulated in the 
attempt to secure a position within the Muslim community for the docu- 
ment of revelation. The fact of canonicity, here postulated as sum of a long 
and uneven process of Gemeindebildung, meant acceptance of scripture not 
merely as evidence for the divine commission of one man, but also and 
more especially, recognition of its authority in the life of the community. 
Establishment of a historical connection between revelation and its reci- 
pient was, on the other hand, not simply a corollary of canonization.! In 
the preceding pages it has been argued that the historical portrait of the 
Arabian prophet conforms to a pattern composed partly of the Quranic 
data on prophethood, in character emphatically Mosaic, and partly of 
motifs drawn from a narrative tradition typically associated with men of 
God. The centrality of that portrait in the description of its origins formu- 
lated by the Muslim community lies in the role of the prophet as paradigm 
(sunna). The extent to which the specifically prophetical Sunna represented 
a refashioning of customary law and community practice is not easy to 
determine. The tendency to subsume as much as possible of juridical 
precedent under the heading sunnat al-nabi was clear at the end of the 
second/eighth century. For a number of reasons, adduced at the end of the 
last chapter, the introduction of scripture as supplementary source of doc- 
trine cannot have been earlier. The appearance of technical literature on 
the dogmas of its inimitability and eternity was even later. Now, from 
chronological indications alone it might seem that the document of revela- 
tion had achieved canonical status without being defined either as inimi- 
table or as uncreated, but rather by virtue of its association with the 
prophet of Islam. I am inclined to interpret that link as one designed to 
support not merely the claim of Muhammad to prophethood (reflected in 
Quranic emphasis upon the Mosaic revelation), but also the claim of 
revelation to an effective role in the life of the community (already regu- 
lated by the prophetical Sunna). Of the three qualities predicated of 
Muslim scripture it was undoubtedly that of faithfully preserved pro- 
phetical Jogia which accounted for its acceptance as a source of doctrine. 
That the logia, once collected and canonized, might be granted enhanced 
status as the inimitable and uncreated word of God, would not appear to 
have been either logical or necessary. Both qualities, however, may be seen 
as reflexes of Rabbinic attitudes towards the Mosaic revelation, possibly 
adopted and modified in the course of Judaeo-Muslim polemic. 

In the document of revelation itself that polemic is exhibited in those 
verses containing a demand for ‘scripture’ as sign, e.g. kitab, suhuf, sitra, 
qur’an. That such demands originated in a Jewish milieu is occasionally 
explicit (e.g. Q. 4: 153) and elsewhere a logical inference. If Christian, the 


1 See above, I pp. 47-52. 
2 Cf. Schacht, Origins, 180-9: legal maxims in traditions. 
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reference will none the less have been to Hebrew scripture, equally 
canonical and perhaps the only meaningful instance of specifically scrip- 
tural revelation for adherents of that faith.t Attempts in the exegetical 
tradition to ascribe those demands to the pagan Arabs of Mecca represent, 
in my opinion, elements of a Nachdichtung designed precisely to illustrate 
the Hijazi origins of Islam.? For that particular argument the exegetes 
were able to call into evidence an undisputed ‘fact’ of Arabian history in 
the seventh century, namely, the rhetorical accomplishment of the Arabs. 
Similarly I would submit that the concomitant challenge to produce an 
identical or superior scripture (or portion thereof), expressed five times in 
the Quranic text (the tahaddi verses: Q. 2: 23, 10: 38, 11: 13, 17: 88, 52: 
33-4), can be explained only within a context of Jewish polemic. In three 
of those verses (Q. 10: 38, 11: 13, 52: 33-4) the challenge: Then produce 
a sitra/ten. siiras/a hadith (!) like it, follows immediately upon an allegation 
of forgery (yagiliin aftardhu|taqawwalahu), a charge which might be 
thought to come from those familiar with scriptural revelation. Further, 


the principal of the tahaddi verses, Q. 17: 88 cpdlg iV) cera oS fs 
Abees ¢) gil, Y of wl Bes pe | rie Of is appears in a context introduced 
by a locus classicus for the celebrated ‘rabbinical’ test of prophethood (17: 85 
And they ask you about the Spirit). Finally, a paraphrase of the challenge 
may be found in Q. 28: 49 Leu sda! gh AUl Jee ops GL Isls ay 
where the quality of excellence is predicated alike of Qur’an and Torah. 

In what precisely the inimitability of Muslim scripture (¢‘jaz al-qur’Gn) 
consists was the subject of long, ardent, and finally unresolved dispute.3 
Considered schematically, the material of controversy included arguments 
based upon: (a) divine prevention of the prophet’s contemporaries and 
posterity from producing a successful counterfoil (sarfa: a position tradi- 
tionally associated with the Mu'tazili Nazzam); (6) the contents of the 
document, seen to include information about matters past, present, and 
future which could not possibly have come by natural means to the un- 
lettered prophet (akhbar al-ghayb: thus the dogmatic emphasis upon 
Muhammad’s illiteracy*); (c) its composition (nazm/ta’lif), an area ex- 
tended to include not merely linguistic form but artistic structure in the 
broadest terms possible, a consequence in part of rejection of the sarfa 
argument, seen by some to reduce the Qur'an to the status of any pheno- 
menon contra naturam (kharig hl-‘ada). 


1 Gerhardsson, Memory, 226. 

2 See above, pp. 58, 62, 72; I pp. 36-7; and below, IV pp. 122-6: the ‘rabbinical’ test 
of prophethood. 

3 A synoptic view in Suyati, ltgdn, naw’ 64: iv, 3-23; cf. Schreiner, ‘Zur Geschichte’, 
663-75; von Grunebaum, EY, s.v. I‘djaz. 

4 See above, pp. 62-3; I p. 38. 
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From those three basic orientations elements were combined and varied 
with considerable ingenuity producing, save in the close rhetorical 
analysis of Jurjani and, to a lesser degree, of Baqillani, a final synthesis 
characterized by subjective expression of the document’s unimpeachable 
wisdom and clarity.' The slightly unrealistic and, in the end, unsatisfactory 
nature of the sarfa argument, whose very terms were self-defeating, 
followed from its precluding the test which itself would demonstrate the 
inimitability of the Qur’an. Thus it was that references to content, with 
appropriate stress upon the vaticinatio, and to form may be seen to repre- 
sent the dogma as distilled from the tradition. Assessment of the content 
of scripture tended to be ethical rather than aesthetic and expressed as 
wonder that one book could contain so much, indeed all that might be of 
utility to men. That its incomparable composition was not self-evident 
seems clear from the amount of literature produced to support the argu- 
ment that it was. In this field attitudes ranged from a scrupulous desire to 
avoid the stigma of preciosity (takalluf) attaching to the Quranic style to 
the express intention of finding there the archetypes of all rhetorical 
device.2 Views on the applicability of the rhetorical sciences to the problem 
of 17az include the affirmation of Suyiti, that such could be apprehended 
only by means of those sciences (ma‘ani, baydn, badi‘), the denial of Ibn 
Hazm, that the word of God (kalam allah) could in any manner be com- 
pared to human utterance (kalam al-makhligin), and the carefully qualified 
statement of Baqillani, that while a variety of rhetorical embellishment was 
exhibited in scripture, such must be irrelevant to the fact of its inimi- 
tability.3 

The significance of the 2‘jaz controversy may, I think, be sought else- 
where than in its theological implications. In the course of those dis- 
cussions it was, naturally, asked whether the Torah and Gospel(s), being 
the word of God, did not share with the Qur’an the quality of inimitability. 
The reply, not surprisingly, was no: (a) though like the Qur’an they did 
contain reports of the unknown (akhbdar al-ghayb), there was nothing of 
the miraculous in their style (nazm) or their structure (ta’lif); (b) this 
because God had not described them as such, nor had the challenge 
(tahaddi) been referred to them, nor did the language(s) in which they were 
written contain anything of eloquence ( fasaha); (c) and finally, because no 
such claim had been made for those books by their sectaries.* A further 
point, attributed to Zarkashi and Zamakhshari, stressed the Quranic 


* See Weisweiler, ‘Unnachahmlichkeit’, 77~—121; von Grunebaum, Tenth-Century 
Document; Bouman, Conflit; Suyiti, ligdn iv, 11-7. 

2 e.g. the dispute about madhhab kalami, see below, IV pp. 232-3; cf. von Grunebaum, 
Tenth-century Document, xv on the Venerable Bede. 

3 Suyiti, Ziqdn iv, 186; Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Fisal iti, 18-19; Baqillani, Ijaz, 107, 111- 
12; von Grunebaum, op. cit. 49, 54-5; Bouman, Conflit, 71. 

4 Baqillani, I‘jaz, 31-2; Bouman, Con/flit, 66. 
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arrangement (fartib) in siiras according to divine plan, while such divisions 
in the texts of other scriptures were the work of their compilers. 

Of those arguments only one might be thought to contain some objective 
basis outside the immediate terms of the controversy, namely, the con- 
viction that eloquence was peculiar to the Arabic language. Introduction 
of that element into what purported to be theological doctrine served a 
dual purpose: Muslim prophetology was enriched by the concept of a 
lingua sacra, and the elaboration of Islam characterized by its exclusively 
Arabian origins. Exegesis of the tahaddi verses, in order to underline the 
complete failure to meet the challenge (mu‘Grada: the absence of logic in 
that reasoning was never admitted), presupposed the specifically Arabic 
eloquence of all contestants.? When these failed, as indeed they must, how 
could the claim to inimitability be denied? Rather more important than 
the challenge which, paradoxically, must have been addressed to those 
familiar with scripture, was the notion that the word of God could be 
bound to a particular medium. For a number of reasons such a view was 
hardly possible for Christians, though evidence of an emphatically con- 
servative attitude to the Biblical text was not wanting even there.3 On the 
other hand, Rabbinic (and Targumic) designation of Biblical Hebrew as 
the lingua sacra (leshon ha-qodesh) might seem to have provided the imme- 
diate Vorbild for Muslim usage.* Now, there is admittedly no equivalent 
in Rabbinic theology to the dogma of 1‘jaz al-qur’an, and Jewish polemic 
concerned with that doctrine appears to have taken as point of departure, 
by calling into question, the Muslim premiss that the Quranic style was 
demonstrably superior to that of profane compositions in Arabic.5 It 
might indeed be supposed that no other course was open to those whose 
notion of lingua sacra was not bound to Arabic: aesthetic assessment of 
the Quranic style was almost necessarily a preoccupation internal to the 
Muslim community. Two aspects of the dogma which, however, could 
have been devised to meet the needs of external polemic were the fact of 
a sacred language other than Hebrew, and its appropriate bestowal upon a 
people whose appreciation of rhetorical niceties was established.® 

A third aspect of the 7‘jaz controversy generated an independent series 
of dogmatic propositions. In retailing Mu‘tazili views on the inimitability 
of the Qur’an Ash‘ari cited the insistence of Nazzam on the sarfa argument 
and added that both Hisham Fuwati and ‘Abbad b. Sulayman refused to 


t Apud Suyiti, Itqadn i, 186-7; cf. the opposition munajjam: jumla in discussions of the 
mode of revelation, above, I pp. 36-8. 

2 e.g. as in Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 17; Bouman, Conflit, 66-73, seems here to have 
missed the point of the argument. 

3 See Loewe, ‘Latin Vulgate’, in CHB ti, 106-7. 

4 Cf. Segal, Mishnaic Hebrew, 2-3. 

5 Cf. the fragments in Steinschneider, Polemische Literatur, 103, 314 n. 23. 

® See below, III pp. 93-9. 
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acknowledge the Qur’an either as witness to the existence of God or as 
credential for the prophet.! While the sarfa argument could be inverted 
to demonstrate the fact of Arab eloquence (in the absence of which divine 
prevention of an imitation would have been unnecessary'!), the rejection 
of revelation as miracle provoked a different kind of rebuttal. The rejection 
was based upon an assertion that the word of God, hence the Qur'an (sic), 
could only be described in relation to the existence of God as contingent 
(‘arad): the Mu'tazili definition of God’s unity (tawhid) precluded adducing 
contingencies as witness either to His being or to His actions. Now, it is 
generally assumed that the Mu'tazili position represented a reaction to an 
earlier and more popularly held view that the word of God, hence the 
Qur’an (sic), was neither contingent nor created but, rather, inseparable 
from the unqualified existence of its creator. But it is difficult indeed to 
discern from the expression of Mu'tazili views, most of which are preserved 
only in the later works of their triumphant adversaries, whether they 
exhibit opposition to other views already expressed, or merely the articula- 
tion of conclusions derived from their own creed. Worthy of remark is 
that the three Mu'tazili spokesmen cited by Ash‘ari all lived in the first 
half of the third/ninth century, and that the utterances ascribed to them 
were made with specific reference to the inimitability of the Qur’an. It 
might be thought that acceptance (or rejection except on the condition 
of sarfa) of its inimitability somehow entailed definition of the Qur'an as 
uncreated. As I have indicated, both qualities appear to have been formu- 
lated with less concern for the description of prophetical bona fides than 
for assertion of the document’s canonical status within the community. 
It may of course be argued that the evidence for a connection of the two 
dogmas is too circumstantial to be of real value, and that, in any case, the 
relation between the two cannot be described as causal. Ash‘ari noted that 
most members of the Mu'‘tazila accepted the inimitability of the Qur'an 
(defined in terms of its composition!) without, apparently, admitting that 
it was uncreated.? The converse could hardly have been postulated. 

In Figh Akbar I there is, expectedly, no mention of the uncreated 
Qur'an. In the Wasiyat Abi Hanifa, dated by Wensinck towards the middle 
of the third/ninth century, the dogma is set out in Article IX, but without 
mention of inimitability.3 Those data accord with what seems to have been 
the chronological framework of the controversy, from which emerged an 
instructive terminus ad quem; c. 235/850.4 The opinions of the dissenting 
Mu'tazila cited by Ash‘ari had been expressed at about that date. The 
harmony between these details and the chronology proposed for the pro- 

' Magalat al-Islamtyyin, 225-6; cf. Bouman, Conflit, 19. 

2 Magal4dt, loc. cit.; an example was the Mu‘tazili ‘Abd al-Jabbar, cf. Bouman, ‘Doc- 
trine’, 67-86. 


3 See above, I p. 44; Wensinck, Creed, 127, 149-51, 187. 
+ Cf. Watt, ‘Early discussions’, 29 n. 5, 33, 36. 
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cess of canonization ought not to be overlooked. Now, that process might 
be described as the collocation of several elements: a corpus of pro- 
phetical Jogia, the figure of a prophet, a sacred language, and an un- 
equivocally divine sanction for all three. Reconstruction of the manner in 
which these elements were evolved and adjusted to produce a more or less 
final and satisfactory synthesis can only be conjectural. It may be clear 
from the preceding observations that I regard the acquisition within the 
community of these elements as having taken place in the sequence set out 
above. Their interaction might be envisaged as follows: attribution of 
several, partially overlapping, collections of logia (exhibiting a distinctly 
Mosaic imprint) to the image of a Biblical prophet (modified by the material 
of the Muhammadan evangelium into an Arabian man of God) with a 
traditional message of salvation (modified by the influence of Rabbinic 
Judaism into the unmediated and finally immutable word of God). 
Achievement of the final stage in the process may be equated with the 
declaration that the Qur’a4n was uncreated. Identification of the Qur’an 
document with the word of God (kalam allah) was derived from a traditional 


metaphor, e.g. Q. 9: 6 al pas” cod gee wats A further identification of 


the Qur’an document with the word of God as interpreted in the discussions 
of divine attributes (sifat)' appears to entail a transition from metaphorical 
to veritable sense, which may be traced to the imagery of Q. 85: 21-2 


bytes ie Gb tases OL,3 5 Cy. The concept of a celestial archetype evoked 


by this verse, which was crucial in the sifat discussions,? belongs to an 
ancient and well-attested tradition, in which of course the referent was the 
word of God as injunction, law, even register, but not ‘scripture’ in the sense 
of record of revelation. From the notion of ‘law’ inherent in the use of 
lawh (tablet) it is at least conceivable that gur’an in Q. 85: 21-2 could be 
functionally equated with the Mosaic law, and more particularly with the 
Rabbinic concept of the pre-existent Torah as the immutable word of 
God.* That the ultimate authority of God’s decree might thus be fixed 
provided a more or less satisfactory solution to the problem of scripture 
as normative in the life of the community. But theological difficulties 
provoked by the possible charge of dualism remained, and attempts to 
solve or to evade these are evident in the works of masoretic exegesis, e.g. 
Abu ‘Ubayda’s interpretation of Q. 85: 22 as ft lihin mahfizun. The 


1 e.g. Ash‘ari, Magaldat, 582-607; cf. Goldziher, ‘Fachr al-din al-Razi’, 245—7. 

2 Cf. Ash‘ari, Magalat, 549 ff. 

3 Cf. Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 65-6; Jeffery, ‘Scripture’, 51-3; but also Widengren, 
Apostle of God, 115-61: for the equation Wisdom—Tablet-Book. 

+ e.g. Talm. Babl., Pesahim 54a, Nedarim 39b, and the Midrashic references in Speyer, 
Erzahlungen 34 n. 2; see above, I pp. 35~6. 

5 Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 252 no. 29; cf. Zamakhshari, Kashshdf iv, 
733 ad loc. 
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reading ‘preserved in an atmosphere’ might be thought analogous to 
Saadya’s theory of awir sheni, formulated to avoid the implications of a 
hypostasized word of God.! In contrast with the masoretes, Muslim 
theologians found satisfaction in distinguishing between the eternal word of 
of God as concept (ma‘na) and its reproduction (daltl/tanzil), an argument 
derived from a series of grammatical oppositions: gira’a—magqrit’, kitaba— 
maktiib, dhikr—-madhkir. 'That formulation appears to have been the work 
of Nazzam (d. 231/846) or Ibn Kullab (d. 240/854), incorporated finally 
into the theories of Baqillani (d. 403/1013). Its refutation by the late 
Mu'tazili ‘Abd al-Jabbar (d. 416/1025) was unconvincing.? 

Such problems, with their solutions, remained peripheral. Textual 
explication of Muslim scripture was able to accommodate variant, emenda- 
tion, anomaly, ellipsis, pleonasm, in short all that might be described as 
characteristic of any literary record, irrespective of convictions about its 
source. The most interesting aspect-by far of the application of literary 
criticism to the text of revelation was the extrapolation, from an allegedly 
profane tradition, of aesthetic criteria formulated to describe the substance 
and function of a sacred language. That was the product of masoretic 
exegesis.3 [he Muslim masoretes were above all grammarians, whose 
primary task was to relate the anomalies of a lingua sacra to the demands of 
a normative description of language. With analysis of that process the 
following chapter is concerned. 

t Altmann, ‘Theory’, 20-4. 


2 Bouman, Conflit, 20-3, 37-8, 73-80; id. ‘Doctrine’, 74-84. 
3 See below, IV pp. 202-27. 
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HISTORICAL descriptions of the Arabic language are reminiscent of a 
celebrated discussion among Renaissance humanists about the intrusion 
of Italian into areas allocated by tradition to classical Latin. Against the 
isolated conjecture that the literary (Latin) and vernacular (Italian) 
languages were coeval but functionally separate was ranged a series of 
arguments concerned to describe a developmental relation between sermo 
urbanus and sermo plebeius: the latter was the product either of barbarians’ 
misuse of the former, or of local (indigenous) deformation; conversely, 


sermo urbanus might be described as a conscious (social and aesthetic) ~ 


refinement of sermo plebeius.1 The hypothesis of a functional dichotomy, 
to be qualified by the observation that usage varied not with social position 
but with the demands of a given linguistic situation, was both non- 
evolutionary and not very forcefully asserted. The three evolutionary 
concepts appeared, on the other hand, to make some sense of the historical 
data, and have survived as points of departure for those theories of linguis- 
tic genealogy which have not been entirely discredited. 

Nowhere have such proved more durable than in studies of the position 
occupied by Classical Arabic in the historical development of Semitic 
languages. An inclination to see in Classical Arabic (CA) at least the 
phonological and morphological constituents of a hypothetical Proto- 
Semitic is both understandable and of some value for comparative and 
diachronic analyses. To draw from the same data conclusions about the 
origins and evolution of CA involves implicit acceptance of considerable 
non-linguistic material often and erroneously supposed to be ‘historical 
fact’. I refer to such assumptions as that of the isolation of speakers/writers 
of Arabic within the Arabian peninsula up to the seventh century, or that 
of the existence of a ne varietur text of the Islamic revelation not later than 
the middle of the same century. Both the origin and the utility of those 
assumptions are patent. Evidence of abrasion (phonological/morphological) 
and of interference (syntactic/lexical) could be ascribed to the use of CA 
by foreigners or to widespread dislocation within the Arabic-speaking 
community, both being consequences of the expansion of Islam during the 
seventh century. Moreover, that CA could survive to serve as model 
(orthographic/grammatical) for a literary language could be explained by 


I Vossler, Einfithrung ins Vulgdrlatein, 48-52. 
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the fixed, sacred, and immutable text of the Qur’an, representing the 
highest form of rhetorical achievement in Arabic. Provision of a geo- 
graphical and chronological setting for the diachronic examination of 
CA enabled observers of the purely linguistic phenomena to interpret these 
as evidence of a more or less uninterrupted process of decline: movement 
away from a point of linguistic (and ethnic!) purity towards a situation 
characterized by fragmentation, dialect cleavage, unattainable ideals, and a 
permanent tension between theory and practice. The historical assumptions 
underlying such an interpretation of the data are, however, not merely 
unverifiable, but also internally inconsistent and, in some respects, 
demonstrably false. 

Now, the marshalling of phonological evidence (consonantal range/ 
vocalic quality and position) as well as of that pertaining to morphology 
and, in the strictest sense, to grammar (inflexion: case/mood) might be 
thought unexceptionable, so long as it is recognized that such material 
reflects the highly specialized and often idiosyncratic usage of rather 
meagre literary records preserved in comparatively late recensions.? 
Syntactical evidence has been interpreted as exhibiting the effects of a 
normative process, and thus as proof of some distance between CA and 
Proto-Semitic, whose proximity, on the other hand, had been inferred 
from the witness to phonology and morphology.” There is, of course, no 
compelling reason why any of that linguistic material should yield con- 
clusions of a chronological, as opposed to structural, nature. In the context 
of evolutionary interpretation, the work of Vollers with reference to the 
consonantal range of CA as exhibiting, in relation to Proto-Semitic, not 
preservation, but rather, phonetic proliferation, and to the essentially 
euphonic and rhetorical significance of the z‘rab phenomena, represented 
a reaction to traditional views, but required at the same time, in order to 
fit the geographical/chronological environment alleged to have produced 
the earliest Arabic literature, a very questionable reconstruction of the 
history of the Quranic text.3 The concept of CA as a kind of linguistic 
(and literary) canon, apart from reflecting a well-attested and strongly 
entrenched tradition of rhetorical criticism, may owe something of its 
putative authority, at least for modern philological scholarship, to its 
role as confirmation cum source of Proto-Semitic reconstructions. For 
identification of actual specimens of CA, exponents of that scholarship 
have for the most part been content to accept the received tradition as 
found in works of rhetoric and exegesis, namely, that CA is exhibited 
in the corpus of poetry described as pre-Islamic and in the document of 


Teg. GVG i, 23-4, 120-1, 459-62, 554; Moscati, Comparative Grammar, 14, 52, 
95-6, 134-5. 

2 e.g. Bergstrasser, Einfiithrung, 134-5; Blau, ‘Problems’, 1. 

3 ‘Arabisch und Semitisch’, 165-217; id. Review: Néldeke, Zur Grammatik, 125-39; 
id. Volkssprache, 55-175. 
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Islamic revelation. The only deduction possible was that, within the 
bounds imposed by available literary remains, CA stood at the beginning 
and not at the end of or at a point in the course of a long and varied 
linguistic evolution.’ To interpret that evolution, which seems always to 
to have been identified with description of the vicissitudes of CA in a post- 
classical environment, two criteria in particular have emerged with an 
apparently reasonable claim both to utility and to objectivity. 

The first of these may be described as a cluster of interpretative prin- 
ciples derived from the concept of koine, adduced to provide a terminus 
ad quem for the historical evolution of CA. Koine has been employed to 
designate: (1) the language of pre-Islamic poetry and Qur'an, (2) a kind 
of bedouin lingua franca, and (3) the hypothetical source of modern 
sedentary vernaculars.? Despite the inadvisability of accepting one term 
for such varied phenomena, the several applications of kotne reflect a 
certain unity of impulse, namely, to describe difference in terms of diver- 
gence from a single source, an intellectual principle commonly associated 
with genetic linguistics. Though the implications of koine taxonomy for 
the history of Arabic, particularly in respect of its second and third uses, 
have been questioned and eventually modified, the definition of CA as 
the language of poetry and of revelation has not been unseated.3 The koine 
principle was also applied to the scanty and problematic evidence of dialect 
cleavage to produce a series of plausible if necessarily hypothetical polari- 
ties: e.g. regional (Nejd—Hijaz), economic (nomadic-sedentary), social 
(patrician—plebeian), ethnic (‘arab-‘ajam). One result of the experiment 
was to demonstrate that, contrary to the assertions of Muslim philologists, 
CA was not and had never been identifiable with any single Arabian 
dialect.t By a somewhat eccentric application of logic, that negative 
argument confirmed the identification of CA with the ineptly formulated 
‘poetic Roine’. 

The second criterion adduced to describe the fortunes of CA includes 
several variations upon the theme of pseudo-correction. As a descriptive 
principle pseudo-correction presupposes the existence of an acknowledged 
standard of linguistic (or literary) excellence and witness, across a range 
of individual speakers/writers, to incomplete mastery of its Thus, the 
evidence of pseudo-correction cannot alone be employed to demonstrate 

1 Which did not, of course, preclude versions of a hypothetical pre-history, cf. Rabin, 
‘Beginnings’, 35-6. 

2 Cf. Blachére, Histoire i, 79~82; Fiick, ‘Arabiya, 7; Néldeke, ‘Das klassische Arabisch 
und die arabischen Dialekte’, BSS, 13; Ferguson, ‘Arabic koine’, 616-30. 

3 Cf. Cohen, ‘Koiné’, 119-44; Blau, Emergence, 10-18; GVG i, 23; Spitaler, Review: 
Fiick, ‘Arabiya, 145. : 

4 e.g. Rabin, West-Arabian, 17-24; id. ‘Beginnings’, 32-4: the view that CA could 
be traced ultimately to a dialect was, incidentally, not the exclusive property of Muslim 


scholarship. 
5 See Blau, Pseudo-corrections, 11-22. 
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existence of a linguistic/literary standard, proof of which must already 
have been established. For the history of CA it need hardly be added that 
applications of this criterion will not be very helpful in determining just 
when that particular form of the language attained its status as standard.? 
But the usefulness of the principle is not thereby exhausted. Absence of 
pseudo-correct features may indicate either mastery of the standard or, 
alternatively, that the standard is not distinguishable from the usus loquendi. 
The two possibilities may, it seems to me, be regarded as mutually ex- 
clusive, evident from the composition of works in faultless CA by authors 
who could not conceivably have spoken that language. To insist that the 
absence of pseudo-correct features in the Qur’an (accepting that such is 
the case) reflects not mastery of the literary idiom but rather the ‘true 
vernacular of Mecca’ involves an assumption based on non-linguistic 
evidence, namely, that at the time the Qur’an was recorded in writing 
the literary and spoken languages were, at least in Mecca, indistinguish- 
able.2 Necessarily conjectural, that assertion would appear also to pre- 
clude an alternative possibility: that when the Qur’an was recorded in 
writing the grammar of CA had been formulated and could be learned by 
someone whose mother tongue it was not. Chronological problems are, 
of course, not thereby solved, but neither are they prejudged by tacit 
acceptance of the ‘Uthmanic recension traditions. The criterion of pseudo- 
correction, like that of the koine concept, has served illogically to confirm 
the position of CA in seventh-century Arabia by dependence upon it as a 
historical fact. As instruments of synchronic analysis both criteria are of 
indisputable value; for purposes of historical description they are at best 
convenient fictions. 

For the diachronic study of CA linguists have naturally, if somewhat 
ingenuously, had recourse to the framework supplied by historians of the 
early centuries of Islam. In their construction of that framework historians, 
in turn, have relied largely upon a corpus of literature extant only in 
recensions dating from the beginnings of the third/ninth century. Excep- 
tions to that circumstance are few, indeed, the major one being, in the 
consensus of Muslim and Orientalist scholarship, the text of the Islamic 
revelation itself. General assent to ‘le fait coranique’3 links in an extraordi- 
nary manner the most disparate and even contradictory interpretations of 
early Islamic history, a secondary consequence of which has been affirma- 
tion of the ‘fact’ by virtue of repeated assertion. In an essay which did not 
depart significantly from the traditional view of the Hijazi origins of 
Islam, the historian C. H. Becker proposed a distinction between the 


? Consider the dates of the material so carefully analysed by Blau in his Grammar of 
Christian Arabic, 2-36; cf. BSOAS xxxi (1968) 610-13. 

2 Cf. Blau, Pseudo-corrections, 57-8 esp. n. 15. 

3 Blachére, Histoire ii, 230-41. 
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, Processes of Arabicization and Islamization, in his opinion separated by a 
_ period of from two to three centuries.' The former term was applied to 
the several religiously neutral factors thought to have effected the move- 
ment of the Arabs beyond the frontiers of the Arabian peninsula; the 
latter to the subsequent imposition of religious uniformity upon subject 
peoples by an Islamic power. While not at all concerned with the problems 
being examined here, Becker’s work provided a valuable lesson in the 
typological differentiation of source materials, according to which ‘le 
fait coranique’ might indeed qualify as ‘fact’ but apparently only as one 
whose historical effect was (temporarily) suspended. On that particular 
point there is at least room for argument,? but the example is none the 
less instructive. I should like to propose a metaphorical extension of 
Becker’s dichotomy by defining Arabicization as the expression of a 
centrifugal force and figure of expansion; conversely, Islamization could 
be interpreted as a centripetal force and figure of contraction. Materially 
the antithetical figures might be understood to represent, on the one hand, 
the spread of Arabic dialects at a pace approximately consonant with that 
of the Arab conquests, and on the other, the imposition of CA as a lin- 
guistic/literary standard. Symbolically the contrast would be one between 
natural, uninhibited diffusion and artificial, consciously directed restric- 
tion. Linguistically Arabicization is characterized by a concept of language 
as the most convenient means for meeting the demands of normal com- 
munication (Mitteilungsbediirfnis), and Islamization by a concept of 
language as an instrument of education (Bildungsprinzip). An example of 
the first was the introduction of Arabic as official language into the Umay- 
yad chancery; the example of the second was, of course, the Qur’an. 

Now, it has for some time been assumed that both the chancery language 
in question and that of the Qur'an represent CA, and further, that both 
reflect the ‘poetic koine’ asserted to have been the medium of pre-Islamic 
poetry. Since all three may be described as forms of literary expression, 
the equation is at least theoretically valid. And from the notion of con- 
tinuity implicit there was born the concept of komme as descriptive prin- 
ciple in the historical analysis of CA. Whether or when the koine might 
have been even approximately similar to an Arabic vernacular is a problem 
still awaiting solution, or reformulation. Rather more important, in my 
opinion, is whether the equation is in practice justifiable. May one, in 
fact, identify the language of poetry with that of scripture and, in turn, 
both with that of the earliest chancery papyri? Further, what chronological 
conclusions can legitimately be drawn from the purely linguistic content 
of that material? Orthographic and morphological features common to all 
three permit a degree of synchronic comparison. Lexical, syntactic, and 
above all, stylistic requirements of each of the three genres might be 

' ‘Der Islam als Problem’, 6—7. 2 See above, I pp. 43-52. 
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thought to preclude a diachronic analysis. Assertions of linguistic con- 
tinuity can here only be based upon non-linguistic data, and the first 
century of Islam can hardly be described as ‘a period fully in the light 
of history’. 

From employment of the koine concept as an explicative mechanism to 
assertion of its historicity is, after all, a long and significant step. If it is to 
be attempted at all, the points of departure must be an examination of 
five kinds of linguistic material, each with some claim to be representative 
of the earliest form of CA: 


. Poetry (pre-Islamic and early Islamic). 
. Hadith (subsuming sira—maghazi literature). 


. Ayyam. 
. Papyri. 


wpb wD et 


With the exception of the papyri, use of these data is subject to three 
caveats of general nature as well as to a number of specific reservations for 
each category. First, the purpose of each may be described as essentially 
educative rather than merely communicative. Literary composition with 
an avowed aim must be evaluated in terms of the rhetorical schemata 
consciously employed to achieve that aim, whether aesthetic, cultic, 
juridical, or historical, and seldom if ever constitutes disinterested lin- 
guistic evidence.? Second, a curious quality of simultaneity characterizes 
the recensions in which this material has been preserved, as well as the 
commentary and other critical literature generated by it: all appears to 
have come into existence at the end of the second/eighth and beginning of 
the third/ninth centuries. A concomitant homogeneity of subject-matter is 
reflected in the overlapping of genres: poetry placed within a narrative 
frame, prose relieved by poetic insertions both as exegesis and ornatus, 
juridical and lexical problems solved by reference to scripture, scriptural 
problems solved by reference to jurisprudence and lexicography, all with 
approximately the same end in view: historical description of a situation 
two centuries earlier.3 Third, practical application of the linguistic data 
preserved in that literature has tended to blur what might be thought a 
traditionally valid distinction between prose and poetry: freely variable 
syntax as a function of rhetoric. Formulation of grammatical rules from 
poetry, from the style of scripture, or from ornate prose is bound to result 
in a very specialized table of correct procedures, not in a generally useful 
description of language. Resort to such may produce a circumscribed and 
unrealistic image, which will thus become a decidedly unattainable ideal. 


1 As in Rabin, ‘Beginnings’, 29. 
2 See Wehr, Review: Fiick, “Arabiya, 185. 
3 See Spitaler, ‘Arabisch’, 125. 
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From the point of view of the Arab grammarians that may not have been 
unintentional. Results are, after all, as much conditioned by method as by 
material.! 

It might seem from these observations that the real value of this material 
lies in its relevance to literary and scholarly activities within the community 
of Islam at about the turn of the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries. 
Such, at least, would be my provisional conclusion, but it is worth noting 
that despite the limitations set out here and acknowledged elsewhere, 
acceptance of the sources at face value continues to find adherents.” 
Now, the single exception to a very strong possibility of Nachdichtung 
is the linguistic content of the chancery papyri. That has been assessed 
as exhibiting CA with some slight deviation of colloquial origin, or 
Middle Arabic admixture. However that early chancery language may be 
described, it is clearly not the language either of poetry or of scripture. 
It could thus be allocated to the sphere of CA only by reference to a 
standard posterior in time to the composition of the documents them- 
selves. Consideration of the resultant anachronism may have led Rabin 
to the hypothesis that the language of the papyri might be ‘a Classical 
Arabic (sic!) not yet standardized by grammarians’.+ In practice it is 
essential to distinguish between adaptations and translations from the 
Byzantine epistolaris sermo and free composition in what could be called 
sub-literary or ‘business’ Arabic, but also to observe that the chancery 
language as such eventually was, and in fact had to be, elaborated 
from both sources.5 Consistent deviation from a hypothetical CA in the 
language of the papyri may only be interpreted as such by reference to a 
standard for which there are no extant /oct probantes. Even the literary 
papyri studied by Abbott exhibit the same departures from ‘classical’ 
Arabic.® It might indeed be thought that these reservations contribute to 
undermine the unitary concept of a ‘literary komme’ and, more especially, 
of its development no later than the sixth century. 

Lexical and syntactical disparities between the styles respectively of 
poetry, scripture, and chancery documents represent functional cleavages 
of a sort difficult to reconcile with the notion of a single source for CA. 
It can, in fact, be argued that neither poetry nor scripture could have, or 
ever did, become canons of actual linguistic usage, as opposed to sources 

t Spitaler, ‘Arabisch’, 126; id. Review: Bloch, Vers und Sprache, 317-18; Ullmann, 
Ragazpoesie, 218-32. 

2 e.g. Rabin, ‘Beginnings’, 21-2; the same curious and quite illogical position seems to 
be that underlying Blachére’s in many respects very useful Historre. 

3 See e.g. Grohmann, Etnfiihrung, 103~7; Blau, Emergence, 123-32. 

4 EY, s.v. ‘Arabiyya: I, 564. 

5 Consider the rhetorical components of classical inshd’, as extrapolated from Qalqa- 
shandi by Bjérkman, Staatskanzlet, 87-92; but also the medieval European development 


of ars dictaminis, Curtius, Europdische Literatur, 83. 
6° e.g. SALP ii; my references in BSOAS xxxi (1968) 614-16. 
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of grammatical theory.! Assertions to the contrary exhibit theological 
orientations defined. to accommodate two dogmas inextricably part of the 
traditional assessment of Islamic origins, namely, those of the inimitability 
of the Qur’an and of the rhetorical potential of the Arabic language.? 
Both played considerable roles in the establishment of a chronological 
and geographical framework for the diachronic description of CA. On the 
other hand, the evolution suggested by an examination of the papyri 
displays what might appear to be a normal process of refinement: from the 
exigencies of administrative communication to the luxury of an elaborate 
Kunstprosa in the third/ninth century. For that development we have, at 
least, the requisite loci probantes: bilingual and monolingual chancery 
papyri, monolingual literary papyri, the prose parts of sira, maghazi, and 
ayyam, as well as the hadith literature. Save as sources of stylistic em- 
bellishment (igtibas) and lexical exotica, scripture and poetry will hardly 
have affected the elaboration of a CA prose style, whether discursive or 
narrative. In their earliest definitive forms these styles may be studied in 
_recensions of the third/ninth century, indicating thus a chronological span 
which might be thought to correspond to the time-lag of two to three 
centuries postulated by Becker for the separate processes of Arabiciza- 
tion and Islamization. Neither religious orthodoxy nor linguistic standard 
could be imposed before each had achieved canonical status. 
Administrative employment of Arabic symbolized the beginnings of 
acculturation. On the basis of the chancery papyri that event could be 
dated to about 86/705.3 Against the ethnic composition of the Arab domin- 
ions at that time, the role of Arabic must be seen as primarily that of a 
practical instrument of communication (Verkehrssprache). Its subsequent 
development can be interpreted as the compound result of several non- 
linguistic factors: social and economic necessity, formation of urban 
centres of diffusion, and prestige of the ruling minority. Evidence of 
bilingualism (substrate phenomena) and of diglossia (dialectal phenomena) 
ought not to be assessed with reference to a normative CA, for which there 
are no contemporary source materials, but rather with a view to the require- 
ments of the community served by that sub-literary language. It is im- 
portant to remember that from the beginning of that evolution to its end 
the evidence is always that of a written language, whatever its pre-history 
may have been. The material is thus always witness to formal and/or 
formalized communication, for which emergence of a standard of excel- 
lence was not only its organizing principle but also its logical conclusion.* 
The evolution so projected does not, however, require the existence of 
a pre-Islamic kore, and especially not one whose linguistic description can 


1 See below, pp. 100-3. 2 See above, II pp. 79-82. 
3 Becker, Geschichte Agyptens i, 130-1; Blachére, Histoire iii, 718. 
4 Cf. Weinreich, Languages in Contact, 74-82, 83-110; Garbell, ‘Remarks’, 303-5. 
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only be elicited from a corpus of bedouin and courtly poetry.! The trans- 
formation of functional prose, of which the primary characteristic and 
criterion is efficiency, into artistic prose will naturally reflect the impinge- 
ment of a rhetorical tradition. Communicative efficiency will be gradually 
superseded by a conscious striving for what is often called ‘elevated 
language’, of which the underlying motive is not Mitteilungsbediirfnis but 
Bildungsprinzip. It is then, and probably only then, that the rhetorical 
embellishment associated with poetry and scripture may be seen as 
operative in the formation of prose style. For the history of Classical 
Arabic, however, those two sources of rhetorical schemata were defined, 
preserved, and transmitted not as accessory to the basic task of communi- 
cation, but as formative principles of linguistic description. The pre- 
suppositions were two: (1) that eloquence and clarity were properties 
exclusive to the Arabic language, and (2) that by virtue of divine election 
Arabic was also a sacred language, for which change could only mean 
corruption. 


Any sampling of the Orientalist tradition will reveal the axiomatic 
quality of Arab eloquence,” an impression derived presumably from the 
writings of such celebrated scholars as [bn Qutayba, Baqillani, and Suyiiti, 
as well as from exegesis of the tahaddi verses. But the Muslim tradition, 
considerably older than the dates of those authors, exhibits in its earlier 
stages remarkable absence of unanimity on such questions as the presence 
in Arabic of foreign lexica, the grammatical and syntactical idiosyncrasies 
of poets, and the paradigmatic quality of Quranic style.t Predictably 
dogmatic positions on these questions were taken up in the fourth/tenth 
and fifth/eleventh centuries, culminating in the systematic and isagogic 
works of scholars like Ibn Faris and Suyiti.5 In a characteristic discussion 
of eloquence (fasdha) as partaking of both diction and elocution, Suyiti 
adduced the by that time traditional pair of assertions that the most 
eloquent of men (afsah al-khalg) was the prophet Muhammad, and of the 
Arabs (afsah al-‘arab) Quraysh.® The non-linguistic nature of the argu- 
ment, which might ultimately be traced to a sanctuary tradition concerning 


Mecca, emerged clearly in the famous prophetical hadith — js3\ geal uf 


% Pace Rabin, ‘Beginnings’, 29; cf. BSOAS xxxi (1968) 611. 

2 A random selection might include e.g. Schreiner, ‘Zur Geschichte’, 663; Fischer, 
‘Usaiiid usw.’, 581 n. 2; Ndldeke, NBSS, 5, 22; Andrae, Person, 95-7; Blachére, Histotre 
ili, 719, 725, 730; accounting thus for approximately a century of European scholarship. 

3 Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 17; Baqillani, ‘jaz, 24, 250; Suyiti, Jtgdn 11, 2'70, iv, 4, 16; 
id. Muzhir i, 209-10; see above, II p. 79. 

4 See Kopf, ‘Religious influences’, 33-59. 

5 See Goldziher, ‘Sprachgelehrsamkeit’ iii, 511-52. 

6 Muzhir, naw‘ 9: i, 184-213, esp. 209-10. 
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ee op “ol 4A..! Suppression of claims made on behalf of other tribal 
groups to the title afsah al-‘arab is symbolized in the account ascribed to 
Farra’ of how the inhabitants of cosmopolitan(!) Mecca (i.e. Quraysh) were 
in a position to recognize and adopt the best ingredients from each of the 
bedouin dialects in Arabia.2 Besides drawing attention to the role of 
Mecca as cultic and commercial centre, this tradition, like the ones it 
eventually replaced, served to identify the northern regions of the Arabian 
peninsula as the cradle of CA at a date prior to the proclamation of Islam. 
Worthy of note in Suyiiti’s treatment of Arab eloquence is regular use of 
the elatives afsah, abyan, ablagh, and a‘rab in adverbial constructions with 
lisén and lugha to signify clear and effective speech. Their terminological 
antithesis is conveyed by a‘jam, glossed /a yufsth, and it seems more than 
likely that Quranic employment of the contrasting pair a‘jami—‘arabi 
was intended to express just such a distinction.4 The semantic evolution 

_of—‘arabi/a‘rabi is not unfamiliar: in the corresponding series deutlich/ 
deuten/deutsch the formative element diutisk > theodiscus was, after all, 
a linguistic designation prior to becoming an ethnic and ultimately a 
geographical title.5 But such an interpretation may not be adduced to 
demonstrate that the locution afsahk al-‘arab is merely a tautology; the 
reference was to bedouin Arabic speech. 

A natural, though perhaps not quite logical, inference from discussion 
of Arab eloquence was that the language spoken by bedouin must be 
identical with that of the poetry called pre-Islamic (fait). Opinions of 
scholars about that equation range from the almost vehement affirmation 
of Néldeke across the nicely qualified acceptance of Blau to the outright 
rejection of Wehr and Spitaler.6 Even qualified assent will postulate a dual 
role for the bedouin in question: (1) as referees if not arbiters in linguistic 
disputes, and (2) as preservers and transmitters of fahili poetry. Emphasis 
upon the first of these roles is symbolized in Muslim tradition by the 
claim of Basran grammarians to have got their linguistic information from 
none but authentic dwellers in the desert: Ula)l di > cp dell sal (pss 
a figure expanded to include the second role and made the object of not very 
subtle caricature in the fifth/eleventh century by Ma‘arri.? Though stories 
of the unreliability, venality, and even treachery of bedouin informants 


t Cf. Mehren, Rhetorik, 120-1, but also Rabin, West-Arabian, 22-3. 

2 Suyiti, Muzhir i, 221; cf. Kahle, ‘Readers’, 70-1: the story was pressed into the 
service of a number of distinct but related causes; for the literary effect of similar tradi- 
tions see also above, I pp. 42-3, II pp. 69-70. 

3 Muzhir i, 202, 209-10 and passim. 4 See below, pp. 98-9. 

5 Cf. Weisberger, Deutsch als Volksname, 96, 252, 278-86; Kluge-Géotze, Woérterbuch, 
132-3. 

6 Néldeke, BSS, 4-5 vs. Wetzstein, see below, p. 249; Blau, ‘Bedouins’, 42-51; 
Wehr, Review: Fiick, 183-4; Spitaler, Review: Fiick, 145-6. 

7 See Weil, Schulen, 41 n. 1; Ma‘arri, Risd@lat al-ghufrdn, 168-9 on the name/sobriquet 
of the mukhadrami poet A‘sha. 
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may reflect nothing more than school disputes, it would seem that these 
hardly functioned as disinterested referees.! It might be thought that the 
principle significance of the bedouin contribution, whether real or fabri- 
cated, to the formation of CA lay in the grammarians’ concept of z‘rab: as a 
term of linguistic description it may, after all, denote a self-conscious 
process of bedouinization.? As reference to a historical event i‘rab is 
supported by evidence of a substantial Vélkerwanderung.3 For our purposes 
it is well to remember that the written record of transactions between 
bedouin and philologist dates only from the third/ninth century, and is 
thus coincident with the literary stabilization of both Quranic exegesis and 
Muslim historiography. 

The reputation of bedouin as custodians of Arab eloquence rests upon 
the link connecting them with the creation, preservation, and transmission 
of Fahili poetry. For at least the second and third elements of that link 
Noldeke’s pessimistic assessment in 1864 was not materially modified by 
Blachére’s cautiously optimistic account written nearly a century later.* 
Such factors as variae lectiones, infinitely variable line sequence, and a 
system of attribution which can only be described as irresponsible, do not 
inspire confidence in the philological tradition. On the other hand, dis- 
putes about the authenticity of the 7ahili poetry seem to me almost entirely 
futile, so long as the evidence (pro ef contra) is assessed in the light of 
traditional chronology. Two examples of this approach were the essay of 
Margoliouth and the retort of Braunlich:5 acceptance of the identity of 
scriptural with poetic language, of the historicity of the prophet’s quarrel 
with the poets, and of the allegation that poetry was from the very first 
employed for scriptural exegesis (i.e. by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abb4s), exhibits 
an unjustifiable and quite unnecessary acquiescence in the data of a nor- 
mative tradition. It may be useful to distinguish between the content of the 
poetry and the use made of it by philologists. Assent to a putative bedouin 
environment requires analysis of both theme and imagery. Elements of 
either for which only bedouin origin is conceivable are very few indeed.® 
And even those will not support unequivocal conclusions about the date of 
composition of the verses in which they appear. 

Such at least is the only legitimate inference from the contents of the 
anthology transmitted as the legacy of B. Hudhayl, thought to have been 
composed between 550 and 700.7 Its value as historical source, for the 


1 Cf. Blachére, Histoire i, 117-27. 

2 Cf. Fleisch, EI, s.v. I‘rab; and see below, pp. 106-11. 

3 See Caskel, ‘Zur Beduinisierung Arabiens’, *28-36*. 

4 Kenntnis der Poesie, vi-xvii; Blachére, Histoire i, 83-186, esp. 166-79. 

5 ‘Origins’, 417-49; ‘Frage der Echtheit’, 825-33; cf. Shahid, ‘Contribution’, 564 n. 3, 
following Arberry and Gibb. 

6 See Blachére, Histoire ii, 368-453; Braunlich, ‘Versuch’, esp. 222-38. 

7 Braunlich, ‘Versuch’, 201-11. 
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origins both of CA and of Islam, must be accordingly modified. Bedouin 
poetry was not so much ‘pre-Islamic’ as it was ‘un-Islamic’, a distinction 
surely of some relevance to its use in solving chronological problems. 
Delineation of a fa/ili ethos by reference to the binary opposition muruwwa 
(virtus, dpery):din (religion, law) is subject to the same reservation.' 
Goldziher’s conclusions on the nature of the conflict between Islam and 
paganism reflect an arbitrary chronology imposed upon rather than 
elicited from his source materials. Neither muruwwa as the embodiment of 
valour (hamdsa), nor din as essentially asceticism (zuhd) exhibits a chrono- 
logical line of demarcation between Islam and Jahiltyya. Bedouin rejection 
of religious prescription represents, after all, a constant in Islamic history, 
and can more profitably be interpreted as a reflex of social, economic, 
even regional dichotomies, and chronologically unlimited.2 For the bulk 
of Jahili poetry information is more, not less, refractory than that pertinent 
to the Hudhali diwdn: quite apart from the notorious-tack of scruple 
attributed to transmitters (ruwat), themselves often ambitious apprentice 
poets, biographical notices of Jahili authors are known to conform to a 
very few stereotypes extrapolated from the imagery of whatever verse 
might (fortuitously) have been ascribed to them.3 ‘That historiographical 
technique, by means of which metaphor generated reality, was the object 
of considerable parody in those passages of Ma‘arri’s R. Ghufran depicting 
the encounters of his protagonist [bn al-Qarih with a series of celebrated 
poets.4 Easily the most famous example of aetiological exegesis is that of the 
Mu‘allaqat being ‘suspended’ in the Ka‘ba: a combination of sanctuary 
tradition and witness to Arab eloquence was a temptation not easily 
resisted, even though only as an afterthought.‘ 

It is, curiously, the religious imagery in hadari (!) poetry, historically 
associated with the ‘seeker of God’ (hanif) in Arabia, that appears to 
exhibit a link with the themes of Islamic revelation. Hirschberg’s treatment 
of that material illustrated its ambivalent documentary value.® For each 
element there three distinct problems arise: relation of the verse in question 
to the Judaeo-Christian tradition (whether written or oral); relation of the 
verse to the Qur’4an; and finally, the authenticity of the verse. But solutions 
to the last tended to be subjective, and naturally based upon the traditional 
chronology of Islamic origins. Rejection of an intentional Muslim forgery 
of that poetry on the grounds that such would have undermined claims to 
originality made on behalf of the prophet of Islam is ingenuous: both the 


t As in Goldziher, Studien i, 1-39. 

2 Cf. Bravmann, ‘Background’, 317-24, who regarded the concepts of muruwwa and 
din not as antithetical but as complementary. 

3 Blachére, Histoire i, 96-107, 161-6. 

* Ma‘arri, Risdlat al-ghufrdan, 187 ff: ‘Adiy b. Zayd; 191: Aba Dhu’ayb. 

5 Blachére, Histoire i, 144~7, following Néldeke, Kenntnis, xvii—xxiii. 

6 Lehren, 2-10. 
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content of scripture and of the exegetical tradition presuppose close 
association with Judaeo-Christian sources. On the other hand, the hypo- 
thesis of widespread forgery is unnecessary: isolated occurrence (however 
numerous the examples) of the schemata of revelation does not indicate 
imitation of the canonical text of scripture, or even that the canon existed. 
The recensions of source material for urban (Umayya b. Abi ’1-Salt) and 
court poetry (“Adiy b. Zayd, Nabigha Dhubyani, A‘sha) are, after all, quite 
late.! It is not entirely insignificant that precisely this corpus of poetry was 
not accepted by (Muslim) philologists as evidence of Arabian fasaha.? 
But literary analysis of the schemata of revelation must take account 
of the possibility at least of Arabic Vorlagen, and an Arabian tradition of 
monotheism might be thought, from the point of view of later Islamic 
orthodoxy, to have provided more appropriate reference than Arabic 
versions of Jewish and Christian materials. That such reservations were 
not, however, characteristic of the earliest Muslim exegesis is clear from 
examination of the haggadic literature.3 

Whatever may have been the original motives for collecting and record- 
ing the ancient poetry of the Arabs,‘ the earliest evidence of such activity 
belongs, not unexpectedly, to the third/ninth century and the work of the 
classical philologists. The manner in which this material was manipulated 
by its collectors to support almost any argument appears never to have 
been very successfully concealed. The procedure, moreover, was common 
to all fields of scholarly activity: e.g. the early dating of a verse ascribed 
to the mukhadrami poet Nabigha Ja‘di in order to provide a pre-Islamic 
proof text for a common Quranic construction (finite verb form preceded 
by direct object),5 Mubarrad’s admitted invention of a fahzli verse as gloss 
to a lexical item in Aadith,® and Abi ‘Amr b. ‘Ala’s candid admission that 
save for a single verse of ‘Amr b. Kulthim, knowledge of Yawm Khazaz 
would have been lost to posterity.” The three examples share at least one 
common motive: recognition of pre-Islamic poetry as authority in lin- 
guistic matters, even where such contained non-linguistic implications. 
Also common to all three is another, perhaps equally significant feature: 
Ibn Qutayba, who adduced the verse of Nabigha to explain/justify Quranic 
syntax, lived at the end of the third/ninth century, as did Mubarrad; 
Abi ‘Amr, of whom no written works were preserved, lived in the second 
half of the second/eighth century, but this particular dictum was alluded 


1 Hirschberg, Lehren, 14, 32-40. 

2 Hirschberg, Lehren, 25-6, n. 3; see below, pp. 105-6. 

3 See below, IV pp. 122-48. 

* A not very convincing enumeration in Blachére, Histotre i, 94-5. 

5 Spitaler, Review: Bloch, 320. ® Margoliouth, ‘Origins’, 431. 

7 Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, Al-‘Iqd al-farid iii, 106-7; the problematic character of this 
Particular one of the ayydm al-‘arab may be guessed from its inclusion in Jahiz, Kitab 
al-Tarbi‘, 101. 
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to only in Jahiz (third/ninth century) and explicitly stated in Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih (fourth/tenth century). Now, that pre-Islamic poetry should have 
achieved a kind of status as linguistic canon some time in the third/ninth 
century may provoke no quarrel. That it had achieved any such status 
earlier must, I think, be demonstrated. The fact that it had not, in one field 
at least, can be shown: the absence of poetic shawahid in the earliest form 
of scriptural exegesis might be thought to indicate that appeal to the 
authority of Jahili (and other) poetry was not standard practice before the 
third/ninth century.’ Assertions to the contrary may be understood as 
witness to the extraordinary influence exercised by the concept of fasdhat 
al-jahiltyya. 

The utility of that concept is nowhere more apparent than in the inter- 
pretation of what otherwise might be held comparatively neutral references 


to language in the text of the Qur'an. That Q. 14: 4 Squy cys LLay/ Lag 
Aogd OL Yi could be made to bear diametrically opposed meanings 


has been noticed.2 That generous view was, however, not shared by all 
exegetes, and Zamakhshari was quite explicit on the point.3 His cross- 


reference there to Q. 41: 44 aSb) cles Vo) LJW Lex of UL polls ais 
ig aT. pole is significant because in that verse he interpreted fussilat as 


buyyinat (clarified) and the contrast between a‘jami and ‘arabi as the absence 
and presence, respectively, of clarity. The polarity reflects, of course, the 
terminology of arguments about (Arab) eloquence,’ but for Q. 41: 44 
produced, illogically, the meaning: is it an unclear (qur’dn) and an Arab 
(messenger)? The alternative: is it an unclear (qur’an) and (yet) an elo- 
quent (messenger), is not absolutely excluded, but Zamakhshari’s addi- 
tional observation that a‘jami might refer to barbarians (ummat al-‘ajam) 
makes the former interpretation rather more likely. Evidence of the 
transition from a‘jam as inarticulate to a'jam/‘ajam as barbarian/non-Arab 
emerges from the literary references to maw4li in Islam assembled by 
Goldziher, especially where inferior social status was the consequence of 
both foreign blood and defective speech, e.g. a‘jamu timtimtyyun, Ziyad 
al-a‘jam, and alhan al-mawdli. I am inclined to interpret a‘jam as originally 
a term of linguistic description. 

For a related verse, Q. 16: 103 Qld p25 doles Lil Ogi gil ee Aa) 9 
om ge lad fae gy ol AJ! Ogee 6] Zamakhshari defined a‘jami 


as ineloquent (ghayr bayyin) and ‘arabi mubin as clear (and) eloquent (dhi 
baydan wa-fasaha).7 It may be that collocation here of mubin (clear/obvious) 


t See below, IV pp. 216-18. 2 See above, II p. 53. 
3 Kashshaf ii, 538-9 ad loc. 4 Kashshaf iv, 202. 5 See above, p. 93. 
© Studien i, 101-46, esp. 103 n. 2, 118 n. 2, 120. 

7 Kashshdf ii, 635. 
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with ‘arabi facilitated this interpretation, but the same collocation in Q. 
26: 194-5 Cyne Coe Olek Cay bell cps OgX) dL Je provoked the 
comment that ‘arabi must refer to the Arabic language because the heart of 


a prophet could only be affected by hearing his mother-tongue !! Similarly, 
collocation of hukm with ‘arabi in Q. 13: 37 produced the explanation: an 
Arabic decision, translated into the language of the Arabs (4y 5 4.56 
wl GLL dos x, ).? Collocation of qur’an with ‘arabi (Q. 12: 2, 20: 113, 
39: 28, 41: 3, 42: 7, 43: 3) did not invariably provoke the same response, 
and indeed for Q. 39: 28 the apposition ghayra dhi ‘iwajin (without dis- 
tortion) might be thought anyway to have precluded such. Most occur- 
rences of isdn in the text of scripture exhibit the use of ‘tongue’ as vocal 
organ rather than as language, and might appear to reflect the speech 
difficulties associated with the calling of Moses (cf. Exodus 4: 10-17). 


The locutions jlid cys sis Waly (Q. 20: 27) and UL 25 geval (28: 34) 


refer of course to Moses, and it is worth recalling that the verses following 
upon Q. 14: 4 also take up the Mosaic narrative, in a manner indeed 
which suggests that the original function of verses 1-4 could have been to 
introduce that narrative. A similar instance was noted for the isra’ verse 
Q. 17: 1.3 The imagery of Q. 19: 97 and 44: 58 ebb ob 1 Ll as well 
as of 54: 17, 22, 32, 40 (serving as refrain) | JI Up» aay is more than 
merely reminiscent of Exodus 4: 15 JD7~O¥ MAN °DIN), and could support 
the hypothesis that linguistic allusions in the Qur’an are not to the Arabic 
language but rather, to the task of prophetical communication.* That such 
eventually involved identification of the instrument by means of which the 
word of God was transmitted may seem not unreasonable, but the evi- 
dence of scripture itself yielded assistance only under duress. 


The concept of lingua sacra, like that of the mythopoeic fasahat al- 
jahiliyya, belongs to a view of language as criterion of culture. The primary 
function of language so considered is not communication but edification. 
Its semantic spectrum is selective, its syntax stereotype and rhetorical, 
its style paraenetic. Whether specialized form is a consequence of special- 
ized function, or vice versa, may be impossible to determine, at least as a 
generally valid proposition. What does seem clear is that linguistic data of 
that kind cannot be very profitably examined from the standpoint of ‘the 

! Kashshaf iii, 334-5. 

2 Kashshdf ii, 533; cf. also iv, 301 ad Q. 46: 12 and Itsdn ‘arabi. 

3 See above, II pp. 67-8. 


4 The traditional view is variously expressed in Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 75; Torrey, 
Foundation, 43-4; Obermann, ‘Agada’, 47-8; Widengren, Apostle of God, 151-2. 
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ordinary day-to-day requirements of a normal speech community’.! 
And yet, the derivation of normative grammar from scripture and poetry, 
if it ever meant more than merely theoretical accommodation of non- 
linguistic (e.g. theological) postulates, supposes just such a point of view. 
As a genre of narrative prose the scriptural style was examined by Auer- 
bach in an essay designed to emphasize the contrast between Homer and 
the Elohist.2 Of the nine factors adduced by the author as characteristic 
of Old Testament narrative, one in particular deserves mention here: the 
need for exegesis (Deutungsbediirftigkeit). This is not merely to say that 
the content of scripture is enhanced by commentary, or that it may be 
made to bear any number of (complementary and/or contradictory) inter- 
pretations, but that the scriptural style is itself incomplete without com- 
mentary. Reasons for that condition were partly syntactic (Abgerissenheit, 
Stilmischung), partly rhetorical (Vielschichtigkeit, Hintergriindigkeit). ‘The 
analysis can be extended to include at least one additional element, namely 
the symbolic quality inherent in scriptural diction. That quality may be 
regarded as one fundamentally semantic, enhanced by the crystallization 
of imagery which achieves an existence and application independent of 
its constituent elements, a distinction which might be covered by the 
contrast information vs. reference.3 An example from Biblical literature 
was the Aramaic locution W38 13.4 For Muslim scripture those elements 
analysed here as schemata of revelation, appropriate to the theodicy and 
to prophetology, exhibit the metamorphosis of originally neutral notation 
conveying ‘information’ into significantly charged ‘references’. The under- 
lying change may be described as rhetorical, the references themselves as 
symbols (Stzchworte) both requiring and producing exegesis. The inter- 
pretation thus generated spans a range limited to the spectrum of allusion 
contained in the imagery. For the Quranic revelation that range was pre- 
selected by the more or less unqualified employment of Biblical schemata. 
Analysis of the limits of interpretation is the subject of the following 
chapter; the question to be examined here is whether this particular 
example of lingua sacra could, or did, provide genuinely useful data for the 
grammar of Classical Arabic. 

To what extent establishment and transmission of the text of scripture 
involved its grammatical analysis is a problem to which tentative solutions 
often reflect preconceptions elicited from non-linguistic data. For the 
Hebrew Masorah Bacher’s view was that little, if any, grammatical 
description resulted from the activity of the Masoretes and then, as it 
were, only accidentally.5 Later studies of the same phenomena reveal a 


t Ullendorff, ‘Is Biblical Hebrew a language?’, 241. 2 Mimesis, 5-27. 

3 Barr, Comparative Philology, 118, 291-3; id. Semantics, 206-62; Vermes, Scripture, 
11-66: on exegetical symbolism; see below, IV pp. 210-12. 

4 See Vermes, ‘Jewish Aramaic’. 

5 ‘Die Anfange der hebraischen Grammatik’, 8. 
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rather more generous assessment of Masoretic criteria, even if these had 
not produced descriptive terminology.! For the document of Islamic 
revelation acceptance of the ‘Uthmanic recension traditions has entailed 
assent to a period of from 150 to 200 years between textual stabilization of 
the Qur’an and analysis of its contents in the formulation of Arabic 
grammar. The implication must be that the text of scripture, like those of 
pre-Islamic poetry, was faithfully transmitted and intelligently read/ 
recited and heard for a very long time indeed, without once provoking 
the questions about its meaning and its form with which the literature of 
the third/ninth century is filled. Logic alone might preclude serious 
consideration of this version of Islamic history. Examination, moreover, of 
the Quranic exegesis which I have called masoretic suggests that both the 
document of revelation and the corpus of pre-Islamic poetry were being 
there assembled, juxtaposed, and studied for the first time.” 

Systematic collation of loct probantes from both sources, such as informs 
Zamakhshari’s Mufassal (sixth/twelfth century), represents the final stage 
of a long period of synthesis. The theological, as opposed to linguistic, 
nature of that dual source of grammar has been noticed.? It may further be 
observed that Zamakhshari’s concern with grammar in the most restricted 
sense of that term (i.e. morphology and juncture) permitted omission of the 
broader issues of syntax and even context, in consequence of which his 
loct probantes are stylistically neutral. As descriptive material they are also 
linguistically indifferent, consisting almost exclusively of deliberate and 
formalized utterances postulated as paradigms, from which deviation could 
only be regarded as corruption. The method is familiar, its results pre- 
dictable. That these could, and occasionally did, provoke opposition seems 
clear from the formula attributed to Basran grammarians in their rejection 
of the Kufan practice of drawing grammatical analogies from scripture: 


hI59 aH Yt do kale ei Y S565 2,205.4 Such did not, of course, 
prevent the Basrans’ adducing scripture where this supported their own 
arguments.5 Unlike Zamakhshari’s normative grammar, Ibn Anbari’s de- 
scription of grammatical dispute (also sixth/twelfth century) includes con- 
siderable discussion of syntax, though preponderantly of configurations 
generated by the use of tmesis, hyperbaton, chiasmus, etc. (taqdim wa- 
ta’khir), for which the styles of scripture and poetry might be thought 
appropriate arbiters. Neither work is, thus, free of concern with preciosity, 
whether grammatical or stylistic. In both, rhetorical ideals pass for linguistic 


1 Cf. Wiirthwein, Text, 11-22; Corré, ‘Phonemic problems’, 59-66; Gerhardsson, 
Memory, 43-55, esp. 52 n. 3 on the work of Kahle; Barr, Comparative Philology, 202-7, 
and 214-17 on Kahle. 

2 See below, IV pp. 202-27. 

3 Cf. also Vollers, Review: Néldeke, 126-7; Kopf, ‘Religious influences’, 46-50. 

4 Ibn Anbari, Al-Insdf, 137, cf. also 264, 392; Weil, Schulen, 80 n. 1. 

5 e.g. Ibn Anbari, Al-Insdf, 47, 53, 61, 7 and passim. 
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description and the concept of grammar as a balance between analogy 
and anomaly with reference to an acceptable prose style is absent. 

It is, however, necessary, even within this restricted framework, to ask 
whether the document of revelation ever became in any practical sense a 
model of linguistic usage. Probably the only recorded instance of agree- 
ment between Vollers and Néldeke was about the character of Quranic 
syntax.! But while Néldeke rightly concluded that such a collection of 
anacolutha must remain sui generis, Vollers shifted his ground just slightly, 
in order to bring into existence the hypothesis associated with his name 
since 1905: that the original (vernacular) text of the Qur’an had been 
refashioned to meet the linguistic standard represented by pre-Islamic 
poetry, and so to produce what is known as CA (‘arabtyya).? That view, 
which has found more or less unanimous dissent for reasons both sound 
and not so sound, involved a change of emphasis from syntax to accidence, 
more specifically to the properties of inflexion. The argument revealed a 
seductive, if in the event erroneous, logic, since it was only in the realm of 
inflective phenomena that Quranic usage might be seen to intersect that of 
Jahili poetry. The basic error lay in Vollers’s adherence to an arbitrary and 
fictive chronology,? though that may have been less important than his 
contention that the refashioned language of scripture could be identified 
as the CA of the Arabic grammarians. Neither from the point of view of 
lexicon nor from that of syntax could the claim be justified. 

An intrinsic feature of ingua sacra is its ‘elevated style’. While there is 
undoubtedly something to be said for interpreting that characteristic as the 
impingement of poetic syntax upon prose, it may also be something more, 
or less, or quite different. If it is true that Bloch’s investigations resulted in 
a statement which tended to justify extrapolation of normative grammar 
from poetic texts, that was probably because his comparative material was 
drawn from what can most accurately be described as Kumstprosa5 His 
virtual omission of Quranic shawahid, as well as of other examples of 
rhymed prose, may thus be seen as arbitrary, since their inclusion could 
hardly have altered his findings. On the other hand, the elevated style 
(gehobene Sprache/Verheissungsstil) associated with Kunstprosa need not 
have had its origins in poetry. The transformation of sub-literary, even 
vernacular, language into composition of sustained elevated style may be 
effected by nothing more than resort to an established rhetorical tradition.® 
An example was the creation of medieval Hebrew poetry, which, in 
addition to metrical features adapted from Arabic verse, depended for its 


' Vollers, op. cit. 127; Néldeke, NBSS, 22-3. 

2 Volkssprache, 175-85. 

3 See above, p. 86. 

* See Bloch, Vers und Sprache, 30-1, 39; cf. Spitaler, Review, 320. 

5 Vers und Sprache, 154-5: ‘tabellarische Ubersicht’. 

® Cf. Barr, Comparative Philology, 227-32: on ‘restorations’; id. Semantics, 263-87. 
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aesthetic effect upon the incorporation of Biblical imagery, and hence 
Biblical syntax.1 Such did not, of course, limit adaptation(s) from the 
Arabic poetic tradition, though the re-creation of these in Hebrew in- 
volved yet a further step in the mimetic process. But introduction of 
Biblical imagery, whether in Hebrew poetry or in Arabic scripture, may be 
regarded as the agent of an altered status for the language employed, and a 
reflex of style as Bildungsprinzip.? In the lingua sacra itself the principle of 
edification often took the form of linguistic archaism. A conscious resusci- 
tation of past glory by recourse to language is symbolized for seventh- 
century Israel in the figure of Josiah and Deuteronomy (2 Kings 22~3).3 
In that and other examples of archaizing tendencies in literature the pur- 
pose was invariably paideutic (Gemeindebildung),* and often conceived as a 
panacea in conditions of social fragmentation. The linguistic tradition to 
which reformers and prophets, as well as poets, turn may be ancient. What 
it must be, is other than the current usus loquendi, and instances of that 
kind of archaization are abundant. 

The allegation of antiquity might seem a valuable corollary to the role of 
language in communal reformation. In Arabic philology the formative 
principle of language as sacred was applied also to that problem. Exegesis 


of Q. 2:31 (LS ola eal ole -9 ranged from the straightforward assertion 


that language was a divine creation, leaving the Quranic verse diametrically 
opposed to Genesis 2: 19-20, to the modified proposal that God enabled 


Adam to bestow the names (gc cel ly ol eC aol oa, bringing thus the 


Quranic and Biblical notions somewhat closer.® A concept of purely rational 
revolution (zst:/Gh) appears to have been displaced, or modified beyond 
recognition, by a number of pseudo-evolutionary theories linking the gift 
of pure speech with that of revelation (tawgif), historically related to the 
period encompassed by Ishmael and Muhammad.’ Implicit admission that. 
pre-Ishmaelite Arabic (sic) was impure tended to be muddled by the 
assertion that the word of God (kaldm allah) was Arabic.® But the marginal 
development thus admitted had to cease with the revelation to Muhammad: 


ide ole cys aa ps 3.9 The natural but not quite necessary transition 


1 See Goldziher, ‘Bemerkungen zur neuhebraischen Poesie’, 719-36; Mirsky, ‘Biblical 
variants’, 159~—62; Gertner, ‘Medieval Hebrew writing’, 163-93. 

2 See Rabin, ‘Qumran Hebrew’, 144-61; Koch, Growth, 106-7; Seeligmann, ‘Mi- 
draschexegese’, 163. 

3 Cf. von Rad, Theology i, 77, and 81: on Lamentations 5: 21. 

+ See above, I pp. 51-2; II pp. 77-8, 82-4. 

5 Rabin, ‘Qumran Hebrew’, 159; id. West-Arabian, 17, references to Cantineau, 
Doughty, and Socin. 

6 Suyiti, Muzhir i, 8-11; cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 96~7; Kopf, ‘Religious 
influences’, 55—9. 

7 Suytti, Muczhir i, 27-35. 8 See above, II pp. 77, 83-4. 

9 Suyati, Muzhir i, 9. 
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from word of God to language of God was not, of course, confined to 
Islam. Vaguely contradictory traditions achieved a remarkably comfortable 
co-existence: on the one hand, the seventy/seventy-two languages in which 
the Torah had been revealed/interpreted was reflected in the Pentecostal 
gift of tongues and in the Muslim version of the confusion at Babel;! on 
the other, the subsumption of indifferent Biblical designations of the 
Hebrew language under the Rabbinic concept of leshon ha-qodesh, reflected 
in Patristic assessments of both Septuagint Greek and Vulgate Latin,? and 
in the Muslim dogma of tawgif. Scriptural references to the language of 
God, consisting for the most part either of metaphorical extensions of 
the ‘word of God’ or of allusions to the organ(s) of speech, could prove 
refractory. A passage like Ezekiel 3: 5 Ww? "1251 7DY “pay oy~>X RD »D 
DNaw nea Sx mow ANN may be thought typologically akin to Q. 14: 4 
dogs Oly VI J Joy Cys Las} L.g: both exhibit the essentially ethnic 
orientation of the prophetical mission.3 Neither verse restricted in the least 
theological inferences that identified the vehicle of revelation with the 
language of God. 

If that language was Arabic internal variations had none the less to be 
isolated and eventually eliminated. The kind allocated to the period before 
Ishmael, like the varieties associated with Qahtan and Jurhum, could be, 
and were, superseded by the fact of the Quranic revelation.* The at least 
theoretical identification of linguistic with confessional community which 
resulted from that argument (in so far as it ever achieved unanimous 
resolution) yielded a standard by which dialectical differences (lughdat) 
could be equated with heterodoxy and worse. A succinct statement of that 
procedure appears, unexpectedly, in Suyiiti’s discussion of the zmdala and 


related phenomena, and in the form of a prophetical hadith: Owl log al 


Cat aly Guill Gol olpele pT ly lailpels yall Oyoek: (Recite 
the Qur’an with the rhythmic embellishment of the Arabs, and avoid that 
of sinners, Jews, and Christians).5 Determination of the kind and degree 
of tendentiousness in that utterance will depend upon which of a multi- 
plicity of interpretations is finally selected: I cannot but suspect that the 
hendiadys (?) uhiin wa-aswat is a reference to i‘rab.© What does seem clear 
is the delimitation of yet a further dialect cleavage, here based on a con- 
fessional distinction: Muslims contrasted with infidels.? A version of the 
same hadith, traced to the authority of Abi Hurayra and reported by 


Tustari is more explicit: Vg le 8) ISS nt os Gy! Ogre OLMI [95 I 


' Cf. Jeffery, ‘Scripture’, 130; Geiger, op. cit. 116; Suyati, op. cit. i, 32. 

2 Bergstrisser, Hebraische Grammatik i, 9-10; Eissfeldt, Einleitung, 745-9; and see 
above, II pp. 81-2. 

3 See above, pp. 98—9; and II, pp. 53-4. 4 Suyiti, Muzhir i, 30-5. 

5 Itqan i, 255. § See below, pp. 110-11. 7 See above, p. 87. 
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LBV caly GE cacy clya ll Sols cally QSL! fol dyreks 09,8 
CLD cals pgilael ad Ogery Gay ce elsil Ghee sly HSI os ely 
ghd led] we clsl coll cl sks reg Agri gleYbl There the 
stigma was related specifically to the practice of synagogue and church 
(i.e. cantillation), which Tustari in his commentary ascribed to ‘diabolical 


possession’ of the kind characteristic of the Jahili poets: grak] db ie 
Adela! el xt Old dL, LT 2915.1 Now, reliable evidence of such dia- 
lect cleavage, apart from assertions derived from scattered and ambiguous 
testimony, hardly exists.? In his study of modern and contemporary 
materials exhibiting this kind of phenomenon, Blanc was sceptical of those 
few reports of earlier distinctions, and suggested that the later (!) major 
differentiation was probably a consequence of the bedouinization of 
Muslim sedentary dialects.3 

From the prophetical tradition retailed by Tustari and Suyiti it is, of 
course, impossible to draw specifically linguistic conclusions about varieties 
of spoken Arabic, either during the lifetime of the Arabian prophet or at 
whatever period this particular caveat may have been uttered. The state- 
ment is theological, not philological, but could be of some value in deter- 
mining the function of z‘rab and, further, the role of CA in the historical 
description of Islamic origins. Similarly, the story of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Atik’s 
dispatch by the prophet on an especially delicate mission ‘because he could 


talk like the Jews’ (45 5g. Jb ¢b OK a'Y) maybe understood as the historical 


projection of a polemical, and very likely much later, impulse: communal 
discrimination on the basis of an alleged difference in linguistic usage.* 
Severe comment on the ‘Christian dialect’ (“tbadiyya) of the Fahilt poet 
‘Adiy b. Zayd might be thought to reflect the same impulse, here moti- 
vated by the Islamic appropriation of Fahl poetry as its rightful legacy.s 
Historical conclusions about the Christian origins of what became CA, 
derived from evidence of this type, are perhaps ingenuous.® On the other 
hand, the inverse conclusions invariably drawn from the data of ‘pre- 
Islamic’ poetry written by Jews are simplistic; that material is subject to 
the caveats applicable to the entire corpus of fai poetry (comprising not 
only Jewish, but also Christian and hanif elements), the linguistic value of 


! Tafsir, 8-9. 

2 e.g. Goldziher, ‘Literatur der muhammedanischen Mystik’, 766 n. 5; id. ‘Mé- 
langes judéo-arabes’, 14 n. 4; Lammens, Arabie, 81; Fiick, “Arabiya, 88; and in general, 
Torrey, Foundation, 17, 47-53- 

3 Communal dialects in Baghdad, 167-71, esp. 202 n. 180. 

4 Waqidi, Kitab al-Maghazi, 392; cf. Fiick, ‘Arabiya, 88 n. 1; and BSOAS xxxi 
(1968) 149. 

5 See the caricature of those attitudes in Ma‘arri, Risalat al-Ghufrdn, 192-3. 

6 e.g. Wellhausen, Reste, 232-3; Rabin, ‘Beginnings’, 27-8. 
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which cannot be separated from its theological significance.! The judge- 
ment of Fiick, that the Christian poet Akhtal could never have been recog- 
nized as ‘classical’ had his language (sic: langue courante) been different 
from that of non-Christians, may be cited as characteristic of that kind of 
argument.? 

The later evidence of Middle Arabic, found largely in texts of Jewish 
and Christian provenance, belongs of course to a different sphere, and 
attests to a dichotomy between spoken and written Arabic even within the 
Muslim community.? It is none the less not impossible that the linguistic 
situation described as Middle Arabic and extensively analysed in Blau’s 
studies was typical also of the earlier period, from which the emergence of 
CA might represent a substantial deviation.t Against such a background 
the prophetical hadith adduced by Tustari and Suyiiti could acquire 
added meaning: Muslims were exhorted to use a language other than that 
associated with non-Muslims. Now, it may be that the language recom- 
mended was also the language of God, and of Quraysh, and of the Arabian 
prophet (for Quranic recitation or otherwise), but in this particular context 
it was the emblem of a religious community, serving as a badge of dis- 
tinction. The functional value of that language could, indeed, have 
figured more than just marginally in its historical description. 


° ° . 


Those elements of Classical Arabic which have been of most use for 
studies in comparative Semitic philology are its inflective properties. From 
the orthography of CA it is difficult but possible to discern specific syn- 
tactic values for a range of phenomena traditionally accepted as evidence 
of the preservation in CA of Proto-Semitic case and mood.° To infer from 
this evidence that CA exhibits an archaic form of Semitic language, or that 
inflexion is indispensable for its communicative efficacy, is in my opinion 
unjustified. That interpretation rests, as I have in several contexts sug- 
gested, upon a chronological and geographical framework that is nebulous 
and anyway unverifiable. A typical example of that kind of inference is the 
description of CA orthography as uniformly ‘pausal’ proposed by Néldeke, 
a consequence presumably of his understanding of the Quranic evidence.® 
More recently W. Fischer suggested that several instances of so-called 
‘pausal’ forms which occur in the Qur’an might, rather, be interpreted as 


1 See Néldeke, Kenninis der Pcesie, 52-86. 
2 * Arabiya, 88. 
3 See Blau, Emergence, 1-18. 
; * Cf. my remarks on Blau, Grammar of Christian Arabic, in BSOAS xxxi (1968) 
10-11. 
5 GVG1, 459-66, 554-9; Moscati, Comparative Grammar, 94-6, 134-6. 
6° BSS, 7; id. NBSS, 6: ‘Aller Anfang ist eben schwer’, etc.; also GdOQ iii, 27; 
Birkeland, Pausalformen, 10. 
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exhibiting the syllabic structure characteristic of modern Arabic.! Irregu- 
larity of Quranic rhyme makes it refractory material upon which to 
construct phonetic analogies,? but Fischer’s proposals relating to the 
behaviour of ta marbiita (i.e. exhibiting -@->ah/st. const. -at), especially in 
Siira 80, make more sense of that phenomenon than does the traditional 
description in terms of an opposition at:ah.3 On the other hand, Fischer’s 
investigations caused him to postulate an early date for the onset of Middle 
Arabic (i.e. ‘neuarabtsch’) morphological structures,+ rather than a later 
date for establishment of the Quranic text. His reasons were the traditional 
ones, and turn upon the inflective properties of Quranic Arabic. 

While it may be true that the text of the Qur’dn displays a linguistic 
situation in which syntactic values correspond for the most part to ortho- 
graphic convention,’ that fact does not of itself yield information towards 
dating establishment of the text. Moreover, the instances in which the 
consonantal text does not indicate syntactic relations far outnumber those 
- in which it does. That such may be regarded as a fortuitous shortcoming of 
the Arabic alphabet cannot diminish in any way the importance of observ- 
ing that the missing orthographic detail was supplied by resort to textual 
exegesis. ‘(he procedure to that end, as well as the substance itself, was 
called 1‘rab; the exegetical activity was the work of the Muslim masoretes 
and belongs to the third/ninth century.® According to a long and popular 
tradition, of which the most recent exponent was Fiick, parts of the Qur’an 
could not be understood without 7‘rab.? Assertions of that sort date back at 
least to Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), whose discussion at this point reveals a 
characteristic lack of concern for stress, pause, context, gesture, and other 
rhetorical factors normally the accompaniment of human utterance. ‘Thus, 


the putative contrasts Sl at Iie/ al pe lax and je Y/ jem N 
pall dar Ime (ot,5 were claimed to contain the same inherent ambivalence 
as Q. 36: 76 Ogle Ly Daw L bei GT/Uy ro) 93 SG son. 6.8 Of that 


1 ‘Silbenstruktur’, esp. 45-53, 53-60; vaguely anticipated by A. Fischer, ‘Arab. aysh’, 
816. 

2 See below, pp. 116-17. 

3 ‘Silbenstruktur’, 57-8; I am unable to follow the objection of Blau to this argument 
on the grounds that because the accusative was ‘too different’ it was adapted to the 
nominative/genitive for nouns of this category, see ‘Linguistic setting’, 11; id. ‘L’Ap- 
parition’, 199 n. 3; id. Pseudo-corrections, 57 n. 14; the contrast thamanya/thaman, cf. 
id. Christian Arabic, 57-8, is not in my opinion functionally analogous to the gram- 
matical differentiation of nouns ending in td marbita; cf. also Birkeland, Pausalformen, 
96-8, esp. 97 n. 1, rejected by Blau. 

4 ‘Silbenstruktur’, 59-60, but see Blau’s cogent objections to that designation in the 
references cited in preceding note. 

5 See Néldeke, BSS, 1-4; id. NBSS, 1-5. 

6 See above, pp. 95, 105; and below, IV pp. 219-27. 

7 * Arabiya, 3. 

8 Ta’wil, 11-12. 
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reasoning Zamakhshari made curt dismissal, explaining the non-canonical 
annd as an elliptical form of li-annd (Jil > Y Gas _|c).t Similarly, 


the passages adduced by Fiick, i.e. Q. 2: 124 a abl: Lol sly; Q. 9: 3 


A) posgecces po ce Gx Al Gh; and Q. 35: 28 cole ops AW) toe LS} 
zUJJ! could be, and were, analysed to show that any and all readings 


produced acceptable, and often identical, meanings.? A further impression 
of the manner in which this particular problem was approached by the 
exegetes may be gained from the subdivision of Suyiiti’s chapter on 
Quranic ‘rab in which are set out twenty-five verses that could be read 


with all three case inflexions (1,1 Cig,— cp GLIL 5 L).3 Even the 
several much-discussed instances of orthographic deviation from the 
grammatical standard of inflexion, e.g. Q.2:177, 4: 162, 5: 69, 20: 63, 
could be accommodated by refining the boundaries between casus rectus 
and casus obliquus.s Of these the locus classicus was Q. 20: 63 Ol4a OG! 
Ol >i, to the various solutions of which a good share of masoretic 


method may be traced. The traditional crux was the syntactic function 
of the accusative/adverbial case, interpreted to cover a quite extraordinary 
range of phenomena. For the Quranic text these included ambivalent value 


for the particle tyya, represented by the variant rer Sul in Q.1:4 sbi 
diss 3° by an optional nominative/accusative in constructions based on 
amma, e.g. in Q. 41: 17 wr lzlgs Sgt ]3 god LI;7 and by considerable 
latitude in the formation of object pronominal suffixes with verbs termi- 


nating in dnjina, e.g. Q. 15: 54 C9 peed Og pees e3 and 39: 64 pal ao 
Ogle Le! last el obs als Is ca aU{.8 The arbitrary, if not irresponsible, 


nature of this treatment was not limited to the grammar of scripture, and 
in other contexts provoked caustic observations on the activities of 
grammarians, e.g. in the celebrated mas’ala zunbiriyya,® and in the 
reaction of men like ‘Adiy b. Zayd, Nabigha Ja‘di, and Farazdaq to 


' Kashshdf iv, 29 ad Q. 36: 76. 

2 e.g. Kashshaf i, 183-4, ii, 245, ili, 610-1, respectively; cf. Spitaler, Review: Fiick, 
147 nn. 19, 22; Wehr, Review: Fiick, 181; Fiick’s fourth example, Q. 4: 8, exhibiting 
orthographical evidence of case, was omitted from the French edition. 

3 Itqdn, naw‘ 41: ii, 277-80. 

4 - Vollers, Volkssprache, 163, including further examples derived from variant 
readings. 

5 See GdQ i1i, 2-6; Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 264; and below, IV pp. 222-4. 

§ Ibn Hisham, Mughni ’l-labib i, 96: ascribed to Hasan Basri; cf. Suyiati, Itgan i, 216: 
anonymous. 

7 Kofler, ‘Reste’, 255-6 (Part 3). 

’ Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 252 no. 27; Vollers, Review: Néldeke, 134. 


9 Ibn Anbiari, Al-Insdf no. 99 (pp. 702-6); cf. Fischer, ‘Zunbirija’, 150-6; Blau, 
‘Bedouins’, 42-51. 
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philological interpretations of their poetry.1 Anecdotes of that sort, 
whether or not apocryphal, might be thought to cast some doubt on the 
traditional description of CA. 

It might also seem that the primary function of ¢‘7ab was not, or at least 
not exclusively, grammatical. If, indeed, syntactic relations could be 
adequately expressed by insertion of 1‘rdb, it would hardly appear, even 
from the few examples given here, that they could not otherwise be 
expressed. Néldeke’s much-cited piéce justificative demonstrated that the 
constituents of z‘7db were not unique in Semitic philology, but neither that 
their grammatical values were constant nor that they were intrinsically 
essential to the expression of syntax in CA.? Defence of the authenticity 
(sic), as opposed to the function, of i‘rab had already been undertaken by 
Derenbourg in a transparent argumentum ad hominem.s A distinction 
between form and function was hardly adumbrated in the works of 
Muslim philologists. Suyiti’s references, as well as his own observations, 
stressed the syntactic value of 1‘rab for both-seripture and profane litera- 
ture. From his treatment of the subject, however, one impression in 
particular emerges, namely, that insertion of the z‘rab into any given 
locution required first knowing what it meant.5 Not related perhaps to this 
paradoxical formulation, but none the less relevant, is Suyiti’s distinction 
between the ‘i‘rab of the grammarians’ and the ‘t‘rab whose recitation in the 
Qur’an will be rewarded in heaven’ (39 abi Gla, a yee Ulch sb 
Bel DI OY cpl Gola Ls gag shed! we ae eel whe a; stl 
Lend led Vy Sel 5 curd ott on Vollers interpreted this passage as 
question-begging, and understood the 2‘rab defined there to refer to ‘die 
stilistischen und rhetorischen Feinheiten (die aus dem grammatischen I‘rab 
gefolgert werden)’.7 Whatever that may mean, it was Vollers himself whose 
studies provided support for an earlier view that the function of 1‘rab was 
essentially that of rhythmic ornatus.® The point had been made by 
Wetzstein, with reference to bedouin practice, that poetry was intended 
to be sung and hence required an abundance of vowels: ‘Alle diese 
Bestimmungen iiber den Wegfall oder die Verkiimmerung der kurzen 
Vocale gelten fiir die Umgangssprache, nicht fiir die Poesie. Das Gedicht 


1 Ma‘arri, Risalat al-Ghufran, 183 (for ‘Adiy’s allegation that hamz was an Islamic 
innovation), 202-3; cf. Néldeke, Kenntnis der Poeste, 31-2. 

2 BSS, 1-10; cf. Corriente, ‘Functional yield’, 20-50; and Blau, ‘Synthetic character’, 
29-38. 

3 ‘Quelques remarques’, 210-11. 

4 Itqdn, naw’ 41: ii, 260-80; id. Muzhir i, 327-8; the preponderant role of syntax and 
the exclusion of much that was traditionally subsumed under morphology renders ‘in- 
flexion’ an unsatisfactory translation of z‘rdb, cf. Fleisch, EJ, s.v. I‘rab. 

5 Itqdan ii, esp. 260-1, 269. 6 Jtgan, naw‘ 36: il, 3. 

7 Volkssprache, 181. 

8 Volkssprache, 165-75, and see references above, pp. 86-7. 
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des Nomaden ist bestimmt gesungen zu werden und der Gesang liebt 
die Reibungen der Consonanten nicht, sondern braucht Vocale’.! ‘Transfer 
of that axiom from bedouin poetry to Muhammad’s recitation of the 
Qur’an (sic) may be thought gratuitous; the source of ¢‘7ab was in any case 
‘bedouin’ poetry. In this context it could be worth remarking that the only 
cogent argument adduced by Derenbourg in favour of t‘rab was that without 
it Arabic poetry would no longer scan (sic): ‘D’ailleurs, toutes les poésies 
arabes, dont une partie a été longtemps transmise seulement par tradi- 
tion orale, perdraient le rythme qui leur est indispensable, si l’on ne re- 
connaissait pas l’authenticité de la déclinaison arabe’.? 

Now, whether the scansion of Arabic verse ever depended exclusively 
upon regular variation of syllable length, and hence i‘rab, is a question 
complicated by the predominantly theoretical character of Arabic prosody: 
that scansion was accentual as well as quantitative is more than likely.3 But 
Wetzstein’s observations on the avoidance of consonantal friction and the 
necessity of vowels are in either case, or both, apposite. In a discussion of 
optional modes of poetic recitation, Sibawayh contrasted employment of 
(a) tarannum, in which all final vowels were pronounced long (madd al- 
sawt), with (b) the (Tamimi) practice of adding -n (presumably tanwin) to 
all final short vowels irrespective of grammatical circumstances, and with 
(c) the omission of all final vowels (save 4d), as in prosaic pausal position.‘ 
In the light of modern vernacular prosody, the attested antiquity of the 
third mode is not without interest. Similarly, in a late treatise (seventh/ 
thirteenth century) on poetics Hazim Qartajanni enumerated the devices 
employed in verse to achieve aesthetic effect, among which figured the 
hurif al-tarannum and/or hurif musawwita.s Affixed to certain class(es) of 
frequently occurring words, those vowels produced continuity of sound 
(jarayan al-sawt) and transition between words (nugla), and served also to 
mark off (farg) separate themes and images. That here i‘rab was meant 
seems clear, not merely from context but also from employment of the 
descriptive terms lawahig and. ntydta (affix/sufix). Though appended 
according to fixed prescription, the primary function of those vowels is not 
syntactic, save possibly as thematic markers (furiig), but, rather, rhetorical, 
and might be thought to correspond to that of Suyiiti’s non-grammatical 
t‘rab.° ‘That distinction, however, will hardly have been other than one of 
function, since ‘rab vowels must have been formally identical, whether 
aesthetically or syntactically applied. It may be of some interest to note 
that in the examples assembled by Kofler of verse exhibiting attrition of 

t ‘Sprachliches aus den Zeltlagern’, 193-4. 2 ‘Quelques remarques’, 210-11. 

3 See Weil, Grundriss und System, 104-5, but also 86. 

4 Sibawayh, Kitab, para. 507, cited Birkeland, Pausalformen, 10-18. 

5 Minhdj al-bulagha’, 122-4: trans. Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung, 252-5. 


© See above, p. 109; and also his observation that i‘rdb in the sense of grammatical in- 
flexion was a neologism, below, IV p. 155. 
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those vowels, the rhetorical (acoustical) effect of i‘rab is not markedly 
diminished.! 

Application of the term tarannum to Qur’an recitation signified cantil- 
lation, and was thus related to /ahn in the sense not of defective speech, but 
of melody.? The expression bi-luhiini ’I-‘arab wa-aswatiha employed in the 
tradition adduced by Tustari and Suyiiti would seem, indeed, to convey an 
exhortation to employ i‘rab, not because the language of Jews and Chris- 
tians, and others disqualified from membership of the Muslim community, 
was ungrammatical, but because it was not that of Arab bedouin. Suyiti’s 
use of the term Jahn is, however, not unequivocal: in the passage on non- 
grammatical 1‘rab, lahn was adduced merely as theoretical antithesis of 
the grammatical variety of ‘rab, while elsewhere he rejected the allegation 
that Jahn as lapsus calami (khata’ al-kuitab) could be present in the text of 
scripture.3 This usage is naturally not that of the prophetical tradition, for 
which it was proposed that luhiin wa-aswat is a hendiadys meaning rhyth- 
mic embellishment(s). Now, it may seem that discussions of Qur’an 
recitation with and without 1‘rab could profit from attention to these several 
nuances. Apart from references to the practice of Muhammad, which 
complicate unnecessarily a diachronic description of CA, failure to con- 
sider differentiation of the terminus technicus i‘rab has meant placing 
inordinate emphasis upon the evidence of both scripture and poetry for 
purposes of linguistic analysis. From Suyiti’s interpretation of the tra- 
ditions promising celestial reward for recitation with ‘rab it emerges that 
such was not a matter of grammar: recitation without z‘rab was, after all, to 


be rewarded by half that promised for recitation with (4 pat Ol aul j eo 


pe Ge JON OB bel yet LB gay Lime Oats Ge JS A OF 
colu.a).4 The use of such material for serious philological argument seems 
somehow unjustified.5 


Expression of syntactic relations in Arabic could not be, nor was it in 
practice, limited to or even dependent upon those devices collectively and 
symbolically designated i‘rab. Both sequence (word order) and segmenta- 
tion (conjunctive/disjunctive markers) bear a considerable portion, if not 
the whole, of that burden. Incorporation of these two principles in the 
styles of poetry and scripture, as well as of Kunstprosa, must and did 
result in a set of modifications most conveniently described as rhetorical. 

1 ‘Reste’ (Part 3), 26—30 (case), 235-40 (mood). 

2 Cf. Fiick, ‘Arabiya, 196-8, esp. 197 n. 16; GdQ iii, 193-4, 232-3; Hirschfeld, Re- 
searches, 115. : 

3 Itqdn ii, 3, and 269-75 on grammatical r‘rab. 

4 Itqgan ii, 3: also a prophetical hadith. 

5 But cf. Kahle, ‘Readers’, 65-71; Wehr, Review: Fiick, 181; Spitaler, Review: 
Fiick, 146; Rabin, ‘Beginnings’, 25-6. 
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Bloch’s analysis of those styles revealed a high degree of procedural uni- 
formity which ought not to be confused with what is often called ‘normal 
linguistic usage’.! Reference, explicit or implicit, to the latter for descrip- 
tion of the Quranic style could seem almost insidious: if the only contem- 
porary loci probantes are those found in fahili poetry the argument is bound 
to be circular; if, however, it is conceded that the chancery papyri qualify 
as contemporary comparative material, their linguistic content cannot then 
fairly be judged inferior to the standard of CA. ‘The problem can hardly be 
solved by deriving that standard from the data of poetry and scripture. It 
might seem superfluous to add, at this point, that in my judgement the 
notions of CA origins underlying Néldeke’s celebrated ‘Siindenregister’ of 
Quranic usage are very questionable indeed.? Extrapolated from his 
surprisingly uncritical acceptance of a pseudo-historical portrait of the 
Arabian prophet, opinions about the psychological relationship of Muham- 
mad to his public (e.g. ‘Unsicherheit’, ‘Unbeholfenheit’, ‘Verlegenheit’, 
“Wiederholung als Einscharfung’, ‘den Arabern war eben fast alles neu’, 
‘aller Anfang ist schwer’, etc.) became organizing principles of linguistic 
description. The result was a fairly systematic and thoroughly relentless 
critique of a personal and individual style. 

But observed from the standpoint of rhetorical schemata and organic 
development, the uneven quality of scriptural style seems quite appropriate 
to a document recognized by a religious community as the literary ex- 
pression of divine authority. Recurrence of formulaic phraseology, for 
example, might reflect conventional links between related but originally 
separate traditions, rather than one man’s lack of rhetorical skill. Moreover, 
the recurrent formulae are functionally distinct, and their uses may thus be 
ascribed to different motives, e.g. apodictic, supplicatory, narrative.% 
Similarly, repetition of rhyme words in séras 25, 4, 19, and elsewhere may 
be interpreted as the same kind of linkage, extended occasionally to the 
dimension of a proper refrain.t Rhyme, as well as assonance and other 
paronomastic formations, operate conjunctively and disjunctively in the 
manner of conventional markers: resultant constructions like those based 
on epexegetic min and the juxtaposition of perfect and imperfect/past 
continuous can hardly be said to cause semantic distortion.’ In the light of 
a plural anhar, the singular nahar in Q. 54: 54 could not have been pre- 
ferred for the sake of rhyme, and was anyway interpreted by Zamakhshari 


1 See above, pp. 91-2, 99-100, 102-3. 

2 NBSS, 5-23; cf. Spitaler, Review: Fiick, 146. 
' 3 Néldeke, NBSS, 8-9; the liturgical/cultic value of gul justifies many of its occur- 
rences, cf. above, I pp. 13-15. 

4 NBSS, 9; see above, I pp. 13, 19, 26. 

5 See below, pp. 116-17; pace Noldeke, NBSS, 9; cf. Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 
256 para. 3a, but also 254 para. 2b for min, and 10-11 for ‘prasentisch resultativ’; cf. 
BSOAS xxxi (1968) 612. 
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as generic.! Condemnation of disjunctive formulae like pa Rae AUly ete. 


as stylistic superfluities was consistent with adverse criticism in general of 
recurrent locutions, but reveals in my opinion a mistaken notion of the 
document’s composition, and especially of its halakhic and narrative 
components. As for the accusation of illogic in Q. 10: 43, 27: 80, and 30: 
52, it seems abundantly clear from the context of these verses that the 
epithets ‘blind’ and ‘deaf’ were intended and understood figuratively, that is 
‘wilfully blind and deaf to the truth’.3 I find unconvincing Néldeke’s 
bewilderment at the sudden changes of interlocutor (God, angels, jimm) in 
Q. 37: 164 ff. and 72: 15-16. Discontinuity of that kind is common in 
Muslim scripture and may be compared with other more fundamental 
lines of cleavage, such as the truncated structure of variant traditions.* In 
Q. 72: 15-16 the introductory particles are anyway not those employed for 
the preceding speech of the jinn, and might well signal a change of speaker. 

Noéldeke’s treatment of Quranic simile was stringent to the point of being 
quite unimaginative.’ Much of the imagery there is admittedly primitive, 
but comparison of the lot of almsgivers to the increased fruits of the field 
blessed by God (Q. 2: 261, 265) and that of the mean to the produce of 
stony and barren soil (Q. 2: 264) is neither illogical nor entirely unsuccess- 
ful. Further, comparison of that which is spent in vanity with (the effect of) 
an icy wind (Q. 3: 117) is not at all inconsistent, especially in the light of 


that verse’s ending: (),a1ls pgeniil on }g Aull wgelbs Lig. Néldeke’s ob- 
jection to the formulation of a secundum comparationis as instrument rather 
than effect in Q. 3: 117, asin 10: 24 and 18: 45, appears to me to rest upon 
a very literal interpretation of metaphorical language. In Q. 2: 17~169 it is 
God’s extinguishing of it, not the fire itself, which must be set against the 
storm producing darkness. Q. 47: 15, on the other hand, does exhibit some 
syntactical confusion, owing to what must be the lengthy interpolative 
gloss to janna, though it could be argued that the primum comparatioms is 
not janna at all, but rather the a-fa-man . . . ka-man construction of the 
preceding verse. But there, and in the following example (Q. 9: 19) there is, 
indeed, disequilibrium between substantival constructions as first term 
and finite verbal/pronominal constructions as second term of the simile. 
Finally, for Q. 31: 28 I suspect that the locution ka-nafsin wahidatin is 
intended to convey ka-shayin wahidin (as one thing/act).® It is almost 
possible to understand Zamakhshari’s commentary to that verse as at least 

1 NBSS, 9; Kashshaf iv, 442 ad loc.: ism al-jins, but it is more than likely that janndt, 
here employed eschatologically, was understood as singular, see above, I pp. 27, 29. 

2 NBSS, 9-10. 

3 NBSS, 10; cf. Q. 2: 18-20, 7: 79, 11: 24, 47: 23; Isaiah 43: 8, Matthew 13: 10-17 
alluding to Isaiah 6: g—10. 

+ NBSS, 10; and see above, I pp. 20-7. 5 NBSS, 10-11. 


6 Pace Sister, ‘Metaphern’, 130; that schematic compilation is, however, very useful; 
cf. also Buhl, ‘Vergleichungen’, 1-11; and below, IV pp. 239-42. 
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implicit support for this interpretation:  }.59 Pa) oF Ola alg Ol 
3 ae: see ee : 
Inconcinnity like the parallelism of determined and undetermined sub- 
stantives in Q. 42: 49 is of course not infrequent in the Qur’an, though 
this particular example appears to have been a consequence of the necessary 
pausal/rhyme form, and is perhaps conspicuous only because of occurrence 
in the next verse of a related locution, both members of which are un- 
determined.? Q. 27: 1 offers a less felicitous target for criticism (read any- 
Way cys LT» Ol cubl), since the scriptural designations gur’dn and 
kitab may refer to portions of or to the whole of revelation, a distinction 
often expressed by absence and presence, respectively, of the definite 


article.3 To attribute some repetition to affection for the figura etymologica 
is sound enough,* but Q. 4: 136 contains a fixed formula of address (b 


lL nol cel (gl) which can hardly be said anywhere in the Qur'an to in- 
fluence, or to be influenced by, the expression which follows. Similarly, the 


particle ka-dhahka in Q. 2: 113, 118 may be understood as presentative 
‘thus’ and quite without influence upon the following locution (for Q. 2: 


118 read ppgls ¢ys).5 Q. 6: 161 ALy Lad Lyd patties bh yo SI gy Gide 3] 
Cd pte! gs OF Ley lage aap lnl is indeed awkward, its clumsy syntax 
in my opinion a result of distinctly theological patchwork. Abraham’s 


role in Islamic prophetology and the doctrinal nature of the epithets 
hanif and milla, rather than an aesthetic failing, might be thought to 


account for this very curious construction.6 The phrase L. »J5 ‘YI 
OS G in Q. 12: 47, 48 is an appositional relative clause and may be 
idiomatic.” Similarly, the locution 05/5» 543 which must be read in the 


whole context of Q. 12: 74-5, might qualify not merely as idiomatic but 
as a fair example of erlebte Rede.® Nor do I find illogical the pronominal 
construction in Q. 35: 11, in which it is a question of one man’s life being 
either lengthened or shortened. Moreover, Q. 17: 74, which contains a 
straightforward concessive construction, appears to make perfect sense 
without Noéldeke’s paraphrastic translation.» Confusion of function be- 
tween the concessive particles wa-in and wa-law is a matter of degree 
rather than of kind, and thus difficult to insist upon.!° That Q. 12: 17 Lig 


crdthe EX Jy cefes 3] would be logically improved by substitution 


© Kashshdf iii, 502 ad Q. 31: 28. 2 NBSS, 11. 3 See above, II pp. 74-6. 
+4 NBSS, 11. | 5 Cf. Hebrew lakhen; see above, I pp. 12-13. 
6 NBSS, 11; cf. Q. 3: 66, 16: 20, and above, IIp.54 . 

7 Pace Noldeke, NBSS, 12; cf. Reckendorf, Arabische Syntax, 435-6. 

8 Pace Néldeke, NBSS, 12; cf. Reckendorf, op. cit. 286. 

9 NBSS, 12; cf. Reckendorf, op. cit. 495. 
10 NBSS, 12, 21; cf. Reckendorf, op. cit. 494, 513. 
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of wa-in for wa-law is just possible, though I am inclined, in view of the 
predominantly vernacular context of Sarat Yiisuf, to see here the trace of 
popular idiom. It may be of some interest to record that whereas Kalbi 
inserted wa-in without comment, Zamakhshari resorted to paraphrase: 
‘even though (wa-law) we were in your opinion men of truth and relia- 
bility’. 

‘Two categories of Niéldeke’s ‘stilistische Eigentiimlichkeiten’ are 
recognized types of exegetical problem, for treatment of which specific 
rules were formulated by the masoretes: change of number and change of 
person.? The phenomena adduced here became early on part of the 
established masorah, and provided the evidence from which the principle 
of majaz/taqdir was derived.3 Nowhere perhaps, does the impression of 
mechanically linked prophetical Jogia emerge more clearly than from 
observation of this discrete syntax, e.g. reference to God alternately in 
first and third person.* The likelihood of textual mutilation as consequence 
of pre-‘Uthmanic methods of preservation seems to beremote,' and could 
hardly explain the consistent lack of logical structure in the document. 
Capricious syntax would appear to reflect not the Arabian prophet’s 
imperfect grasp of CA, but, rather, that mechanical linkage. Néldeke’s 
detailed discussion of ellipsis would be even more persuasive read in the 
way I have suggested, especially the ‘pendant’ narrative formulae.® Inci- 
dentally, linking wa-rusulan and rusulan in Q. 4: 164-5 with innd awhayna 
of the preceding verse is not quite so far-fetched as Néldeke appeared to 
believe, though that lengthy enumeration probably owes its existence to a 
series of arbitrary connections.” It may be that many instances of pleon- 
asm, as of ellipsis, were the result of separate logia traditions roughly 
co-ordinated. Pleonastic negation, on the other hand, often exhibits 


vernacular idiom, as surely in Q.6: 109 Y Gely {5 Lgl Pe pom lg 
O9+s42.5 The references to anacolutha could be infinitely expanded,” e.g. 
a formulation upon which conscientious and grammatically minded 
exegetes spent many words indeed. However one might interpret the 


stylistic aberrations of Muslim scripture, Néldeke’s conclusion that the 
work was, and must remain, sui generis can hardly be challenged: ‘Der 


¥ Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 129° ad loc.; Kashshaf ii, 451. 

2 NBSS, 12-13, and 13-14, respectively. 

3 See Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 254-9; and below, IV pp. 219-27. 

4 See above, I p. 28. 5 NBSS, 14, 16 n. 1. 
6§ NBSS, 15-19. 7 NBSS, 15-16; see above, I pp. 34-5 on wahy/irsal. 
8 


NBSS, 19; the examples cited there, and in Zur Gramm., 91, present fewer problems 
if wa-ld is read ‘or’, as in vernacular Arabic; for extension of pleonastic negation see 
Blau, Christian Arabic, 313-15; also BSOAS xxxi (1968) 613. 

9 NBSS, 22. 
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Koran bildet eine Literatur fiir sich, er war ohne wirklichen Vorginger 
und konnte auch keine Nachfolger haben’.! 

Whatever one could respond to the question of possible precursors, it is 
very doubtful whether Quranic style ever had an effect upon the subsequent 
course of Arabic literature, save as source of aphoristic citation. Its 
curious system of periodization (fawaszl) made relation to the literary genre 
known as rhymed prose (saj‘) unavoidable. The effect of that system upon 
Quranic syntax did not of course escape Néldeke, and was more recently 
the subject of a special study in which morphology and lexicon were also 
included.? Terminological dispute about whether Qur’an and saj‘ could 
even be mentioned in the same breath found a kind of resolution in the 
expression mutamathilat al-maqaii‘ (homoioteleuton).3 Arguments against 
the obvious were mostly of a theological or ad hominem character: e.g. if the 
Qur’an were nothing but traditional (sic) rhymed prose, how could it be 
miraculous/inimitable (mu‘jiz)? or, in saj‘ meaning was made to fit the 
rhyme, while in the Qur’an verse endings may enhance but do not inform 
the communication, etc. Resort to termini technici provided the useful 
fastla, by which Quranic rhyme could be distinguished from that of poetry 
(qafiya) and of saj‘ (qarina). In the analysis of forty kinds of grammatical 
and other mutation (ahkam) both characteristic of and affected by the 
Quranic fasila, Suytti adduced material sufficient to support the contention 
that Quranic syntax, as well as certain of its morphological and lexical 
features, owed something of their eccentricity to its periodization.+ But 
relation of the fasila to other forms of rhyme (i.e. g@fiya and qarina) was 
never suppressed: a shared descriptive terminology derived from the 
vocabulary of rhetorical ornatus (badi‘) was offset by the assertion that the 
rules of application for the fasila were other than those which obtained for 
poetry, e.g. tadmin (enjambment) and ita’ (repetition of rhyme word), 
condemned in verse, were recommended in prose.5 

Even a rough statistical survey of Quranic rhyme indicates predominance 
of forms containing long vowel plus consonant (usually i/a with -n, or i/a 
and &@ with -n or another consonant), followed in order of frequency by 
vocalic rhymes (ah/4/tya) and, finally, forms containing short vowel plus 
consonant.® That the dominant rhyme pattern (long vowel/diphthong plus 
consonant) should also carry stress might be inferred from the pausal 
pronunciation of those syllables, whose primary characteristic is the long 


I NBSS, 22. 

- NBSS, 6, 9, 10, 22; and Miiller, Reimprosa, for which see BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 
389-91. 

3 Suyati, Itqdn, naw‘ 59: iii, 290-315, esp. 292-5; cf. Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, 
909-60 on clausula/cursus; Lausberg, Handbuch, paras. 985 ff, 1052. 

4 ItqGn iii, 296-301, citing Ibn al-Sa’igh. 5 See especially Iigdn iii, 302-15. 

® See GdQ i, 36-44; Vollers, Volkssprache, 55-80; feminine rhyme is rare; Fischer, 
ase 54-5: short vowel plus two consonants is rare; Birkeland, Pausalformen, 
18-21. : 
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vowel/diphthong, rather than the accompanying consonant. Segmentation 
may be said, in other words, to depend as much upon assonance as upon 
rhyme. A number, though not all, of Miiller’s morphological and lexical 
phenomena exhibit substitution of iambic for other measures, e.g. fi‘dl, 
taf‘il, if‘al, and especially fa‘il.1 ‘The effect of such is of course greater in 
contexts where the rhyme/stress/pausal forms are not too widely spaced, 
less where the sound-echo is heard only at great intervals. In passages of 
the latter kind, predominant in the longer siras, periodization is achieved 
by insertion of fixed formulae, e.g. wa-llahu ‘azizun hakim, wa-huwa 
°1-‘alimu’l-rahim, etc. Employment of formulaic systems may possibly not 
account for all the phenomena adduced by Miiller, for example, such lexi- 
cal items as the proper names Jlyasin and Tur Sinin.2 On the other hand, 
a document which, like the Qur’an, exhibits so much of traditional imagery 
and of rhetorical schemata, deserves description in those terms, rather than 
as a series of deviations from ‘normal linguistic usage’. Most, if not quite 
all, of the Quranic passages exhibiting post-position of fa‘il forms contain 
scarcely varying predications of God.3 While post-position may be con- 
trasted with pre-position in non-pausal contexts, that contrast seems to me 
less important than the over-all impression of formulaic phraseology, for 
which normal word order is in fact post-positional. Similarly, locutions 
like huwa yuhyi wa-yumit and wa-tlayhi turja‘iin might well represent 
crystallized formulae of cultic origin and thus not the most appropriate 
evidence of irregular syntax. For the same reasons the Quranic material 
hardly lends itself to assertions about misuse of tempora.* Employment in 
scripture of the perfect ‘tense’ as optative or apodictic reflects ancient 
tradition, however inconvenient to the formulation of normative grammar, 
e.g. Genesis 17: 20 INK ONIN INK CNA WN °NDID- 737.5 

How much of Quranic periodization may be attributed to the use of 
cultic formulae and how much to conscious adaptation of the usus loquendi 
to such formulae, is probably umpossible to determine. That the document 
owes its undeniable stylistic homogeneity to repetition has been proposed.® 
Even rudimentary data of quantification might be thought to support this 
view. Of a total 78,000 words the Qur’an contains approximately 1,850 
separate lexical entries, of which about 455 are hapax legomena (nomina 
propria are not included in either count). The resultant ratios, 40: 1 and 
4: 1 respectively, are those found for the corresponding phenomena in 
Hebrew scripture.” A cursory examination of any Quranic concordance 
will show that it is not merely separate lexica which occur repeatedly, but 
also fixed images and the rhetorical conventions associated with these. 'T’o 


1 Reimprosa, 41-59, 112-28. 2 Retmprosa, 136~7. 3 Retmprosa, 112-28. 
4 Reimprosa, 128-30; see Reuschel, ‘Wa-kdna llahu ‘aliman’, 147-53. 
5 Cf. Koch, Growth, 211-12. 6 See above, I pp. 46-7. 


7 Cf. Ullendorff, ‘Biblical Hebrew’, 243. 
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the question of frequency and distribution ratios the reply may be formu- 
lated in terms of ‘typical structures’, or entire segments of recurring 
pattern. To this end my description of the document in terms of schemata 
of revelation was conceived.' Thematic treatment (retribution, sign, exile, 
covenant) and variant traditions (prophetical mission and eschatological 
promise), as well as the entire range of assimilated imagery (the vanished 
nations and the battles of God, angelology and resurrection), depend for 
literary expression upon a set of hardly varying phrases. The relationship 
of these to the rules of normative grammar is consistently anomalous. That 
relationship is exhibited also in the scriptural lexicon. Surprisingly few of 
the hapax legomena are from the point of view of literary Arabic rare words, 
e.g. substantives like ababil, samad, tamma, ‘illiyiin, etc. Most represent 
familiar and practical notions, like bahath, tabassam, majalis, jawf, sakat, 
ramz, lafz, harrak, hassal, etc. One is hardly justified in assuming that 
these latter did not figure in common usage during the period of the 
Qur’an’s composition. There is of course no reason to expect in that 
document only a reflection of the common usage, or to suppose that notions 
not expressed there did not exist. Those semantic sectors, and there are 
many, not represented in the Qur’an may be thought indifferent, sub specie 
aeternitatis.? 

But even as /ingua sacra scripture must be analysed as a unit of literary 
production. Guided by the subject matter itself, one has not far to seek for 
the archetypes of Quranic imagery. For that the search is not less arduous. 
The incorporation of Biblical concepts and imagery entailed an important 
Stylistic concomitant, namely, the Deutungsbediirftigkeit characteristic of 
sacred language.3 From the moment of its utterance the word of God 
required exegesis. Once it had achieved canonical status, scripture pro- 
duced systematic interpretation. The forms generated by that process and 
the hermeneutical principles from which they were derived varied with the 
needs of the community. Both constitute the subject of the following 
chapter. 


1 See above, I pp. 1-33. 2 Cf. Barr, Comparative Philology, 223-37. 
3 See above, pp. 99-100. 


IV 
PRINCIPLES OF EXEGESIS 


THE elaboration of Islam may be seen as co-ordination of three generically 
distinct factors: canon, prophet, and sacred language. A useful index to the 
relative significance of each in that elaboration emerges from examination 
of the kinds of exegetical literature in existence at various points of its 
course. Even apart from the interpretative material included within the 
text of the canon, the exegetical literature can hardly be described as 
homogeneous, and several criteria have been employed in its description: 
the type of scriptural material treated, argument of the author, date of 
composition, etc. I propose here to experiment with two different criteria 
of classification, the one stylistic, the other functional, which seem to me to 
be mutually corroborative in producing the following exegetical typology: 


. Haggadic. 
. Halakhic. 
. Masoretic. 
. Rhetorical. 
. Allegorical 


me WN A 


From the point of view of function, by which I mean the role of each in the 
formulation of its history by a self-conscious religious community, these 
exegetical types exhibit only a minimum of overlapping and, save for the 
last-named, might almost be chronologically plotted in the above sequence. 
The increasing sophistication discernible in the treatment of scripture 
corresponded to a demand, at least among the exegetes themselves, for 
finer and subtler terms of clarification and of dispute. Allegorical exegesis 
represented a reaction to the generous manner in which that demand had 
been met. : 

From the point of view of style, however, the types proposed here dis- 
play a degree of uniformity which could be misleading. Common to all is 
the presence, wholly or in part, of the canonical text of revelation. One of 
the problems to be examined is the precise relationship of that text in each 
type of exegesis to the accompanying commentary, qualified by the obser- 
vation that redactional processes have contributed inevitably to an over- 
simplified picture of that relationship. A second cause of uniformity is 
posed by the recurrence in each type of technical terms whose usage seems 
at first sight to be constant, thus providing apparent, but in fact deceptive, 
evidence of methodological similarity. An example was application of the 
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term majaz to two quite different exegetical procedures.’ Finally, the 
identity of explanations, whether lexical, grammatical, or rhetorical, 
throughout the literature of scriptural interpretation provokes an under- 
standable impression of uniformity. Here, too, the evidence can be decep- 
tive. The value, indeed the sense, of any such explanation can, it seems to 
me, be elicited only from the total context of the commentary in which it 
appears. Thus, glossing alladhina kafari (those who reject/disbelieve) in 
Q. 25: 32 as yahiid (Jews) will not have meant to Zamakhshari (d. 538/ 
1143) what it did to ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/687).? Similarly, the 
‘extrapolation’ technique recommended by a number of scholars in the 
attempt to recover from the works of later exegetes those of the early 
authorities (e.g. Mujahid from Tabari, al-Asamm from Tha‘labi) can have 
but limited success, quite apart from the presence of defective chains of 
transmission and of conflicting judgements based on a single authority 
(perfectly illustrated by the profusion of dicta ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbis).3 
It will be useful to remember that no writer merely transmits, and 
that even a compilation reveals principles both of selection and of 
arrangement. 

As corrective to this impression of uniformity I propose for the stylistic 
analysis of exegetical literature a distinction between the elements of 
explication and the framework in which they appear. Both may be described 
as containing a measure of characteristic form, the relation between them 
being always one of tension, often of opposition. ‘Tension may be said to 
exist when explicative elements that are minimal and to some extent basic 
units of interpretation (e.g. hakadhad for kadhalika, wallahi for tallahi) 
occur in a typical context, which is their original framework or point of 
literary origin. Such elements, always recognizable and seldom productive, 
are freely borrowed by writers employing the same exegetical framework. 
Opposition may be said to exist when these and more elaborate explicative 
elements figure in atypical contexts. An example is the appearance in 
Farra’ (d. 207/822) ad Q. 17: 1 of the story of Muhammad and the caravan 
belonging to Quraysh on the road from Jerusalem, an instance of pro- 
phetical thaumaturgy quite out of place in a masoretic context.+ Less 
conspicuous but no less important examples of opposition between element 
and framework are found in late exegetical works where dissenting or 
minority opinions were introduced by such locutions as wa-qila (and it has 
been said) and wa-guri’a (and it has been read). For example, in the variae 
lectiones kalhimat/kalima for Q. 7: 158 the non-canonical singular was 
adduced reluctantly by both Zamakhshari and Baydawi (d. 691/1292) 


t See Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 254-9, 265-6; and below, pp. 227-32. 

2 Kashshdf iii, 278 ad loc.; Suyati, Itgdn i, 122; see above, I pp. 36-8. 

3 Cf. Birkeland, The Lord guideth, 20-1, 62-3; Horst, ‘Zur Uberlieferung’, 290-307; 
see below, pp. 139-40. 

+ Ma‘ani ’l-Qur an ii, 115-16; see above, II pp. 69-70. 
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and the dogmatic equivalent kalima:logos included only as a final 
option.! 

Now, it is the ascertainable quantity of explicative elements in a typical 
context or habitual framework which constitutes an exegetical type. Such a 
type exhibits a structure sufficiently consistent for intrusions of the kinds 
alluded to above to be noticeable, and I have indicated five which in my 
judgement provide a typology of Islamic exegetical literature. The total 
number of elements will of course vary according to definition, which for 
the following analysis will be as broad as possible. I have selected twelve 
kinds of procedural device, each of which is potentially variable but not 
beyond recognition, irrespective of the combinations in which it is em- 
ployed: 


. Variae lectiones. 

. Poetic loci probantes. 

. Lexical explanation. 

. Grammatical explanation. 
. Rhetorical explanation. 

. Periphrasis. 

. Analogy. 

. Abrogation. 

g. Circumstances of revelation. 
10. Identification. 

11. Prophetical tradition. 

12. Anecdote. 


Con AM PW ND 


Study of the distribution of these phenomena across the range of exegetical 
literature ought to produce a means of isolating the essentially separate 
activities which preceded the appearance of classical Islamic tafsir. That 
is a conventional term whose origin appears to have been rhetorical rather 
than exegetical and the result of a preoccupation with profane rather 
than with sacred literature. It may have been the monumental work of 
Tabari (d. 311/923) which contributed to an almost permanent eclipse of 
some interesting controversy on the subject of exegetical nomenclature. 
It is not at all impossible that the arguments of his younger contemporary 
Maturidi (d. 333/944) were calculated to establish a fixed semantic value 
for the term tafsir, not merely to postulate the eventually inconclusive 
distinction tafsir—ta’wil.3 But whatever its technical designation, Quranic 
exegesis would seem to have found its earliest expression within a basically 
narrative framework which may conveniently be described as haggadic. 


1 Cf. BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 392, on the misinterpretation of that method in Khoury, 
Les Théologiens byzantins, 21 n. 13; see above, II pp. 76-7. 

2 See Wansbrough, ‘Qur’anic exegesis’, 469-85. 

3 See Gétz, ‘Maturidi’, esp. 31-8; and below, pp. 154-8. 
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I, HAGGADIC EXEGESIS 


In an exegetical work ascribed to Muqjftil b. Sulayman (d. 150/767) and 
entitled Tafsir, the author related the following story ad Q. 18: 9.! 


Abi Jahl said to Quraysh: Send someone to the Jews of Yathrib to ask them 
whether this man (Muhammad) is a prophet or a liar—that would be a solution. 
So they sent five, among whom were Nadr b. Harith and ‘Uqba b. Abi Mu‘ayt. 
When these reached the city they said to the Jews: We have come to you about 
something which happened to us recently and which is getting worse. We fear 
that it may cause confusion and upset the status quo, This man—humble, poor, 
and an orphan—prays to Rahmi4n. Now the only Rahman we know is Musaylima 
the false prophet who, as you also know, never caused anything but destruction 
and slaughter. But he (Muhammad) claims to be informed by Gabriel, who is an 
enemy of yours, so tell us whether you find any mention of him in your scriptures. 
The Jews replied: We do find him described as you say. The men of Quraysh 
interrupted: Among his own clan those nobler and richer than he do not believe 
him. The Jews answered: We find that his own people are those most violently 
opposed to him, and yet this is the time in which he is to appear. The men of 
Quraysh countered: But Musaylima the false prophet is his teacher, so tell us 
something that we can ask him about, that Musaylima cannot teach him, and that 
only a prophet can know. So the Jews said: There are three things—if he knows 
them he is a prophet, if not he is a liar. Ask him about the Men in the Cave, and 
Dhi ’I-Qarnayn, and the Spirit. And they told the men of Quraysh the stories of 
the first two and added, with regard to the third: If he says either little or much 
about that, he is a liar. Delighted, the men of Quraysh returned to Mecca, and 
Abii Jahl said to the prophet (sic): Son of ‘Abd al-Mutallib, we are going to ask 
you about three things—if you know them, you are telling the truth, and if not, 
you are a liar. The prophet replied: What is it? Ask me what you like. So Aba 
Jahl replied: We ask you about the Men in the Cave, so tell us about them. And 
Dhii ’1-Qarnayn, so tell us about him. And the Spirit, so tell us what that is. 
If you know what they are, you are vindicated, but if you do not, you are deluded 
and bewitched. And the prophet answered: Come back tomorrow and I will tell 
you. But he did not say: God willing! He waited three days, then Gabriel came 
to him, and the prophet said: Gabriel, the people are asking me about three 
things. The latter replied: For that very reason I have come to you. 


Somewhat abridged and following upon an elaborate description of 
attempts by Quraysh to seduce Muhammad with promises of money, 
power, and even medical attention, the same story appears in the biography 
of the Arabian prophet composed by Ibn Ishaq (d. 151/768), in the recen- 
sion of Ibn Hisham (d. 218/834).? In that account Quraysh sent only two 
men (those actually named in Mugiatil’s version); the three minor motifs— 
connection of Rahman with Musaylima, Gabriel as enemy of the Jews, 


1 GAS i, 36-7; MS H. Hiisnii 17, 167°—168". 
2 GAS i, 288-90, 297-9; Sira i, 300-2. 
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and prediction of Muhammad in Jewish scripture—were omitted; the 
three components of the ‘test’? were designated Youths (fitya), Wanderer 
(rajul tawwaf), and Spirit (rzh); and Muhammad waited fifteen days for 
Gabriel. 

In both works the story provided a narrative framework for lengthy 
commentary on Sirat al-Kahf. Examination of the means by which that 
was achieved ought to throw some light on the structural consistency 
of haggadic exegesis. Central to both versions is the part played by the 
rabbis of Yathrib (Medina) in the formulation of its strategy by Meccan 
opposition to Muhammad. As such, it is one of many but typical of all 
literary devices which implied a historical link between two sources of 
resistance to the Arabian prophet.! Employment of this particular frame- 
work, which figures also as an immediate cause of revelation (sabab al- 
nuziil), compels the reader to accept the Qur’4n document as a source for 
the life of Muhammad and thus for conditions in the Hijaz during the 
seventh century. With regard to the integrity of the Quranic text, 
Mudfatil’s use of the narrative appears at least to be the more rigorous of 
the two: the entire content of Sarat al-Kahf (one or two parts but tacitly) 
was related to the story of Abii Jahl and the rabbis. The author achieved 
that end by resort to two somewhat mechanical devices. Ad Q. 18: 1 
the word ‘iwajan was glossed mukhtalifan and the meaning ‘variation/ 
irregularity’ applied not to the content of scripture but to its mode of 
revelation.2 Evocation of the terminology pertinent to that dispute will have 
been intentional, since Muqatil added immediately a prophetical anecdote 
containing an admonition addressed to the Jews by Muhammad on the 
certain consequences of their ignoring the message from God. Moreover, 
the prolepsis so characteristic of Muqatil’s style is exhibited here by con- 
joining to the prophetical anecdote the claim of four Medinese Jews 
(named) that ‘Uzayr (Ezra) was the son of God. The locus classicus for dis- 
cussion of that allegation is Q. 9: 30, where it may be combined with anti- 
Christian polemic, as well as with the idolatry of Quraysh.3 Muqatil 
interpreted Q. 18: 4 exclusively as reference to the Jews, while Ibn 


Ishaq mentioned only Quraysh: G liz cer ly atl deci] [SE pil 
Atl oly 9 SOAS dn Ul agli a formulation which, however un- 
likely the utterance ascribed to the prophet’s Meccan opponents, did 
service to the cause of the exegetical tradition which emphasized the Hijazi 


background to Islam. As such, the Sira passage could be thought to 
exhibit traces of editorial intervention, while Mugftil’s treatment, in 


t See above, I pp. 16-17, 18, 36, II pp. 62, 72-3, 78-80; and Hirschfeld, ‘Controver- 
sies’, 100-16. 

2 See above, I, pp. 36-8. 

3 e.g. Zamakhshari, Kashshdf ii, 263 ad loc. 
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contrast, is almost certainly a reflex of Rabbinic and/or apocryphal tradi- 
tions concerning Ezra. 

Thus, in Mugfatil’s version verses 4-8 of Sira 18 were anticipated and 
the narrative, replete with allusion to the fate of earlier heedless peoples 
(umam khdliya),* brought up to the account of Abi Jahl. Two of the three 
episodes representing the components of the ‘rabbinical’ test of prophet- 
hood, contained in verses 9-26 and 83-98, are commented at some length, 
and the third accommodated by reference at verses 108~10 to yet another 


ae of the Jewish opposition to Muhammad:3 Y/(5 903 ‘Y/leai gk 


AF e355 col ING opel E39 We jad SI Vote es/Vom lee Osis 
ol we yi9 cork HW whe Yoal erg AS bal iSoally AK) cont gf 
caigl rey ve 0,5 5 ILI aul Jl Ie Og USK 7 es sal oF t3)I 
falas edt OS sl Gi/r geal Ale Sl Qs aU ele G dhley Lie 
es SLIT sas Ol hs oes! aad en ) LIS. This passage (obliques 
separate canonical text from commentary) illustrates several aspects of 
“Muafatil’s method: zero connective between khalidin fthaé and 1a yamiitiin 
may signal paraphrase; the connective ya‘ni between hiwalan and muta- 
hawwilan may introduce either an interpretation or, as here, a gloss; 
wa-dhalika anjanna generally indicates the ‘occasion’ of revelation; 
fa-qala subhanahu signals resumption of the canonical text, often accom- 
panied, as here, by a ‘stage direction’ indicating the person(s) addressed. 
Now, in this instance Jews were adduced expressly to complete the narra- 
tive: by including the third component of the test of prophethood, namely, 
knowledge of the Spirit. But rather than cite the relevant Quranic 
passage (17: 85), Muqatil paraphrased it in terms of a Jewish allegation, 
Muhammad’s assertion, and God’s confirmation of His prophet, in the 
course of which scriptural syntax suffered not a little. The stylistic advan- 
tages of this procedure become apparent when compared with the method 
of Mutatil’s contemporary, Ibn Ishaq. 

There, a longer and more intricate prelude to the revelation of Sarat 
al-Kahf necessitated a correspondingly complex interpretation, in the 
course of which fragments of ten Quranic siras were treated (in the follow- 
ing sequence: 19: 64, 18: 1-8, 18: 9-26, 18: 83-98, 17: 85, 31: 27, 13: 
31, 25: 7-10, 20, 17: 90-3, 13: 30, 96: 9-19, 34: 47, 41: 26, 74: 31, 
17: 110), being adduced as the revelations brought to Muhammad in 
consequence of his encounters with the combined forces of Arabian Jewry 


1 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 167°, Sira i, 302; see below, p. 127; Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed, 191-2; Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 127-8, 167; Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 413; 
and cf. Kiinstlinger’s speculation on the messianic content of 4 Ezra 7: 28-9, “Uzair’, 
381-3, though attribution to Muhammad of a ‘mistaken interpretation’ seems far-fetched. 

2 See above, I pp. 2-5. 

3 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 167%—9', 172'-3", 173°", respectively. 
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and Quraysh.! Ibn Ishaq’s treatment is characterized by the strictest 
economy. The three episodes central to the theme of the Medinese rabbis 
occupy six pages, and the scriptural passages (18: 9~26, 18: 83-98, 17: 85) 
are compactly and explicitly presented. Narrative precedes and follows 
but does not interrupt. Interpretation consists primarily of gloss and 
paraphrase, the only connectives employed being ay and zero. Ad Q. 17: 
85 Jews and Quraysh were brought together in the following manner: 


Arte)! all Sguy pd ld SU al pele yl Ge cdiny Gheal eal db 
Ja j5 ULI ALE Ll ys erigl Leg/t gs colyl snoes b ogee yhal Ib 
S Sle: ed ly Hl ial UL Hebe Lad ghd UG ISG AT SU dLg’ ol 
pA LG US EG pFuceg SAF aul ple Gg! all Sony Sts Gt 
° gece. There the rabbis (akbar yahitd) confronted Muhammad in 


Medina with an alleged utterance of his confirming the omniscience of 
the Torah (formulated as revelation: tatli fimd ja@aka) and citing 
(correctly) Q. 17: 85, to which Muhammad retorted that it referred to both 
Quraysh and Jews: and of knowledge you have been granted but little. 
Thus the story of Abii Jahl and the rabbis was completed and confirmed by 
a later event. In Ibn Ishaq, moreover, the denouement was logical and 
consistent. In Muqatil the Jews reproached Muhammad for claiming to 
have knowledge from his Lord and yet professing to know nothing of the 
Spirit, thus revealing their treachery, since it was that very ignorance 
which was to be proof of Muhammad’s divine calling. 

The ‘rabbinical’ test of prophethood employed with varying skill by 
the exegetes is clearly remote from Jewish doctrine, and reflects a very 
primitive level of polemical discourse.* But its function here might be 
thought stylistic rather than merely polemical, a suspicion corroborated 
if not confirmed by the transparent adaptation of an ayyadm motif: the 
offer of three courses of action (thalath khisal) to the protagonist, as a 
means of both stimulating and limiting movement within the narrative 
framework.s The motif was consistently related to Jewish, if not always 
to Meccan, resistance to Muhammad, as can be seen from a version adduced 


by Suyiti: QU Le i] Sts ol aul Uyuy pier pdhu yy Ul Ape eeu Jl 
Lea) Jol ple Sof ley dell Lihat dof Grid VW geele Y OW os 
JE pope JE WT > oe aye! JG al tl al asl J! vl ee lig 


1 Sira i, 294-302 and 302-14. 2 Sira i, 303-8. 

3 Cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 38 ad Q. 25: 4. 

4 See above, II pp. 7o-1, 74; and cf. Vajda, ‘Juifs et Musulmans’, 99-108 for the 
versions in Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

5 See Caskel, ‘Aijam al-‘Arab’, 49-52; Widengren, ‘Oral tradition’, 232-43; Sellheim, 
‘Die Muhammad-Biographie’, 70, 84-5; Stetter, Topot und Schemata, 36-9; cf. the same 
device in 1 Chronicles 21: 10-13. 
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interrogation took place in Medina and the three components of the test 
were different, but the minor motif depicting Gabriel as enemy of the 
Jews was included, with the expected reference to Q. 2: 97.! Elsewhere 
Suyiiti adduced a part of the Mudq§atil/Ibn Ish@q version of the test, in- 
cluding only Q. 17: 85 and the question of the Spirit, with a choice of 
Medinese or Meccan setting, and with characteristic logic opted for the 
latter since that was where Q. 17: 85 had been revealed.? 

The observation of Néldeke—Schwally: ‘das Ganze ist héchst fabel- 
haft, so dass wir nicht viel darauf zu geben haben’, is also characteristic of 
the arbitrary ‘historical’ method which for a century has dominated 
the course of Islamic and particularly of Quranic studies. There are, in 
fact, very few verses of the text of revelation which were not “bald nach 
Mekka, bald nach Medina verlegt’, abundantly clear from even a cursory 
reading of the first_fifteen chapters of Suyiti’s Itqgan.3 Despite Néldeke’s 
confident assertion: ‘Wir haben vor ihnen allen aber doch namentlich eins 
voraus: die Unbefangenheit gegeniiber dem religidsen Vorurteil. Und 
dazu sind wir in der Schule der wissenschaftlichen Kritik aufgewachsen’, 
his historical evaluation of traditional data did not bring him much 
beyond the position established and occupied by Suyiti 400 years earlier.‘ 
Modifications of Néldeke-Schwally by Bell and Blachére, respectively, 
exhibit refinement of detail but no critical assessment of the principle 
involved, namely, whether a chronology/topography of revelation is even 
feasible.5 Nor is the historical analysis of six s#ras undertaken by Birkeland 
free of the implications of that principle, which can, after all, only be 
a matter of conjecture. An example is his interpretation of Q. 93: 6-8 
in terms of exegetical alterations inflicted upon the data of the prophet’s 
‘orthodox’ biography.” A literary analysis would at least require con- 
sideration of traditional cultic formulae, e.g. Psalms 10: 12-18, 22: 24 on the 
‘orphan’s lot’.8 Suyiiti’s argument for Q. 17: 85 was anyway of minimal 


? Itgan i, 97: citing Bukhari on the authority of Anas; see above, II pp. 62-3. 

2 Jigdn i, pp. 93-4. 

3 GdQ i, 139: but both rejection and acceptance of these conflicting reports presuppose 
criteria of assessment at worst pernicious, at best subjective, see above, I pp. 38-41, and 
below, pp. 177-81. 4 NBSS, 5-6. 

5 Cf. Bell, Bell’s Introduction, esp. 108-20; Watt, ‘Richard Bell’s theories’, 46-56; 
Blachére, Introduction, esp. 182-98, 240-63; but also Torrey, Foundation, 91-8. 

6 The Lord Guideth, sitras 93, 94, 108, 105, 106; id. ‘Sarah 107’, 13-29. 

7 The Lord Guideth, 23-37. 

8 Such is the method attempted here, particularly in ch. I (theodicy) and ch. II (pro- 
phetology). A valuable and detailed exposition of the snares inherent in literary analysis 
may be studied in the recent work of Richter, Exegese als Literaturwissenschaft, esp. 27-48. 
For the Quranic revelation a systematic theology, such as Stieglecker, Die Glaubenslehren 
des Islam, or a comparative one, such as Masson, Le Coran et la révélation judéo-chrétienne, 
dispenses with the historical dimension and thus also with a makeshift psychoanalysis of 
prophetical experience, see above, II pp. 56-8. 
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\ significance for the narrative value of the prophetical ‘test’; concern with 
' the precise dating and location of separate revelations was a serious occupa- 
tion only at the halakhic level of scriptural exegesis. 

For Muqjatil and Ibn Ishaq it was the story that mattered. Indeed, it 
may be said of the former that the scriptural text was subordinate, con- 
ceptually and syntactically, to the narratio. 'That this is less true of Ibn 
Ishaq’s work could be a result of its having been drastically edited by a 
scholar fully conversant with the methods and: principles of masoretic 
exegesis. To anticipate with a single illustration my discussion of that 
exegetical type: in the Siva lexical problems, e.g. bakhi‘un nafsaka (Q. 
18: 6), al-ragim (18: 9), shatatan (18: 14), are elucidated by reference to 
loct probantes from poetry, not, however, by the author of the work but 
by its editor (signalled gala Ibn Hishém).' When glossing a scriptural 
locution, e.g. sultan bayyin (Q. 18: 15), Ibn Ishaq merely declared: that 
is, an eloquent proof (ay bt-hujja baligha), without adducing external 
evidence.? Muqatil, on the other hand, limited his comparative material 
for lexica to scriptural shawalid, introduced by the expressions wa- 
naziruha (analogous to that) and mithla qawlihi ta‘ald (as in scripture), 
which became technical terms in the masorah.3 Now, the intrusion 
of such editorial elements into Ibn Ishaq’s biography of the prophet is 
only the beginning of an answer to the question: how did the author of the 
Sira deal with scriptural material? From my analysis of the story of Ja‘far b. 
Abi Talib and the Najashi it will be clear that I regard the zarratio as 
paramount and the isolation of scriptural texts in canonical form an after- 
thought. The fairly tidy separation of scripture from marratio in the 
story of Surat al-Kahf 1 am tempted to ascribe to editorial revision of the 
kind in which poetic shawahid for scriptural lexica would also be charac- 
teristic. In other words, the Siva exhibits evidence of both halakhic and 
masoretic reformulation: of the former in its attention to asbdb al-nuzil, 
nowhere more clearly illustrated than in the proliferation of Quranic 
passages appended to the story of Abi Jahl and the rabbis of Medina; 
and of the latter in the employment of poetry to explain Quranic lexica. 
None the less, the structural similarity between the works of Ibn Ishaq 
and Mugatil seems to me almost beyond dispute, and if the terms sira 
and tafsir later became designations of distinct literary genres, their basic 
identity for the earlier period may, I think, be conceded.$ 

The narrative style is best observed in Muqiatil. There, separation of 
scripture from commentary is difficult, frequently impossible. ‘The author 
achieved that unity of presentation by resort to several devices: prolepsis, 
repetition (subsumption), presence/absence of connectives, stage directions, 


1 Sira i, 302-4; see below, pp. 216-18. 2 Sira i, 304. 
3 See below, pp. 208-15. 4 See above, I pp. 38-43. 
5 Cf. BSOAS xxxi (1968) 148-9. 
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supercommentary, and interpolation (paraphrase). Prolepsis is the means by 
which the narratio was maintained intact, and I have described the manner 
in which the first eight verses of Sarat al-Kahf were rendered introductory 
to the tale of Abii Jahl, with subsequent accommodation of verses 9-26 
(the Men in the Cave), verses 83-98 (Dhii *I-Qarnayn), and inclusion of the 
third component of the test (the Spirit) by reference at verse 109 to a con- 
frontation of Muhammad with the Jews of Medina, in which Q. 17: 85 
was paraphrased (equation of kalimdat rabbi in 18: 109 with ‘tlm in 17: 
85). Intervening segments of the séira were related to the narration (Lert- 
motiv) by a system of cross-reference. For example, the parable of the 
two gardens, verses 32-44, was connected with the Men in the Cave by 
giving the name of one of them, Yamlikha (who was sent by the others 
into a near-by village to buy food and thus brought about their discovery), 
to that one of the (two) gardeners who found favour with God. Now, the 
(two) gardeners were members of B. Isra’il and so too, according to Muqi- 
“til, were the Misa and Khidr of the journey related in verses 60-82. 
Identification of the latter was important, since it appears to have been 
a matter of dispute and intimately linked to the role of Moses in Muslim 
prophetology.! It may also be noted that in the anecdote introducing the 
journey that particular Moses was instructed by Gabriel, despite his 
hostility to the Jews (!), on how to reach the Fountain of Life (‘ayn al- 
hayat).2 Of some interest, too, is the dialogue preceding the initial quest 
of Miisa for Khidr, in which the former was reproached by God (a non- 
Quranic revelation introduced by fa-awhd “llahu ilayh) for thinking 
himself the most intelligent of men. That theme was resumed in the 
ensuing conversation between Miisa and Khidr, in which the former’s 
knowledge of God was compared with the amount of food which a bird 
could with its beak collect from the sea.3 The specifically marine imagery 
of that passage (‘z/m:bahr) anticipated the phraseology of verse 109 which, 
as I have shown, was Muqitil’s method of introducing Muhammad’s 
knowledge of the Spirit into his commentary on Sarat al-Kahf. 
Continuity was also achieved by frequent repetition of scriptural passages 
occasionally paraphrased and/or anticipated by paraphrase, as in the anec- 
dote introducing the journey of Miisa and Khidr, where the locution 
fa-awa 11a ’l-sakhra anticipates verse 63. Smooth transition from com- 
mentary to text could result in omission, e.g. of the anaphoric fantalagd 
hatta idha of verse 71 (cf. verses 74, 77), sacrificed in the interests of a 


? Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 169’—70', 171'-2'; see above, II pp. 56-7, 76; and 
Goldziher, Studien ii, 163: citing Bukhari, Sahih iii, Kitab al-Tafsir, 277-82. 

2 Cf. above, II pp. 62-3; Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 168, 187-8; Zunz, Vortrdge, 
137-9, esp. 138 n. (a): for Elijah and R. Joshua b. Levi; but also Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 
eae GdQ i, 141-2; Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 238-9; Schwarzbaum, ‘“Theodicy legends’, 
119-69. 

3 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 1717". 
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, tacy dialogue between Khidr and the ship’s captain; or at verse 47, where 
‘the gloss fa-lam yabga minhum ahad appears without the corresponding 
text.' Inconsistent employment of connectives (mostly ya‘ni, occasionally 
yaqil, rarely ay) produces the impression that such were used not so 
much or at least not exclusively to separate text from commentary, but 
rather as punctuation, the equivalent of pause in oral delivery. This 
usage is especially remarkable where ya‘ni signals a gloss not of a scriptural 
term but of one in the commentary, e.g. wa-lakinna ‘uzayr ‘abd allah 
dakiur ya‘ni saghiran, anticipating verse 4, or jaza’an kariman ya‘ni ’l-janna, 
glossing ajran hasanan of verse 2.2 Supercommentary of that kind, for 
example, ad verse 54: sarrafnd ya‘ni lawwanna ya‘ni wasafnd, and passim, 
would seem to indicate oral delivery.3 Zero connective, on the other hand, 
e.g. ad verses 108-9: khalidin fiha/la yamiitiin, and verse 31: asdwir min 
dhahab/wa-asawir min lu’ lu’, provokes a different kind of problem, namely; 
whether the explicative element is to be understood as gloss or as inter- 
polation or, indeed, as part of scripture.t The phenomenon is not limited 
to Muqatil: in Ibn Ishaq ad Q. 18:2 the intrusive phrase wa-‘adhaban 
aliman fi *l-akhira is glossed as though it were scriptures Even more 
arresting are revelations not now part of the canonical text introduced by 
formulae such as wa-qala subhanahu and the like, usually reserved by 
Mudqatil to signal resumption of the canonical text in combination with a 
‘stage direction’, e.g. gala likuffar makka, lil-yahid, lil-nasara. For in- 
stance, the passage ad verse 45 xy Cw] (oS Ul fos ile Soh 
BAT ele 131 Wl Wes LUIS clay yay Jd ge SI acl gx could be 
a gloss, possibly a paraphrase of Q. 6: 99, though I am inclined to under- 
stand it as an independent utterance,® like that included in a prophetical 


hadith at the end of Sirat al-Kahf:7 ee. sel cp the ot uf aut J ) gy 


Ldk& J ob & Yigal No Sop ab edd ele ic §. Subsumed 
by traditional scholarship under the heading hadith qudst, dicta of this sort 
may owe their origin to haggadic exegesis.” 

Mugitil’s style is characterized by recurrence of certain minimal units 
of explication whose distribution was naturally determined by the text of 
scripture, but which may be regarded as constants in the over-all structure. 
Examples are dhdlika glossed hadha, kadhalika:hakadha, ladun:‘inda, 
lawla: halla, khayr:afdal, mathal:shabah, etc. Such units, in so far as they 
were seldom if ever points of departure for extended interpretation, were 
non-productive and applied with considerable freedom throughout works 
belonging to the haggadic type. At the levels of halakhic and masoretic 

1 Tafsir, 171", 171", 170", respectively; the third example may be merely a lapsus calamt. 

2 Tafsir, 1677. 3 Tafsir, 170%. 4 Tafsir, 173", 169%. 

5 Sira i, 302. 6 Tafsir, 170". 7 Tafsir, 173°. 

8 See Tahanawi, Istilahat, 280-1; GdQ i, 256-8. 
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exegesis these minimal units might become productive and even crucial 
to a solution of a juridical or textual problem, but within the haggadic 
framework their cumulative effect cannot be said to disturb the central 
position of the narratio. Thus, examination of the exegetical work of 
Muditil’s contemporary, Muhammad Kalbi (d. 146/763),' turns up a 
similar range of minimal units of explication, e.g. dhahka glossed hadha, 
kadhélika: hakadhd, lada:‘inda, in: m4, la‘alla: likay,wa-in: wa-qad, ata: a‘ ta, 
tallahi:wallahi, khayr:afdal, etc. In neither writer are these syntactical 
and lexical equivalents accompanied by loci probantes, scriptural or pro- 
fane, or any other argument of justification. 

This manner of glossing generated in the works of both writers two 
characteristic and related techniques: serial repetition and circular expli- 
cation. An example of the first is found in Muqatil ad Q. 18: 85, 89, 92, 
where the refrain fa-atba‘ sababan (so he pursued a course) is glossed at 
each appearance: ya‘ni ‘tlm asbab mandzili ’l-ard wa-turuqihd (that is, 
knowledge of the structure of the world and its ways).? In Kalbi ad Q. 12: 
25-8 the verb gadda (cut, tear) is glossed four times by the synonymous 
shagga, and the locution min dubur (from behind) twice by the synonym 
min khalf.3 Again, ad Q. 12: 28 kayd (wile) is glossed twice makr wa- 
sani‘ (deceit and deed), and immediately thereafter, ad verses 33-4 by 
makr (deceit) alone; earlier, in verse 5, kayd is glossed by another syno- 
nym: hila.4 Ad Q. 12: 85 gala (they said) is provided with the ‘stage 
direction’ wulduhu wa-wuld wuldihi (his children and grandchildren), 
repeated for verses 95 and 97 and varied for verse 96 with the synonymous 
li-baniht wa-bani banihi.’ Now, such repetition without appreciable interval 
seems quite unnecessary, and must not be confused with genuinely 
helpful explanation like the gloss of aktharu *I-nds (most of the people) 
everywhere in Sarat Yiisuf (12: 21, 38, 40, 68) as ahl misr (Egyptians), 
except at verse 103, where the admonition is transferred from a typological 
to an aetiological plane and the locution glossed ahl makka (Meccans).° 
Moreover, in the last example the intervals between occurrence of the 
phrase in scripture might seem to justify repetition. 

The second glossing technique shared by the two exegetes, and which I 
have called circular explication, may be seen in Muqitil ad Q. 18: 104-5. 
There dalla (errant) is glossed habitat (in vain), while in the very next 
verse habitat in the text of scripture is glossed with the synonym bajtalat.7 
In Kalbi ad Q. 12: 31, 51 hasha lillah (God forbid!) is glossed each time 
with the synonymous ma‘adh allah, while in verses 23 and 79, where the 

t GAS i, 34-5; MS Ayasofya 118. 

= Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 172”; at verse 85 the scriptural text itself is omitted, probably 
owing to homoioteleuton with the preceding verse, but the gloss is there. 

3 Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 130°. 4 Tafsir, 130’, 1287. 


5 Tafsir, 134%, 135'~’. 6 Tafsir, 129%, 131°, 133%, 135% 
? > > > 33 ? I = 
7 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 173°. = 
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latter expression is scriptural, it is glossed both times a‘adhu billah (I take 
refuge with God).! This circular, or perhaps more accurately, sliding 
explication was applied also to those glosses which I have designated 
minimal units, e.g. la‘alla (perhaps) is throughout Sirat Yiasuf explained 
by Kalbi as equivalent to kay (in order to), but in verse 83 the word 
‘asd (perhaps) is gratuitously glossed J/a‘alla.2 The semantic principle that 
words have uses, not merely meanings, is clearly one with which both 
Mudgitil and Kalbi were familiar. On the other hand, the exaggerated 
manner in which those simplistic lexical equivalents were adduced pro- 
vokes a question at least as to their purpose. Here I suspect that the 
answer can be more profitably sought in the authors’ concern with ease of 
delivery, less in their concern to elucidate scripture.3 

Like MuqAatil’s, Kalbi’s work has traditionally been entitled Tafsir, 
though it is unlikely that either author called his work by that name. In 
addition to the stylistic devices common to both and already mentioned, 
there are other similarities but also differences. To illustrate Kalbi’s 
method I have selected his presentation of Sarat Yiisuf, an effort at sus- 
tained narrative commentary which could thus dispense with imposition 
of the haggadic framework (narratio) noted in Mugfatil’s treatment of 
Siirat al-Kahf. But Quranic narrative is nothing if not elliptic, often 
unintelligible without exegetical complement. This structure applies 
without reservation to the Quranic story of Joseph, ‘the most beautiful 
of tales revealed in that book’ (cf. Q. 12: 3). An idiosyncratic and very 
conspicuous feature of Kalbi’s style may be seen in the distribution of 
commentary in relation to scriptural text. Words, occasionally phrases, 
even clauses, but never sentences or entire verses, were glossed in sequence 
at a ratio of approximately 1:1, resulting in a highly segmented composi- 
tion. This is accentuated by employment of zero connective with ‘envelop- 
ment’ of the (preceding) text, so that separation of text from commentary 
by means of obliques produces the following, very typical, pattern for 


Q. 12: 56-724 [poe p2yl[sey V1 i /ieegy USL UKs /ing) UR, QUIT 
[pully del Lamy parl|iam 9) Geral) felis dealled S5u/len tyr 
cea lS] cpteceel wll Ses Vera Vs/eueu Kel OF Epfels gy 
Cp WT Golgi cle 3291 19/5231 a Vo/ fetly Sod Catwree| 
ally A Ig MOO gie Lyi o/ bels QUI day aul /fyrs!. Curi- 
ously, segmentation did not necessarily entail fragmentation, and it 
may be that the overlapping effected here by recourse to zero connective 


and retroflexive envelopment was devised by the author to ensure con- 
tinuity. Though zero connective is of highest frequency by far in Kalbi, he 


1 Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 130%, 132”, 130°, 134". 2 Tafsir, 134. 
3 See below, pp. 144-8. 4 Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 132’-133'. 
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employed occasionally and indifferently yagil, as well as its variation ya‘nt, 
the latter especially and for obvious reasons following g@la/qali (he/they 
said), a convenient device in a sua consisting almost entirely of dialogue, 
e.g. ad verse 44: qali ya‘ni *l-‘arrafin wal-kahana wal-sahara (they said, 
i.e. the seers, the soothsayers, and the sorcerers), or verse 74: qdlii ya‘ni 
fata yiisuf (they said, ie. Joseph’s men).! The connective ay may also 
occur, not as a means of joining comment to scriptures, but rather, of 
adding supercommentary, e.g. ad verse 6:2 /éb) threes /liKa/iuas» 
acess Ses[laa I yaesd GofgoleS dhysl cpr chebes/igJl Alyy dhdlayas 
Lad ars cl thfosin ST des/tts be teres cl LY y 3,Sb/de 
co Sag del ely Spb ares [lgzsl US /ebs Ggies og fe ates 
Ugaleile/ pKa /Arany | eehs SS) lf Gleealy eae lal hi cy] j3. It may be 
noted that the imagery of the two passages cited here, with particular em- 
phasis upon prophethood (nubuwwa) and its soteriological fulfilment 
(islam), is identical, and thus anticipated Kalbi’s concluding observations 
‘on this siira, concerned specifically with Muhammad and the Quranic 
revelation,? very similar to Muqfatil’s paraenesis at the end of Sirat al- 
Kahf.* 

Despite the essentially narrative structure of Sarat Yiisuf, Kalbi’s 
treatment cannot be called anecdotal in quite the sense that the epithet 
may be applied to Muqatil’s work. There are at least two reasons for the 
difference of quality between the two styles. The first is the presence in 
Kalbi of two features virtually absent in his contemporary, namely, 
variae lectiones and alternative glosses for a single locution. Both figure in 
such quantity with Kalbi as to be characteristic of his work as preserved 
and, like the presence in the Sira of asbab al-nuziil and poetic shawahid, 
may be regarded as evidence of editorial reformulation. Features such as 
these, though not typical of haggadic exegesis, may exist there even in 
quantity without altering the typological structure. All four devices, 
together with a few others yet to be mentioned, are appropriate to hala- 
khic and masoretic exegesis and thus, within the haggadic framework, 
represent intrusions. That intrusive quality is clear not only from the 
breach in the narrative caused by the presence of, say, a varia lectio, 
but also from the nature of the element itself. To anticipate again my 
discussion of masoretic exegesis with a single example from Kalbi’s 


work: at Q. 12: 63 the author observed / \-Xi/ 5b [Gel Line fay li 
sb ol 3 Ol Mes A opts Sling Mee at) (6242 a useful illustration 
of method, since it includes a haggadic element (our brother: Benjamin), 
a gloss depending upon an implied textual variant (he obtains measure/ 


¥ Tafsir, 132", 134". 2 Tafsir, 128’. 3 Tafsir, 136'-Y ad verses 109-11. 
4 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnié 17, 1737. 
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we obtain measure), and an alternative (introduced ‘and it is said’) based 
on the other of the two transmitted readings.! But the passage is elliptic 
and the key to the argument missing, namely the reading yaktal (he 
obtains/will obtain measure). For the discussion in complete and rather 


more logical form, one may turn to Farra’:? (355 U el ees huyli AJ 95 
JS SE ye lye LAAT SS Gl! Flug GS aul Le Cle! Ls 
Bole J) Jail) fart anid J Armes J SB Gey GSU Gane alee 
we bY © Ogslp ogy: There the source of both readings is stated to- 


gether with the judgement of Farra’ that both were correct (!), depending 
upon whether the amount of grain obtained by Jacob’s sons in Egypt 
was merely that promised by Joseph if they were accompanied by 
Benjamin, or to be increased by a special allocation to the youngest 
brother. Now, almost without exception the textual variants adduced by 
Kalbi are of elliptic and referential character, and appear to me to pre- 
~suppose acquaintance with the masoretic activities of scholars like Farra’. 
The implications of this hypothesis, which touch upon matters of red- 
action, will be examined in due course.3 It may suffice here to suggest, 
despite absence of explicit editorial revision of the kind available for the 
Sira, that Kalbi’s work as preserved exhibits a considerably modified form 
of haggadic exegesis. 

The second cause of difference between the commentaries of Kalbi and 
Muditil is the absence in the former of a narrative device much favoured 
by Muditil: the prophetical tradition (hadith). In a work which, like 
Kalbi’s, was claimed to have been transmitted exclusively from the 
authority of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas, one might expect a profusion of such 
dicta, as well as of hadith qudsi, also remarked in Mugitil’s work. In the 
latter the prophetical hadith could be didactic, as for Q. 18: 46:4 
And the Prophet said: The enduring good works are [utterance of the prayers] 
‘Glory to God’, ‘Praise be to God’, “There is no god but God’, and ‘God is great’. 


Or it might be merely anecdotal, an entertaining digression, as for Q. 18: 
96:5 

And a man said to the Prophet: I have seen the barrier of Yajij and Majij. So 
the Prophet said: Describe it to me then, And he replied: It is like striped cloth— 
black and red. The Prophet said: Yes, you have seen it. 


The absence of this kind of material in Kalbi is difficult to explain. In 

contrast to the unhurried, almost chatty style of Mugatil, Kalbi is terse, 

humourless, matter-of-fact. That austere manner may have been inten- 

tional, but comparison of the two authors together with the significant 
t Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 135°. 2 Ma'ani ’l-Qur’dn ii, 49 ad loc. 
3 See below, pp. 138-44. 4 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 170°. 
5 Tafsir, 172". 
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fact that both preceded by nearly two generations that stage of exegetical 
scholarship in which the basic problems, doctrinal and textual, were 
to be examined in exhaustive detail, provokes a question at least about 
the redaction of Kalbi’s commentary. 

The narratio was not, however, entirely obscured. The Quranic story 
of Joseph requires, to escape the stigma of non sequitur, a minimum of 
supplementary material. Such was provided by Kalbi, and in a proleptic 
form reminiscent of Mugitil’s method. For example, ad Q. 12: 36 the 
dreams of Pharaoh’s cupbearer and baker, only alluded to in the text of 
scipture, were set out in considerable detail and also interpreted by 
Joseph, thus anticipating verse 41. Moreover, the interpretation contains 
several refinements not found in Genesis 40: 9-19, e.g. the symbolic 
values of the vineyard and of the vine, as well as that of the three branches.' 
Again, at 12: 43 Pharaoh’s dream was embellished to accord with Joseph’s 
interpretation of it at verse 49, and twice provided with the interpolation 
‘emerging from the river’ (,@3 cy» (4 cf. Genesis 41: 2 ney INT Jd).? 
At 12: 59 Joseph’s peremptory demand: Bring mea brother of yours from 
your father, was supplemented by the (very necessary) ‘as you have just 
said that you have a brother at home with your father’, an interpolation 
expanded without comment at verses 69-70: ‘(Joseph’s) brother, from 
the same father and mother’.3 At 12: 93: Take this shirt of mine, 
was glossed ‘and his shirt was of heavenly origin’, a reflex of Rabbinic 
descriptions of the OOD nin> (Genesis 37: 3).4 

The obvious source for most, if not all, of that material is Rabbinic 
literature, which has been culled and collated by a number of scholars, 
among whom the most knowledgeable and sophisticated were Horovitz 
and Speyer.5 For the document of revelation itself, the latter’s work might 
be described as exhaustive, but an examination of Muslim exegetical 
literature would have revealed additional and equally interesting parallels, 
and prevented at the same time one or two false impressions. To declare, 
for example, of the locution gala kabiruhum in Q. 12: 80 that ‘Es sprach der 
grésste von ihnen, wobei mit kabir hier sicherlich der alteste, also Ruben, 
gemeint ist’ may be logical (cf. Genesis 42: 22) but is quite unnecessary: 

' Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 131°. 2 Tafsir, 131-2". 3 Tafsir, 133". 

4 Tafsir, 135°; and cf. Speyer, Erzadhlungen, 219-20. 

5 e.g. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed; Griinbaum, Sagenkunde; Schapiro, Elemente; 
Sidersky, Légendes; Katsch, Judaism; cf. Heller, ‘Récits’, 113-36 (on Basset); id. 
‘Légende’, 1-18 (on Ahrens, Torrey, and Kiinstlinger, but especially Sidersky); for the 
problematic assumption of ‘emprunts’ see Moubarac, Abraham, 163~75 ; my concern here 
is less with Biblical and Rabbinic elements in the Quranic text than with the materials 
and methods employed in the elaboration of Quranic exegesis: haggadic material from 
later exegetical works (post-Tabari) was adduced by several of these scholars, often 
working independently, of which the widest selection may be found in Griinbaum, 


Sagenkunde (e.g. Ya‘qibi, Tabari, Mas‘idi, Zamakhshari, Baydawi, Ibn Athir, Aba 
*1-Fida, Qazwini). 
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\ Kalbi, as well as most of his successors, knew that it was Judah, ‘the fore- 
most of them in intelligence’ (cf. Genesis 44: 18-34).! 

Thus the gaps in the Quranic narrative were filled from a very familiar 
mine of Biblical lore. But only at Q. 12: 36 and 43, those verses having to 
do with interpretation of dreams, does Kalbi’s commentary exceed in 
length the portion of scripture being interpreted. Though it could be 
argued that the laconic and somewhat monotonous style is witness to the 
author’s conviction that his public required no further amplification of 
the well-known story, such is not really supported by the available evidence. 
I have mentioned the identification of Judah at Q. 12: 80. He it was also, 
who at 12: 10 counselled his brothers not to kill but to sell Joseph, and 
who at 12: 96 brought the news of Joseph’s existence in Egypt to Jacob.? 
At 12: 8 and 63-76 the brother was of course Benjamin; at 12: 4 Joseph’s 
parents were identified as Rachel and Jacob; at 12: 19 the scene of the 
crime was Diishan (Dothan); at 12: 21 Joseph’s buyer in Egypt and his 
wife were named Qizifar (Potiphar) and Zulaykha; at 12: 36 the two 
‘servants of the king’ imprisoned with Joseph were specified vintner and 
chef, later cupbearer and baker; and at 12: 93 the number of Joseph’s 
family sent for from Palestine was put at about ‘seventy persons’. Now, 
save for Zulaykha and placing Dothan between Midian and Egypt, this 
material is unexceptionable. There was some further embellishment: at 
12: 19 the man who rescued Joseph from the well and sold him in Egypt 
was called Malik b. Daghr, an Arab (bedouin) from Midian; at 12: 30 
and 50 the women responsible for Joseph’s humiliation and imprisonment 
(four in number) were identified by their husbands’ respective ranks in 
Pharaoh’s service; and at 12: 94 the caravan bearing Jacob and his family 
to Joseph departed from al-‘Arish, a village between Egypt and Canaan.‘ 

The technique was early established and must have had its origins in 
haggadic exegesis.5 Kalbi was moderate, if not quite restrained; in Muqi- 
til’s commentary to Sarat al Kahf no one and nothing remained anonymous. 
I have adduced one example of the latter’s employment of the device 

. (ta‘yin[tasmiya): to link two otherwise unrelated narratives by naming the 
protagonist of each Yamlikha.° It would appear from the primitive treat- 
ment of vague and anonymous references in scripture that these were 


1 Speyer, Erzahlungen, 217; Kalbi, Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 134%; cf. Zamakhshari, 
Kashshdf ii, 494 ad loc., who also mentioned Reuben and Shimeon as possibilities; see 
Schapiro, Elemente, 64-7. 

2 Tafsir, 128°, 1357; the Quranic conflation of the roles of Reuben and Judah is reflected 
in Kalbi’s exegesis, cf. Genesis 37: 21-2, 26-7. 

3 Tafsir, 128%, 133°’, 128%, 129°, 129%, 130", 135°, respectively. 

4 Tafsir, 129°, 130°, 132%, 132%, 135", respectively. 

5 See Goldziher, Richtungen, 289-98. 

6 See above, p. 128; that name achieved a degree of general usefulness in the interpre- 
tation of Quranic narrative, cf. Suyiti, Jigén iv, 86—7: variant Tamlikha; and Zamakh- 
shari, Kashshdf ii, 720: the reference is Q. 37: 51. 
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regarded initially as lapses, or at least as inadequacies requiring the simple 
corrective measure of amplification. With the elaboration of exegetical 
method such vagueness of reference (mubham) was seen not only to be 
intentional but also evidence of rhetorically sophisticated prose. That much 
is clear from Suyiiti’s synoptic description of the subject, in which he set 
out seven reasons for that phenomenon‘in scripture: identification (ta‘yin) 
was unnecessary if the matter in question had been elucidated elsewhere in 
the Qur’an, if it was too generally known to require such, or if there was 
no particular value in closer specification; identification was undesirable 
if the purpose of the mubham had been to attract attention by (partial) 
concealment, or to emphasize general by excluding specific application, 
or to achieve the effect of praise or of contempt by allusion rather than 
direct designation.! Now, Mugatil and Kalbi were hardly concerned with 
such nice distinctions, nor could it be said that their respective applica- 
tions of ta‘yin clarify in any way the scriptural passages so treated. But the 
quality of the narrative was enhanced thereby and particularly, I suspect, 
for the purpose of oral delivery. 

Several elements in Kalbi’s supplementary material to the Joseph story 
derive not from the text of Genesis but from the Biblical tradition in a 
wider sense. For example, ad Q. 12: 24 three interpretations were offered :2 
Sty ant ye sly ling pjY audi le ay Glic/a) Oe» cl af Vy 
id od 4) Ob» ol Oy 3. The first and third of these, which merely 
paraphrase the Quranic locution, may be regarded as symbolic of the 
author’s concern to offer, wherever possible, more than one explanation. 
The second: ‘he saw the image of his father’, draws upon an older and 
well-attested tradition (cf. Genesis Rabba 87, 9 ANT YIN Ow PNP RX) and is 
the only one that actually interprets the scriptural term burhdn by ad- 
ducing the gloss si#ra, and thus isolating the notion of ‘manifestation’. 
Ad 12: 67 Kalbi explained Jacob’s advice to his sons to enter Egypt not 
by one but by several gates as the father’s fear that their striking beauty 
could attract the evil eye: casll vs Goins eels GLE Obs, with which 
may be compared Genesis Rabba 91, 2 03713 1729N DN TNN nny won OX 
PID THN o2.4 That kind of haggadic accretion, which must be 
distinguished from material of strictly Biblical origin, was not limited to 
the writings of exegetes like Kalbi and Muqatil, suspect in the judgement 
of later generations for their undisciplined employment of Jewish material.s 

1 Itqan, naw‘ 70: mubhamdat al-Qur’an iv, 79-100. 

2 Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 130°. 

3 See Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 201-3; Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 139-40; Schapiro, 
Elemente, 40-1; Rabin, Qumran, 113 n. 5; the standard explanation was burhdn dyat, 
see Suyiitti, Itgdn i, 115. 

* See Speyer, op. cit. 214; Geiger, op. cit. 144—5. 

5 See Suyati, Itgan iv, 207-9; Goldziher, Richtungen, 58-60, 87, 112. 
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, It is also found in the work of their contemporary, Sufyan Thawri, to 
whom that stigma did not attach. 

The Quranic exegesis of Sufyan (d. 161/778), parts of which have for 
many years been known from citations in later writers, is extant in a 
unique manuscript at Rampur.'! The work, contained in eighteen folios, 
consists of somewhat disjointed observations on forty-nine siras (from 
Bagara to Tir, missing out Dukhan and Muhammad) in the order of the 
canonical text, though the internal sequence of verses is not that of the 
canon. The fragmentary and uneven character of the work may be no more 
than an accident and the compilation merely an aggregate of Sufyan’s 
opinions extracted from later works. That assessment will not, however, 
explain the internal order of comment nor the quality of the explicative 
elements themselves. It is those which, in the absence of a narrative 
framework of the sort encountered in Muqitil, Ibn Ishaq, and Kalbi, 
require particular scrutiny. In Sarat Yusuf, for example, the symbolism 
of Joseph’s dream (Q. 12: 4) was interpreted ‘his parents and his brothers’ 
and, alternatively, ‘his father, his brothers, and his aunt’, taking into 
account Rachel’s death before that event. Although Kalbi had not made 
explicit his knowledge of this fact until he reached verse 99, it would, I 
think, be an error to assume that Rachel’s earlier death was not generally 
known to the exegetes as well as to the narrators of both the Quranic and 
Biblical versions of the story.3 At Q. 12: 24 burhdn was interpreted by 
Sufyan as the figure of Jacob; at 12: 67 it was Jacob’s fear of the evil eye 
which prompted the warning to his sons; and at 12: 88 the locution bida‘a 
muzjat was glossed both ‘little money’ and ‘butter, wool’ (sic), reflecting 
the much more detailed inventory of commodities adduced by Kalbi 
to make up the gifts brought to Egypt by Joseph’s brothers on their third 
(sic) visit, a description very likely inspired by that of Genesis 43: 11-12 
and one that became a stock item of the exegetical tradition.* Very oc- 
casionally Sufyan is more informative than Kalbi, as at Q. 12: 77, where the 
cryptic ‘if he has stolen then a brother of his stole before him’ was inter- 
preted ‘Joseph had stolen their gods’, exhibiting a confusion between 
Joseph and Rachel which with very few exceptions persisted in Muslim 
exegesis to this verse. Kalbi has merely an inconclusive reference to 
Joseph, from which it is impossible to say whether the coat of many colours 
or Laban’s idols were intended.’ 

1 GAS i, 518-19; ed. Imtiyaz ‘Ali ‘Arshi. 

2 Tafsir, 95-107; the editor has rearranged the material in canonical order and indicated 
the manuscript sequence in his numbering of the separate entries. 

3 Sufyan, Tafsir, 95; Kalbi, Tafsir, 135%; pace Speyer, op. cit. 194 with reference to 
Genesis 37: 10 and 44: 20; cf. Geiger, op. cit. 147-8. 

4 Sufyan, Tafsir, 98 (adducing two traditions), 102, 104, respectively; Kalbi, Tafsir, 
135"; Zamakhshari, Kashshdf ii, 500 ad Q. 12: 88. 


5 Tafsir, 103; Kalbi, Tafsir, 134°; cf. Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 215-16; Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed, 145. 
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It will be clear from these few examples that both the range and the 
quality of Sufyan’s glosses may justifiably be compared with those 
of Kalbi. There is a shared tendency to transmit more than one inter- 
pretation of a Quranic locution and, similarly, a concern with variae 


lectiones. For example, ad Q. 12: 31 Kalbi commented /\S2. 2g) wAzcls 
cell Sots Aaties ol 3 Ol sr.cn ols OL Lge ¢Xy tylug leaving open 
the option between cushion and citrus (etrog: some manuscripts read 
utrunj), whereas Sufyan, also adducing a variant, restricted the choice to 
one between foodstuffs KG. lal pt SU Ba bees oy grate BF pte We 
asl SE ign oo crs e Lb SU lgigig.! Since the entertainment 
provided by Potiphar’s wife clearly drew upon Rabbinic tradition, it 
may reasonably be suggested that Sufyan’s represents the earlier choice 
of interpretations, and that the proposal to read ‘cushions’ (muttaka’an: 
wasayid) exhibits yet another instanee- of redactional intervention in 
the transmission of Kalbi’s commentary.” ‘To Mugfatil’s glosses, too, those 
of Sufyan may be compared, as for instance ad Q.18: 46 and 19: 76 
al-bagiyat al-salihat were interpreted as the five (ritual) prayers, that is, 
as salat rather than as du‘d, but the equivalence works: prayers is a 
common ground.? Thus, from this sampling of its ingredients the ex- 
egesis of Sufyan can be described as belonging to the haggadic type. 
There are none the less some conspicuous lacunae: not only is Sarat 
al-Kahf shorn of its traditional narrative framework, passages normally 
pegs for extensive and varied anecdote, like the opening verses of siras 
17 and 30, are here given no attention whatever. Omissions such as 
these, like absence of comment for Dukhdn and Muhammad in the 
Rampur manuscript, are difficult to explain, even if that document were 
to be no more than an extrapolation of Sufydn’s utterances from later 
writers (e.g. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tabari, Razi), rather than the fragment 
of an independent work. External evidence, such as it is, appears to lend 
support to the latter alternative, though I am unable to accept without 
reservation the remark of Ibn Abi Hatim that Sufyan disapproved of those 
who, like Kalbi, commented on the entire text of a siiva even where there 
were no problems to be solved. Sufyan’s glosses are of the quality charac- 
teristic of an original narrative framework and are virtually interchangeable 
with those of his contemporaries, here designated haggadic. But it may be 
recalled that for posterity the reputation of Sufyan, unlike those of Muqi- 
til, Kalbi, and Ibn Ishaq, remained unblemished. 

Problems of transmission and redaction history are notoriously complex. 

1 Kalbi, Tafsir, 130%; Sufyan, Tafsir, 100. 
2 Cf. Speyer, op. cit. 205-6; Geiger, op. cit. 140-2; and see above, pp. 132-3. 


3 Tafsir, 136, 147; cf. above, p. 133, for Mugatil, Tafsir, 170" ad Q. 18: 46. 
+ Editor’s introduction, 33-8; Tagdima, 79, cited in introduction, 16. 
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A parallel to the relationship between the Rampur manuscript and those 
dicta ascribed in later works to Sufyan (as set out in the editor’s detailed 
apparatus) could probably be found in a comparison of opinions attributed 
to Mujahid b. Jabr (d. 104/722) and adduced by Tabari (d. 311/923) with 
the Cairo manuscript of Mujahid’s Tafsir. Remarkable indeed is the use by 
Tabari of Mujahid to support what Goldziher described as ‘rationali- 
stische Koranauslegung’.2 In the light of that argument it would be of 
considerable value to examine Mujahid’s methods in the context of his own 
work. An obstacle to the kind of comparison suggested is posed by the 
practice, widespread in later exegetical writings, of introducing minority, 
dissenting, and unpopular interpretations anonymously.? The technique 
may be illustrated with reference to Q. 12: 31, noticed above in a compari- 
son of Kalbi with Sufyan: now, Zamakhshari (d. 538/1143) offered for the 
enigmatic muttakan/muttaka’an the following possibilities: place in 
which to recline (literal), place in which to eat (metaphorical), food 
whole or sliced (metonymical), and citrus (calque of Hebrew etrog) in that 
sequence and with several orthographical variants, some attributed 
others introduced wa-qila/wa-quri’a. Out of context as it were, and anony- 
mous, the etrog etymology neither served the same purpose nor produced 
the same effect as when situated within the haggadic framework.+ Zamakh- 
shari’s work presupposed both methods and results of the haggadic, 
halakhic, and masoretic types. Quranic interpretation had long since 
achieved the status of normative discipline and the exegete was free to 
select from the tradition those elements best suited to his purpose and, 
moreover, to arrange them according to one of a large number of priorities. 
The original aim and/or significance of a gloss might be accidentally 
overlooked or intentionally discarded, its typical context thus ultimately 
forgotten. 

Drawing upon these elementary observations I would submit that the 
attempt to extrapolate from later works those of earlier authorities is bound 
to produce both incomplete and inaccurate results. It was, not surprisingly, 
Wellhausen who first applied the (Pentateuchal) Urkundenhypothese to 
Arabic literature. The end of that exercise, available in both his Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten VI (1899) and Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz (1902), 
was to isolate regional and partisan tendencies in Tabari’s monumental 
history of the Islamic world. While it would be ungracious not to acknow- 
ledge that this was an interesting and valuable experiment, one will be chary 
of concluding from it that Tabari’s primary sources have been or can be 
recovered in a form at all close to their original state. To assert the contrary 
would imply that Tabari’s work is merely a compilation, exhibiting little 


1 GAS i, 29; see Horst, ‘Zur Uberlieferung’, 295-8, 307. 
2 Richtungen, 88, 107-10. 3 See above, pp. 120-1 for an example ad Q. 7: 158. 
4 Kashshdf ii, 462-4 ad loc. 
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or no trace of the writer’s craft. Such I find impossible to accept and in 
illustration mention the artfully composed account of Ibn Ash‘ath’s 
revolt, allegedly transmitted from Abii Mikhnaf (d. 157/774) and consisting 
almost entirely of ayyém motifs constructed round a fluctuating employ- 
ment of first-person narrative. For application of the Urkundenhypothese, 
and of other principles of Biblical literary (documentary) criticism, it is 
well to distinguish between questions about origins (chronologische Anset- 
zung) and those designed to isolate parallel, divergent, and conflicting 
strands within the literary tradition (Herausschdlung der Fdden).? 

From the point of view of chronology, the development of Muslim 
exegetical literature envisaged here required a span of approximately a 
century and a half, from Mug§atil (d. 150/767) to Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889). 
Within that period the principles of exegesis were evolved and perfected, 
and it would not be too much to say that thereafter few, if any, methodo- 
logical innovations were introduced. For isolation and description of its 
components the selection of criteria is a matter requiring the greatest care. 
In his analysis of Tabari’s history Wellhausen employed exclusively the 
factor of ascription, a choice rendered deceptively attractive by Tabari’s 
fairly consistent use of chains of transmission. But even when supported bya 
highly differentiated nomenclature for the modalities of transmission, ascrip- 
tion can be remarkably unstable.3 It is on the one hand vitiated by internal 
contradiction (as in dicta attributed to authorities like Ibn ‘Abbas and the 
prophet), and on the other attenuated by anonymity (wa-qila/wa-quri’a). 
Ascription is also arbitrary: biographical information on the exegetes is 
found exclusively in literature composed to impugn or to vindicate 
(jarh wa-ta‘dil) or to assess relative merit (fabaqat), and as such constitutes 
merely a pseudo-historical projection of the acceptance or dismissal of 
their views. For these reasons I have thought it best to ignore, or at least 
to discount, ascription and, by concentrating on the elements of explica- 
tion both in and out of context, to isolate and identify methodological 
devices which can be recognized without resort to biographical data. 

In the four examples of exegetical writing so far considered I have 
underlined the centrality of the narratio, which is normally accompanied 
by or appears itself to generate a number of typical devices. Many of 


1 Annales ii, 1064-77; cf. BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 616; on Tabari’s manipulation of 
tradition cf. Birkeland, The Lord Guideth, 9, 10, 16, 22, 29, 40-1; and Widengren, ‘Oral 
tradition’, 244-58. 

2 See Eissfeldt, Einleitung, 185-216; and above, I pp. 16-17 on Wellhausen’s Reste; 
for the tyranny of the ‘literary critical’ method see also the observations of Mowinckel, 
‘Psalm criticism’, 13-33, and Richter, Exegese, 66-7, 120-2, 145-52. 

3 eg. Abbott, SALP i, 5-31, ii, 5-83, 106-13; Sezgin, GAS i, 53-84, 237-56; despite 
careful and often illuminating analysis of technical terminology, the studies of both 
authors suffer, in my opinion, from an ingenuous acceptance of the isndd apparatus, but 
represent at the same time a not altogether unexpected reaction to the work of Goldziher 
and Schacht. 
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those are means of sustaining continuity: prolepsis and cross-reference, 
repetition/subsumption, variable connectives, interpolation and_para- 
phrase. Others, like segmentation, supercommentary, apostrophe/paren- 
thesis, and recurrence of the minimal units, would seem to, but in fact 
do not, interrupt the narrative flow. In addition to those stylistic devices, 
narrative elements such as anecdote, prophetical tradition, identification 
of the vague and ambiguous (ta‘yin al-mubham), and description of the 
occasions of revelation (asbab al-nuzil) are present in varying quantity, 
always sufficient to identify the haggadic type. Even where the narratio 
itself is absent, as in the Rampur manuscript of Sufyan’s exegesis, the 
presence of a number of these elements makes possible identification of the 
type. Of the twelve explicative elements proposed as criteria for a descrip- 
tive analysis of exegetical literature, three at least may be regarded as 
typically haggadic: anecdote, prophetical tradition, and identification. 
Others of them are also found there, but in a relation to the type which 
I should call accidental rather than essential. Some, like poetic loci pro- 
bantes and variae lectiones (and the related alternative explanation), are 
clearly intrusive, not least owing to their disruptive effect upon the 
narratio. 

A special case is description of the occasion of revelation, characteristic 
of halakhic exegesis but present in underdeveloped form in the haggadic 
type.’ By that I mean merely that the essential function of the sabab 
al-nuziil (or tanzil), which was to establish a chronology of revelation, is 
not evident in haggadic exegesis. There the value of the device is ex- 
clusively anecdotal, and may provide the narrative framework for an 
extended interpretation, either of a whole sira as in Muqfatil or of frag- 
ments of many siras as in Ibn Ishaq. In that sense of course it could be 
argued that the entire zarratio functions as tanzil. The formulae usually 
employed to introduce the device are nazalat (hadhihi ’l-aya) fi fulan and 
wa-dhdalika hinajannahu gala fulan, often accompanied by an anecdote to 
provide background or local colour. But almost never in haggadic exegesis 
is the tanzil qualified by alternative explanations of the circumstances of 
its revelation or followed by a discussion of its juridical significance. Even 
where interpretation was adapted to an over-all narrative structure, as in 
Muaatil’s treatment of Surat al-Kahf, separate occasions of revelation may 
be adduced. An example may be seen ad Q. 18: 28, where ‘you desire the 
vanity of this world’ was said to have been revealed in reproach of the 
extreme vanity of ‘“Uyayna b. Hisn during an interview with Muhammad, 
into the account of which was inserted an allusion to the social inequality 
obtaining between Arab and mawld. Since “Uyayna’s vanity was pro- 
verbial, it may well have been not that but the social motif which prompted 
inclusion of this particular tanzil.2 An occasion of revelation may be 

T See below, pp. 177-9. 2 Tafsir, 169°. 
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gratuitously specified, as in Kalbi ad Q. 12: 7, where the passage ‘there 
are lessons for those who ask’ is followed by ‘this verse was revealed with 
reference to a story of the Jews’. The purpose of that disclosure in a 
context exclusively Israelite is not immediately clear, but since it is the 
only example of tanzil in Kalbi’s treatment of Sirat Yasuf, | am tempted 
to regard it as merely formal acknowledgement of a methodological prin- 
ciple incorporated into a later redaction and foreign to the original version 
of Kalbi’s exegesis.! The frequency of tanzil in haggadic exegesis varies, 
and in Sufyan is concentrated in siiras containing in fact a high degree of 
halakhic content. But even there it is sporadic and unpredictable, and its 
value merely anecdotal, e.g. ad Q. 2: 125, 2: 164, and 2: 186. Exceptions 
are seldom, as at Q. 2: 143-4, where the change of gibla from Jerusalem to 
Mecca was dated. For later theorists the expression ‘this verse was revealed 
about... .’ contained a significant ambiguity, by means of which it became 
possible to distinguish between a cause (sabab) of revelation and a report 
(khabar) about it. According to that distinction tanzil of the sort found in 
haggadic exegesis could be relegated to the status of khabar.3 

The most flagrantly intrusive of the explicative elements found in 
haggadic exegesis is poetry adduced to explain Quranic lexica. It is not 
present in Mugitil, Kalbi, or Sufyan, and instances in the Sira may be 
attributed to the editorial intervention of Ibn Hisham. That method of 
interpretation belonged to the masorah and was intimately related to the 
contemporary development of techniques for the transmission of poetic 
texts.4 Solutions to lexical problems were sought by the haggadists 
within the vocabulary of scripture itself, by recourse to a crude but 
apparently effective kind of textual analogy. For that device Muqatil 
employed the term nazir, but also mith] and shabah, and occasionally the 
particle ka. With the exception of nazir, these terms designating analogue 
appear also, though less frequently, in the work of Kalbi and Sufyan. 
Together with the term wajh (‘reference’ as contrasted with ‘information’), 
these formed a technical vocabulary for the distributional analysis of 
meaning in scripture.’ Closely related thereto is a series of concepts attach- 
ing to the terms mushtabth and mutashabth which, with wujith and naza’ir, 
were not fully developed before elaboration of the masorah.° I have there- 
fore deferred discussion of them, though it may be observed that as with 
tanzil, concern with recurrent and even crucial terms in scripture is found 
in its earliest stage of development in the haggadic literature. 

Another kind of lexical treatment was that accorded hapax legomena 
and words conceded to be of foreign origin, as when Muqatil ad Q. 18: 31 
explained zstabrag as a Persian word (lughat farts) for brocade, or ad 18: 


1 Tafsir, 128%. 2 Tafsir, 9, 14, 17, 11, respectively. 
3 Cf. Suyati, Itgan i, 90; see above, I pp. 41-2, and below, pp. 177~8. 

4 See above, III pp. 94-8; cf. BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 390, 616. 

5 See above, III pp. 99-100. 6 See below, pp. 208-16. 
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107 firdaws as Latin/Greek (lughat al-riim) for walled garden.! That 
procedure, found also in Sufyan, e.g. for qistds in Q. 17: 35,2 but not in 
Kalbi, may be of some value in dating efforts to derive the scriptural lexi- 
con from exclusively Arabic origins, a process which, though associated 
with the name of Ibn ‘Abbas, was almost certainly the product of maso- 
retic exegesis.3 Like the variants (both textual and explicative) found in 
the work of Kalbi and Sufy4n (but not in that of Muqatil and Ibn Ishaq), 
concern with the lexicon might be thought to presuppose a standard if not 
quite ne varietur text. The earliest method for dealing with basic (crucial) 
words/notions appears to have been simple paraphrase, as in Kalbi ad 
Q. 12: 87 AU] dany cpo/al cay ge Lyla Yo-t 

The elements here briefly described and characterized as intrusive 
within the haggadic type belong, with one exception, to the interpretative 
paraphernalia of the masoretes. The exception, mention of the occasion 
of revelation, is essentially halakhic. Now, isolation of these devices at the 
haggadic level is difficult, owing to the virtual absence of fixed technical 
terminology. Save for magir (analogue), Muqatil employed in his Tafsir 
only two other terms which could be described as of more or less rigorous 
technical application: zst’na@f (juncture) and tagdim (hyperbaton). Even that 
minimal evidence of technical vocabulary cannot be found in the works 
of his contemporaries, and it is not quite impossible that these terms, too, 
could be regarded as intrusive. While there is not for Mugqitil evidence 
of redactional activity of the kind available for Ibn Ishaq, the following 


entry ad Q. 18: 22 deserves notice:5 » AX class ar gldl lols Lily 
la odny seal] OF Skea! gly sly! ode lal JU Obs Us| roma 
HAS! 5S sc. It may first of all be remarked that this kind of close 


philological treatment is not at all typical of Muqitil’s exegesis. Insertion 
of a conjunction into the last only of a series of distributive enumerations 
was not the sort of problem which interested the author of that work, and 
one is thus not surprised, apart from the anachronism, to find cited 
the grammarians Farra’ (d. 207/822) and Tha‘lab (d. 291/904). Curiously, 
the explanation is not found in the commentary of Farra’, for which Tha‘lab 
was principal rawi, despite concern there with grammatical niceties. Nor 
do the several examples of hyperbaton adduced by Muq§atil for Sarat al- 
Kahf (i.e. ad verses 6, 10, 21, 25, 31: all instances of an indefinite accusative/ 
adverbial, shifted from a logical to a pausal position) figure in Farra’s 
treatment of those verses, though these were admittedly not referred to the 
later authority. Now, the recension in which Mug§atil’s exegesis was 

§ Tafsir, 169", 173°. 2 Tafsir, 131. 3 See below, pp. 218-19. 

4 Tafsir, 135°. 5 Tafsir, 168%. 

6 Ma‘ani ’l-Qur’an ii, 138 top, ad loc.; GAL i, 116, Suppl. i, 178 (Farra’); GAL i, 
118, Suppl. i, 181 (Tha‘lab). 
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transmitted is that of Hudhay] b. Habib, who can hardly have been respon- 
sible for mention of Tha‘lab and probably not even of Farra’.! But external 
evidence of that kind is after all secondary, since the intrusive character 
of the commentary to Q. 18: 22 can be established on structural grounds. 

Similarly, structural analysis of Kalbi’s exegesis provokes some doubt 
about the authenticity of variae lectiones attributed to the author.? There 
the elliptic phraseology might seem to presuppose the detailed discussions 
of textual variants found in masoretic authorities, e.g. Farra’. Because of 
its fragmentary state Sufyan’s exegesis is more difficult to assess. As in 
other examples of haggadic commentary the explicative elements there 
consist mostly of paraphrastic equivalents, but shorn of an over-all 
narrative structure which could have provided stylistic uniformity. Refer- 
ences in the body of the Tafsir to Sufyin’s r@wi, Abii Hudhayfa (d. 240/ 
854), e.g. at Q. 2: 297 and 36: 12, supply a date which might explain the 
occasional appearance there of masoretic (varia lectio) and halakhic 
(tanzil) elements. It must, I think, be recognized that extant recensions of 
exegetical writing here designated haggadic, despite biographical informa- 
tion on its putative authors, are not earlier than the date proposed to mark 
the beginnings of Arabic literature, namely 200/815. For the relationship 
between (canonical) text and commentary the implications of that acknow- 
ledgement will be obvious: original distinctions have been blurred by 
redactional activity. The fact itself of literary transmission, moreover, will 
have contributed to a degree of stylistic and methodological uniformity 
throughout the range of exegetical literature that makes difficult, if not 
quite impossible, description of the Sitz im Leben of any of its types. 

At the beginning of Sirat al-Rim, Muqftil told the story of a wager 
between Abii Bakr and Quraysh on the number of years to pass before a 
Byzantine victory over the Persians would wipe out the humiliation of their 
defeat by the latter mentioned in scripture. Besides emphasizing the 
reading ghulibat and glossing consistently the scriptural mu’miniin as 
muslimiin, the story combines an example of Quranic prognostication (akh- 
bar al-ghayb) with a neat connection between events in the Hijaz and 
the wider world. The primary motif, a natural alliance between Muham- 
mad’s followers and the Byzantines (both being ‘people of the book’) 
against his opponents and the Persians (both being idolaters), became 
a constant in Quranic exegesis and a ‘fact’ of oriental history.’ The circular 
argumentation underlying that process is graphically illustrated by the 
manner in which Ahrens drew upon Wellhausen’s assertion (itself ap- 
parently an inference from the haggadic interpretation of Q. 30: 1-4) 


1 GAS i, 37: ‘der noch 190/805 lebte’. 2 See above, pp. 132-3. 

3. Tafsir, 22, 208; GAS i, 41, but cf. the editor’s introduction, Tafsir, 38, adducing the 
dates 220/835 and 226/841. 

4 Tafsir, 230% ad Q. 30: 1-4; see above, II pp. 69-70. 

5 e.g. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat ii, 24; and references in Kister, ‘Al-Hira’, 144 nn. 2-3. 
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, that the Jews in Arabia (hence opponents of Muhammad) had tradi- 

_ tionally (!) sided with Persia against Byzantium, to prove, conversely, 
that Islam was influenced in its development by the prophet’s sympathetic 
attitude to Christianity.! I have mentioned the absence of comment to this 
passage in the Rampur manuscript of Sufyan; Kalbi alluded to the wager 
and, like Mugqatil, linked the eventual Byzantine victory with the Muslim 
one at Badr. Thus, what for the exegetes could only be regarded as vati- 
cinatio ex eventu furnished anecdotal material both entertaining and edi- 
fying.? 

Narrative ingredients such as that may be described as pseudo-historical 
digressions.3 Other kinds are also found, e.g. the prophetical hadith adduced 
by MuqAatil in which was described the barrier erected against the depre- 
dations of God and Magog, or by Sufyan, where three gentlemen, physi- 
cally ample but intellectually feeble, discussed in an ingenuous way the 
kind of conversation God might be expected to overhear.+ Each story 
provides a very literal, almost tactile, realization of the verse in question. 
Related to these features is the apostrophe (parenthesis), in which the 
exegete addressed his audience by paraphrasing and amplifying a scriptural 


locution, as in Muqatil ad Q. 18: 69 SW/lple aul eli Ol Gurr SU 


Asis Sh pols eps sree ld pili! or Kalbi, ad Q. 12: 99 Iglsol Stig 
egal g geld cpr cated al ole sig/ erat all cle GO! pa.6 Like most of 
the haggadic techniques examined here, of which the primary example 
is the narratio itself, digressions such as those do not so much explain 
scripture as render it familiar. No device could, after all, have been 
more appropriate to the task of making familiar than provision of names 
(ta‘yin) for the anonymous.’ The situation into which such procedures 
could be insinuated might be thought a very informal one indeed. 

J have suggested that regular expression of connectives and employment 
of supercommentary could indicate oral delivery; similarly, ‘stage direc- 
tions’ following gala, as well as serial repetition and circular explication, 
would seem unnecessary in a text designed to be read rather than heard.® 
That the evidence both of style and of content should point to the popular 
sermon as Sitz 1m Leben of haggadic exegesis is hardly surprising.? For the 


t ‘Christliches im Qoran’, 148; Reste, 236; what may have been the source of this align- 
ment is attested in the history of Palestinian Jewry, see Mann, Fatimid Caliphs i, 42 citing 
Graetz. 

2 See above, p. 138; Tafsir, 228'-"; worthy of remark is the unquestioning acceptance 
by the haggadists of the reading ghulibat, cf. GdQ i, 149-50; Goldziher, Richtungen, 18-19. 

3 The example is not isolated, cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 58-61, especially on Muqatil 
ad Q. 17: 60. 

4 See above, p. 133; Tafsir, 226-7 ad Q. 41: 22. 

5 Tafsir, MS H. Hisnii 17, 171°. 

6 Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 135”. 7 See above, pp. 135-6. 

8 See above, pp. 128-31. 9 See above, I pp. 46-52, esp. pp. 48~9. 
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history of Arabic literature a long period of oral composition and trans- 
mission, or possibly of oral delivery from notes, is commonly supposed to 
have preceded the redaction of more or less fixed texts. It is the chronology 
of that process which eludes satisfactory description. Two points in this 
respect deserve some attention. First, literature exhibiting the haggadic 
type is preserved only in recensions dating from the third/ninth century. 
The presence there of what I have described as intrusive elements, though 
indicative of an incipient sophistication of exegetical method, is not of such 
dimension as to distort the basic character of the type, which remained 
recognizable and continued presumably to perform some useful function 
in the community. Second, it seems clear from the manner in which 
textual problems were treated, or ignored, that development of the haggadic 
type preceded in time the refinement of method characteristic of masoretic 
exegesis. An alternative would be to suppose that the two types developed 
in mutual isolation and perhaps simultaneously. That view could derive 
some support from scattered attempts to perpetuate the haggadic type, 
for example, by Dinawari (d. 308/920) or Qummi(d. 309/921).! The former 
work, a nearly verbatim reproduction of Kalbi’s commentary and like the 
latter transmitted on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, is hardly conceivable at 
a time when the writings certainly of Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) and prob- 
ably of ‘Tabari (d. 311/923) were available. It may be that Dinawari 
considered the work of his contemporaries (quite correctly) inappropriate 
to the pulpit, but if that were so the work of Kalbi himself or of Muqatil 
could have been used. Qummi’s Tafsir (here the title could be authentic), 
on the other hand, may have been composed to meet a different need. 
Purportedly derived from the authority of Ja‘far al-Sadiq and of his father, 
the commentary consists entirely of haggadic elements applied to sectarian 
theology and displays, curiously, very little in common with the allegorical 
exegesis contained in writing attributed to Ja‘far.2 Lexical explanation is 
based on paraphrastic equivalence, textual emendation on ‘Alid symbolism, 
poetic shawdahid are minimal, and the use of narratio abundant and in con- 
formity with haggadic practice. An interesting variation, in his account of 
the ‘rabbinical’ test of prophethood, was location of the rabbis at Najran.3 
Perpetuation of the haggadic type might thus be ascribed to the survival 
of its traditional function within the Muslim community; it can hardly be 
explained within the framework of literary history. Formally haggadic 
elements in the exegesis of Tabari and his successors were functionally of 
another order, and had been adapted to a different set of priorities. 

Source materials for the popular sermon and other forms of public 


1 GAS i, 42 (Dinawari), MS Ayasofya 221-2; GAS i, 45-6 (Qummi). 

2 Cf. GdQ ii, 180; Goldziher, Richtungen, 279 ff; GAS i, 528-31 (Ja‘far), and see 
below, pp. 245-6. 

3 Qummi, Tafsir ii, 31-2 ad Q. 18: 9. 
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oratory are remarkably unstable. An apposite illustration is the khutba 
ascribed by Jahiz to ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘ud, adduced verbatim by Waqidi, 
who attributed it to the prophet during his expedition to Tabik.! Literary 
form can be of assistance in determining date if not always authenticity. 
It is perhaps not without interest to observe that the parallel employment 
of elative constructions in that khutba is found also in the laudatio of Umm 
Ma‘bad, allegedly composed during the prophet’s Aijra, and in the address 
to Quraysh by Nadr. b. Harith on the appearance in their midst of Muham- 
mad.? The earliest examples of oratory seem to have been characterized by 
synonymous or synthetic parallelism (mufabaga) rather than by rhymed 
prose (saj*), a conclusion supported by the form of speeches in the ayydm 
literature.3 It is, on the other hand, quite impossible on the basis of such 
material to date the appearance of rhymed prose or, more important, to 
infer reasons for abstention from that particular form.* Now, a historical 
development described in terms of evolution from pre-Islamic khatib to 
Islamic gass might be thought to reflect the argument in favour of fasahat 
al-jahiliyya, were it not invariably accompanied by a portrait of the 
popular preacher as degenerate and irresponsible purveyor of fable.5 That 
the designation qdass became an epithet of abuse may have been a con- 
sequence in part of the fact that he remained a ‘popular preacher’ on the 
periphery of the religious establishment. Opprobrium might thus reflect as 
much functional eccentricity as doctrinal irregularity.® 

Much if not all of his material, however, is found in the writings of the 
haggadic exegetes. It may not be irrelevant to note that the Quranic scrolls 
from Damascus, composed certainly for the purpose of private and possibly 
communal devotion, contain almost exclusively scriptural passages which 
could, and did, generate haggadic material, e.g. prophetology, eschatology, 
and paraenesis.? To perceive in the origins of Arabic literary prose a com- 
bination of public oratory and elaboration of ‘prédication coranique’ is. 
undoubtedly sound.’ Elaboration must of course be understood as inter- 
pretation, of which in this context the typical variety was that represented 
by the aetiological legend, like those related of Abraha’s elephant and 
Muhammad’s nocturnal journey.° The narratio was both didactic and 

1 Jahiz, Al-Baydn wal-tabyin ii, 52; Waqidi, Kitab al-Maghdzi, 1016. 

2 See Fischer, ‘Umm Ma‘bad-Legende’, 318-27; Ibn Hisham, Sira I, 299-300; cf. 
also Stetter, Topot und Schemata, 42, 45-6. 

3 See Caskel, ‘Aijam al-‘Arab’, 45-6. 

+ Pace Goldhizer, Abhandlungen i, 57-76, esp. 67-8; cf. Fischer, ‘Umm Ma‘bad- 
Legende’, 318 n. 1; BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 390; and see above, III pp. 116-17. 

5 See above, III pp. 93-9; cf. Goldziher, Studien ii, 161~70; id. Richtungen, 58-61; 
id. ‘Chatib’, 97-102; id. ‘Neue Materialien’, esp. 478-9. 

6 See Pedersen, ‘Islamic Preacher’, 226-51; id. ‘Criticism’, 215~31. 

7 See Ory, ‘Un nouveau type’, 87-149, esp. 144-9. 

8 See Blachére, Histoztre iii, 717-36, 737-803, though I am unable to accept the author’s 


proposed chronology. 
9 See above, I pp. 42-3, II pp. 67-70. 
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entertaining, and anecdotal accreta appended to scriptural texts conformed 
admirably to the pre-halakhic concept of pious and edifying tradition, 


symbolized in the formula 4; psi bees CN9 eed Cyto (poorly accredited 


but of therapeutic value).! To the long and many-faceted process of Ge- 
meindebildung which culminated in the canonical text of Muslim scripture, 
the sermon (khutba) must have been central, as the instrument of both 
transmission and explication of the prophetical logia. The role of Haggadah 
was described by Zunz as that which most easily and naturally met similar 
needs in the post-Exilic Jewish community.2 The manner in which the 
popular sermon and the popular preacher were eventually incorporated 
into, or eliminated from, the orthodox establishment belongs to the internal 
history of the religious community. The strictures of halakhic and maso- 
retic exegesis did not of course preclude oral delivery, but probably limited 
such to the lecture room. The requirements of a wider public were not for 
that reason neglected. 


2. DEUTUNGSBEDURFTIGKEIT 


Concern with both hermeneutical value and grammatical form of revela- 
tion could be justified by recourse to scripture itself, whose Deutungs- 
bediirftigkeit was in more than one passage explicitly stated. The related 
but distinct processes of hermeneutical derivation and textual adjustment, 
neither of which figured more than marginally (or intrusively) in the work 
of the haggadists, were conveniently described by Vermes as ‘applied’ and 
‘pure’ exegesis respectively.t Those labels are eminently practical, and 
indicate functional value rather than methodological content of the 
exegetical types. Related to the formation of the Islamic community, and 
measured against the data of Arabic literary history, both kinds of exegetical 
activity (or rather, hermeneutics and exegesis proper) represent phenomena 
typologically distinct from the haggadic expression analysed in the pre- 
ceding pages. These phenomena consist principally in the elaboration of 
analogical method and in the concomitant acquisition of a technical 
vocabulary. While elements of the latter can often be traced to scriptural 
usage, the further semantic development of exegetical terminology usually 
followed paths divergent from, and even contrary to, the rudimentary 
associations of scriptural context. That such is so for the vocabulary of 
Biblical exegesis was stated recently by Loewe and is amply demonstrated 
in Bacher’s lexicon. If the elaboration of Rabbinic, and sectarian, exegesis 

? Goldziher, Studien ii, 154; cf. BSOAS xxxi (1968) 615. 

2 Vortradge, 342-441, esp. 354-73; and Griinbaum, Sagenkunde, 1-54; cf. Elbogen, 
Ane pRes 194-8; Seeligmann, ‘Midraschexegese’, esp. 176-81; Vermes, Scripture, 


3 See above, III pp. 99-102. + ‘Bible and Midrash’, in CHB i, 199-231. 
5 °The “plain” meaning’, 154; Bacher, Termtnologie i-ii, passim. 
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can be shown toreflect the impingement of Hellenistic rhetorical tradition,! 
the corresponding evolution of Muslim exegetical terminology, closely 
associated with the Jewish tradition, was even more complex. The emer- 
gence, at the end of the third/ninth century, of rhetorical criticism appar- 
ently derived from and certainly directed to works of profane literature 
may be, and indeed has been, interpreted as evidence of Hellenistic in- 
fluence upon the Arabic science of rhetoric.2 That particular view is of 
course only one of several possible. But whatever the ultimate source of 
any given procedure or device, it is quite impossible to separate the de- 
velopment of profane rhetoric from that of scriptural exegesis, at least in 
any but the haggadic sense of that expression. However contrived and 
exclusively theoretical the relation of Arabic eloquence to the word of God 
might seem, the tendency to seek in scripture authority for the principles 
of rhetoric was very real.3 

Symbolic of the alliance between the two disciplines was the use made of 
Q. 3: 7 aly GI al Ge CbSe Obl an CbS! de Jil SMI gn 
eliyly Axil clinh are ALES Le Ogetd Aaj mardi Gud! LE Clg lix 
As os S 4 Cal Oylois cole d Oyeeed Jly aut YI al gli pla; Ly alroli 
GUY! Iyof VIS Ley (5). Commentary on this passage, unanimously 
agreed to represent the point of departure for all scriptural exegesis, 
itself exhibits a historical and typological spectrum of interpretative 
method. The operative terms in the verse were seen to be three: muhkam, 
mutashalth, and umm al-kitab, each of which came to be assigned a dis- 
tinguished if uneven semantic history. Concern at the haggadic level was 
naturally with unitary definitions, and for Muqatil the ayat muhkamat 
were those verses whose prescriptions were to be implemented, further 
specified (or exemplified) as Q. 6: 151~3. Such were designated mother/ 
source of the book (wmm al-kitab:asl al-kitab) since they were not only 
preserved with God (fi’l-lawhi ’l-mahfiiz: sic, cf. Q. 85: 21-2) but also in 
the scriptures of all peoples (sic).4 Kalbi’s view was not dissimilar, but 
included the additional qualification that these verses set out permission 
and prohibition and were ones which had not been abrogated (mubayyinat 


bil-halal wal-haram lam tunsakh).5 For both exegetes the dyat mutashabihat 


- ~ ~ 
were the four initial sigla Jly lo Gals ol found in thirteen siras, 
and here of numerical and apocalyptic value, related to the taunts 


1 Cf. Loewe, op. cit., 140-54; Daube, ‘Rabbinic methods’, 239-64; Gertner, “Terms’ 
1-27; id. ‘Pharisaioi’, 245-68. 

2 See Taha Husayn, ‘La Rhétorique arabe’, 3-24; Heinrichs, Arabische Dichtung, 
11-18, 105-70, with reference to von Grunebaum, ‘Die aesthetischen Grundlagen der 
arabischen Literatur’, Kritik, 130-50. 

3 See above, II pp. 79-80, and below, pp. 232-9. 

4 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 35°. 5 Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 29%. 
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of Muhammad’s Jewish opposition.! That this kind of interpretation 
served a useful, if limited, purpose may be clear from the preceding 
observations on haggadic method. It could not, and did not, survive the 
more exacting demands of halakhists and masoretes. Kalbi’s reference for 
muhkam to the principle of abrogation (maskh) necessitated a correlation 
mutashabih: mansikh, implicitly ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas and extending con- 
siderably application of the term mutashabih. In rather more detail, and 
with explicit ascription to Ibn ‘Abbas, was the introductory statement of 
Abii ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838) in his treatise on abrogation, for which Q. 3: 7 
must have seemed to the author an appropriate peg: adeuli Gl See! 
Asding ddigurs Glas lirdls 4: fous 4) cprhs log Aas! 59 Ast ag Aas 
a fons Vo 4 cys Leg asluily Jets o> 409.2 By means of that aphor- 
istic formulation, which did not add appreciatively to delimitation of a 
technical vocabulary, scriptural material not of regulative content, in 
the opinion at least of Abti ‘Ubayd, was relegated to the status of muta- 
shabih: ‘the object of belief but not of conduct’. That functional cleavage 
could hardly be of use for the masorah, and it is thus curious to 
find repeated by Farra’ the information in Muqatil and Kalbi, including 
the allusion of the latter to abrogation. The same material was also 
adduced ad loc. by Zajjaj (d. 311/923) who, however, proposed a further 
contrast: muhkam verses were immediately meaningful owing to their 
straightforward/obvious expression (zahir bayyin), while mutashabth verses 
in order to be understood required insight (nagr) and reflection (tadabbur/ 
tadbir). Examples of the first category were the stories of the prophets and 
of creation (sic), of the second the claims for the fact of resurrection.‘ 
Explicit reference to the ‘plain meaning’ of scripture might seem arbitrary, 
if not quite insidious, in a work where the mukkamdat were also subjected 
to exegesis. Even a theoretical postulate that the muhkamat were imme- 
diately clear (wadth mubin) was rejected by Maturidi (d. 333/944) in his 
detailed survey of the several traditions relating to Q. 3: 7.5 A series of 
contrasting pairs was set out: the meaning of muhkamat could be 
rationally apprehended (fil-‘aql bayanuhu), that of mutashabihat only by 
recourse to authoritative tradition (bt-ma‘rifat al-sam‘); muhkamat were 
verses of regulative content (ahkam), while knowledge of the mutashabihat 
was not even necessary (Jaysa bil-nas haja ila ’I-‘ilm bihi); muhkamat 
were abrogating, mutashalihat abrogated; muhkamat could be understood 


t Cf. GdQ ii, 68-78; and above, II p. 64; Mugatil and Kalbi are too allusive: the 
entire anecdote on the expected duration of Muhammad’s power is retailed in Suyati, 
Jtgan iii, 25-6. 

2 GAS i, 48; MS Ahmet III 143, 3°. 

3 Madani ’l-Qur'dn, MS Nurosmaniye 459, 29” ad loc. 

4 GAS 1, 49; MS Nurosmaniye 115, 67": entitled ‘Irdb/Ma‘ani °1-Qur’an. 

5 GAS 1, 49, 604-6; Ta’wilat al-Quran, MS Medine 179, 116"~7". 
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by meditation (tafakkur/ta’ammul/nazr), mutashabihat by research (talab/ 
bahth); muhkamat could be known, mutashabihat not at all. Finally, 
mutashabihat might be explained by reference to mubkamat: | 5978 hide 
prea Ares Alec! le Vsig,, a rational postulate which might be 
thought to eliminate the contradictions inherent in the preceding series. 
For Maturidi, it may be noted, the antithesis z@hir: bdtin meant not the 
‘literal’ as opposed to the ‘concealed’ significance of the verse in question, 
but rather the ‘apparent’ as contrasted with the ‘real’ meaning, a dis- 
tinction which became the point of departure for his methodological 
application of ta’wil.1 

It was the explicit relating of mutashabihat to muhkamat, the latter in 
the role of exegetical point d’appui, that provided a foundation for both 
halakhic and masoretic exegesis. Jassds (d. 370/981) considered that rela- 
tion central to the task of exegesis, but admitted that not every possible 
meaning (ma‘na) or aspect-(wajh). of the mutashabthat could thus be dis- 


covered: itl go YI da Gg ypF dell alacdh ott Of Wa cas 
olins le any rece) SI 0d) Cae GUI Glee (joveeJ|.2 The procedure 


of referring mutashabihat to muhkamat might entail reasoning (‘agl) or 
recourse to authority (sam'‘), though the former could not be the un- 
disciplined application of independent reason, but rather the rational 
employment of scholarly tradition.3 Juxtaposition of muhkamat and muta- 
shabthat involved explicit recognition of analogy as an exegetical principle, 
whether textual or doctrinal, and this became the cornerstone of scriptural 
interpretation.t That the initial impetus in the application of analogical 
deduction to scripture was halakhic, rather than masoretic, might be 
thought corroborated by the ascription to Shafi‘i (d. 204/820) of the earliest 
work entitled Ahkam al-Quran.5 More systematically formulated even 
than the work of Jassas was the Ahkam al-Qur’an of Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 543/ 
1148) who, in his commentary to the Sahih of Tirmidhi reiterated the 
relation of analogy obtaining between muhkamat and mutashabihat and 
drew attention to the spiritual value of the exegetical activity which must 
result from inclusion in scripture of the two kinds of verse.6 On the neces- 


sity of that differentiation Ibn Qutayba had been even more explicit: 4J9 


has Jabelly ellst adja bop Bt Lalb a OL’! Of 
hl gcd cily Aree! chet Eel! Ge Gell.” 


1 See below, pp. 154-8. 2 GAS i, 444-5; Ahkdém al-Qur’dn ii, 3. 
3 Ahkam ii, 5-6. 4 See below, pp. 166-70. 
5 GAS i, 484-90, esp. 489-90 no. VII; the recension is that of Bayhaqi (d. 458/1066), 
from which it may be necessary to conclude that only the organizing principle, not its 
application/illustration, can be dated as early as the end of the second/eighth century. 
6 GAL i, 412-13, Suppl. I, 632, 663, 732; on the margin of Tirmidhi, Sahih xi, 114-20. 
7 Ta’wil, 62. 
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This view of scriptural exegesis as a divinely imposed task inherent in 
the very structure of the document of revelation exhibited considerable 
advance towards the scientific formulation of interpretative method and 
away from the haggadic division of God’s word into prescription, narrative, 
and paraenesis. The obligation to study, to immerse oneself in religious 
science (rdsikh fil-‘ilm), could be and was derived from the much-disputed 
segmentation of Q. 3: 7, namely, whether interpretation (ta’wil) of the 
mutashabihat was limited to God alone or to God and to those firmly 
rooted in religious knowledge. Ibn Qutayba argued that since the prophet 
must have known the meaning of those verses (!), such was necessarily 
transmitted to his companions and thus made accessible to the community.! 
The question of juncture (isti’naf/ibtida’) in Q. 3: 7, between allah and 
wal-rastkhiin, may be understood to symbolize all argument about the 
limits of exegetical activity. Insistence upon a disjunctive syntactical value 
for the particle waw, as articulated by Suyiiti,2 was neutralized by the 
admission that not every facet of their manifold significance could anyway 
be wrung from the mutashabihat.3 That something of the mystery of 
revelation should be reserved to its author could be accepted without 


encroaching unduly upon the domain of the exegetes: a;larJI 2x: of dls 
ALS aul jave.4 Their unceasing effort to understand was not thereby 


circumscribed, concisely expressed by Zamakhshari ad Q. 3: 7.5 That the 
ultimately prevailing point of view should be identical with the attitude of 
Rabbinic Judaism towards the study of scripture will, in view of all that 
has so far been adduced, hardly surprise. Authority was after ail provided 
by scripture itself, e.g. Ezra 7: 10, Nehemiah 8: 7, where the basic in- 
gredients of a technical vocabulary were also found.® Isolated attempts, 
already remarked, in Muslim exegetical literature to equate muhkam with 
zahir (obvious, in the sense of unambiguous: ma‘nd wahid) represent a 
polemical tendency, if not specific school disputes, and may be compared 
with such disarming statements as O78 "32 wD A71N 1937 or NIP PR 
WH “TH NY.7 It is at least not beyond reasonable doubt whether the 
terms peshat/peshut signified the ‘obvious’ or ‘literal’ meaning of scripture, 
though in the context of dispute they might tendentiously be so used: 
more realistic are Loewe’s proposals ‘familiar’ in the sense of widespread, 
and ‘authoritative’ in the sense of interpretation sanctified by tradition.® 
Save in the polarity z@hir : batin employed for allegorical exegesis, Muslim 


Ta’wil, 72-4. 2 ItgGn iii, 5-6, also i, 253. 
e.g. Jassas, Ahkadm al-Qur’an ii, 3. 

Suyiti, Jtgdn iii, 9. 

Kashshéf i, 337-8; translated in Goldziher, Richtungen, 127-9. 

See Zunz, Vortrage, 13-36; Elbogen, Gottesdienst, 194-8. 

Bacher, Terminologie i, 98, ii, 103, 173- 

‘The “plain” meaning’, 158-9, 167, 176-82; cf. Bacher, op. cit. ii. 172-3. 
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use of the term zahir signified ‘obvious’ only in the sense that one’s own 
argument was felt to be more compelling than that of one’s adversary.! 
Identification in Q. 3: 7 of the muhkamat with umm al-kitab was uni- 
formly understood to refer to the divine archetype of scripture, i.e. its 
nucleus (asl al-kitab), analogically deduced from the two other Quranic 
occurrences of the phrase umm al-kitab: 13: 39 GES rl odicg. . . All 
and 43: 4 LW CLI el gg ly. Though it may be objected that the 
deduction was facile and hardly substantiated by the respective contexts of 
the locution, the only modification ever proposed was that the muhkamat, 
containing as they did divine prescription, enjoyed priority of rank over 
verses which were not regulative, and in that sense could be designated 
‘mother of the book’, a phrase often and for quite different reasons applied 
to Surat al-Fatiha.2 Only in Q. 3: 7, where it could be an interpolation, 
may umm al-kitab refer not to scriptural archetype, but rather to exegetical 
point d’appui. Such of course would have been more satisfactorily expressed 
by a construction *umm Ilil-kitab exhibited in the Rabbinic precepts 
nvon'7/N pn? ox &. Horowitz was probably right to reject the equivalence 
on the grounds that phraseological similarity was belied by their quite 
different applications.3 On the other hand, that view of the muhkamdt as 
reference (maradd) for interpretation of the mutashdbihat might well be 
thought comparable to the Rabbinic notion of em as ‘authority’.4 
Allusion to the ultimate necessity of exegesis is contained also in Q. 75: 


19 ky Lc dl oe The two other Quranic occurrences of baydn, in 3: 138 


and 55: 4, as well as the single instance of tibyan in 16: 89, designate 
‘sign’, revealed as guidance and mercy. Such also is the function of the 
exclusively substantival bayyina/bayyinat, while the participle mubin is in 
scripture employed only as attribute (as also adjectival bayyin in 18: 15 
and bayyina in 2: 211 and 29: 35). In Q. 75: 19 bayan was understood by 
exegetes to signify not merely ‘clarity’ but also ‘clarification’, that is, 
equivalent to tabyin.® In that verse the agency was divine, as in all occur- 
rences of the transitive finite forms, which have as object the word ‘signs’ 
(ayat; e.g. Q. 24: 18, 58, 59, 61) or a noun clause (e.g. 16: 44, 64). Bayan 
as exegesis was thus sanctioned by scriptural usage, though the Quranic 
locution had not quite the paideutic sense of Biblical hebin, e.g. Nehe- 
miah 8: 7-9, Daniel 11: 33.7 Synonymous with Quranic baydn is the term 
tafsil, also ‘clarification’ and restricted to the agency of God: either the 

t See below, pp. 242-3. 

2 e.g. Maturidi, Ta’wildt, MS Medine 179, 1177; Suyuati, [tgdn iti, 9-10. 

3 Untersuchungen, 65; Torczyner’s conjecture, apud Augapfel, ‘ “Kitab” ’, 387, 
presupposed in any case a misunderstanding. 

+ See Zunz, Vortrage, 338 n. (b); Bacher, Terminologie, i, 119-21. 

5 See above, I pp. 5-6. 6 e.g. Zamakhshari, Kashshdaf iv, 661 ad loc. 

7 Cf£. Gertner, ‘Terms’, 21 n. 3. 
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book makes all things clear (Q. 6: 154) or is itself made clear (6: 114) by 
the act of revelation. The notion of being made distinct by separation/ 
demarcation (cf. Q. 11: I, 41:3) provided a technical term for Quranic 
periodization.! Interpretation of fassala/tafsil as separation and hence 
specification is reminiscent of Rabbinic and {Qumranic peresh:? the 
Muslim term was employed predominantly in halakhic exegesis. 

The generic designation of Quranic exegesis is in scripture itself a hapax 
legomenon: Q. 25: 33 \ wid cwols atl Ste Vi tes dish Vo. The 
subject of ya’tinaka is ‘those who reject/disbelieve’ (alladhina kafari in the 
preceding verse), and the entire passage an assurance that opposition to 
God’s messenger will be countered by divine assistance. The unique context 
of the term tafsir is thus polemic, of a kind frequently alluded to in the exe- 
getical tradition. Zamakhshari’s gloss takshif referred to the ‘uncovering’ 
of a (maliciously) concealed truth, and represents a standard charge in 
sectarian dispute.* A similar, but rather more academic, lexical exercise is 
contained in the etymology by metathesis (tafsir: tasfir—‘unveiling’) pro- 
posed in a commentary to Maturidi’s Ta’wilat.s But it seems more than 
doubtful that for the technical term tafsir either the Quranic verse 25: 33 
or the metathesis exhibits an authentic Sitz im Leben.® It may further be 
doubted whether tafsir ever meant, or could really mean, uncovering, in 
the sense of bringing to light a concealed significance. The hermeneutical 
process involved in tafsir becomes clearer from examination of what 
became the standard binary opposition tafsir:ta’wil. There the several 
attempts to define the contrast were based on primarily epistemological 
considerations. In a synthesis of pertinent arguments Suyiti established a 
dichotomy of exegetical modes in which tafsir was defined as the trans- 
mission of authoritative witness, scil. to the occasions of revelation (riwdya/ 
sama‘/shahada), and ta’wil as the product of research and expertise, scil. 
in the analysis of scripture (dirdya/istinbat).7 The polarity had found dia- 
grammatic expression in the work of Maturidi: tafsir belongs to the com- 
panions of the prophet, ta’wil to those learned in doctrine (bea it 
elgaall cfs s glJlg).8 Now, it is hardly possible that these comparatively formal 


t See above, III pp. 116-17; fasila/fawasil. 

? e.g. Kashshaf IV, 184 ad Q. 41: 3 (with formal but unnecessary reference to a reading 
without tashdid); cf. Gertner, ‘Pharisaioi’, 254-5. 

3 See above, pp. 122~7; and I, pp. 36-8. 

+ Kashshdf iii, 279 ad loc.; for kitman]|tahrif/tabdil, see below, pp. 189-90. 

5 Samarqandi (ca. 540/1145); see Gétz, ‘Maturidi’, 35-6; adduced anonymously by 
Suyuti, Jtgdn iv, 167. 

® See below, pp. 233-5; Wieder’s relating Karaite (?) mashpirim to Arabic tasfir might 
be linguistically sound, but it may be noted that the Arabic word was never an exegetical 
term, and further, that in Arabic lexicology this kind of etymology (metathesis) need not 
be taken seriously, see Wieder, Scrolls, 59 n. 4. 

7 Itgan, naw‘ 77: iv, 167-73; Kitab al-Mabdani, ch. VII, 172-82. 

8 Ta’wildt, MS Medine 180, 1°; cf. Gétz, ‘Maturidi’, 31-8. 
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definitions antedate by much the generation of Tabari and Maturidi (end 
of the third/ninth century). But the antithesis tafsir:ta’wil appears in 
inverted form in a rudimentary classification of exegesis at the beginning of 
Muaatil’s Tafsir where, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, it was stated that 
tafsir is what was known by scholars (‘ulama’) and ta’wil by God alone.! 
To the problems attending the recension of Muqatil’s Tafsir, it may be 
added that the same tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas was adduced by Suyiti, 
but contains the term tafsir throughout.? It is perhaps not without interest 
that in his exposition of the tafsir:ta’wil polarity Suytiti employed as 
generic designation of exegesis the terms baydn and 7‘rab, explaining that 
the use of ‘rab in the sense of grammatical sign (hukm nahwi) was in fact 
a neologism.3 That z‘rab could, in the light of philologists’ use of a‘rab 
and of Quranic ‘arabi, signify ‘clarification’ is not at all unreasonable, 
and that usage was embodied in the titles of the commentaries ascribed 
to Farra’ and Zajjaj.4 

In addition to the almost purely formal criteria represented by the 
riwaya: dirdya contrast, a substantial distinction between tafsir and ta’wil 
was also formulated. Tafsir was methodologically limited to scriptural 
passages bearing but a single interpretation, ta’wil to those bearing more 
than one: ogm9 15 jasldly any (sic) 13 uJli.5 The operative terms 
were wajh/wujith (aspect) and rdajih/marjih (prevailing/preferred), used 
respectively to designate the range of options and of those the optimum. 
As with most technical terminology ultimately associated with a particular 
discipline, the locution dhi wujiih retained its earlier and general 
significance, and could refer simply to the many facets of the Quranic 
message, €.g. og>9 95 Ig) Dll or gay 95 Jem I,wI.° The proximity 
of wujiih to the Tannaitic panim was pointed out by Goldziher, in respect 
of which it may be noted that both terms were employed in halakhic as 
in other types of exegesis.” It could be argued that the distinction be- 
tween tafsir and ta’wil remained a theoretical one; Abii ‘Ubayd, whose 
interest in the text of scripture was primarily halakhic, had asserted that 


1 Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 2°. 

2 See above, pp. 143-4: the introduction is full of technical terms which seldom or never 
appear in the body of the work; Jigdn iv, 188: i.e., some tafsir can be known to men, other 
tafsir only to God. 

3 Itqdan iv, 172-3; tstilah hadith; see above, III pp. 109-11. 

+ See above, III pp. 93-4, 98-9; e.g. MS Nurosmaniye 459 and 115, respectively; cf. 
GAS i, 48-9. 

5 Maturidi, Ta’wilat, MS Medine 180, 1°; Suyiti, Jtgan iv, 167. 

6 Suyati, Itgdn iv, 184; Nahj al-balagha, cited Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 41, 74, n. 4; 
cf. also Abbott, SALP ii, 100 n. 48. 

7 Richtungen, 84-5; cf. Bacher, Terminologie ii, 157, and on panim as synonym of 
te‘amim, i, 151; for the locution md ’l-wajh, as calque of mah ha-ta‘am, an example may be 
found in Zamakhshari, Kashshdf i, 519-20 ad Q. 4: 48. 
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they were one and the same.! The difficulty lay in determining which 
Quranic verses might be characterized as containing more than one 
aspect (wajh) and hence suceptible of interpretation by ta’wil. From 
Q. 3: 7 it was clear that ta’wil was applicable only to the mutashabthdt, 
identification of which was, as noted, remarkably unstable. The analogical 
relationship seen by Maturidi and Jassas to obtain between muhkkam 
and mutashabih meant that in practice the latter could be explained by 
reference to the former, even though not every aspect of the muta- 
shabihat could be so illuminated. The methodological difference between 
tafsir and ta’wil might seem thus at least blurred, if not entirely effaced, 
by the admitted interdependence of muhkamat and mutashabihat. The 
formal difference could, however, be maintained: in contrast to ta’wil, 
which involved investigation and research, tafsir depended upon tradition. 
The same solution to a scriptural problem might, in other words, be 
reached by different methods: its acceptability was often no more than 
a matter of presentation, that is, with or without the requisite witness 
(shahada/riwaya). It seems clear that the tafsir: ta’wil dichotomy symbolized 
a dispute rather more fundamental than one merely of method or termino- 
logy, namely, the exegetical relationship between canonical and non- 
canonical material in the witness to revelation preserved and transmitted 
by the Muslim community. 

The necessity of resort to tradition as interpretative complement to 
scripture was the crux of sectarian dispute between and within the Jewish 
and Christian communities. The extent to which tradition could be re- 
garded as dispensable depended upon the successful elaboration of 
exegetical techniques which might be seen to elucidate scripture, as it 
were, from within. Without stressing unduly the essential futility of steps 
taken to that end, it is worth observing that there is about them a consider- 
able measure of uniformity. The ‘Torah-centricity’ of such groups as the 
Qumran sectaries, the Apostolic Christians, and the Karaites generated a 
series of interpretative principles which might have been, and in some 
instances actually were, freely exchanged. One such common element was 
the division of scripture into ‘manifest’ and ‘concealed’ parts, the latter 
epithet employed not in the sense of esoteric but of ambiguous or equivocal, 
in short, deutungsbediirftig. It would, in my opinion, not be unjustified to 
see in the antithesis muhkamat :mutashabihat a reflex of niglot: nistarot, and 
in particular of the contention that in each pair the second element might 
be elucidated by reference to the first.3 

In Muslim practice that process of analogical deduction presupposed 


1 Apud Suyati, Jtgan iv, 167. 

? See Gerhardsson, Memory, 172-3, 233, 284-7; Wieder, Scrolls, 53-62; Rabin, Qum- 
ran, 95-111. 

3 Wieder, Scrolls, 76-7; Rabin, Qumran, 99. 
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,_ the self-sufficiency of the Qur’dn, and as such must be regarded as pole- 
- mical in character. The dispute was articulated, if never quite satisfactorily 
resolved, in the elaboration of halakhic exegesis.1 The notion of ambiguity 
in the term mutashabth, as partaking of more than one semantic aspect, was 
reinforced by identification with mushtabih, possibly an allusion to the 
parallel passages Q. 6: 99 and 6: 141, or others, e.g. Q. 2: 25 and 2: 118,? 
but more probably engendered by its antithetical relation to muhkam. The 
synonymity of mutashabih and mushtabih is explicit in Zamakhshari ad 
Q. 3: 7, and had much earlier become axiomatic for masoretic exegesis.3 
It would be misleading, depite the centrality of Maturidi in its formula- 
tion, to suggest that scriptural exegesis which dispensed with tradition was 
invariably designated ta’wil. In scripture itself the term occurs seventeen 
times and, save for Sirat Yiisuf (Q. 12: 6, 21, 36, 37, 44, 45, 100, 10I) 
where it could only be rendered ‘dream-interpretation’ (ta‘bir al-ru’ya), 
it was consistently glossed ‘outcome’/‘sequel’ (‘agiba), thus lending the 
term a distinetly eschatological flavour which accorded nicely with the 
haggadic definition of mutashabihat as four of the cryptic Quranic sigla.4 
It seems to me that this eschatological, or at least prognostic, sense fits 
rather better than ‘interpretation’ the use of ta’wil in the much-cited verse 
of ‘Abdallah b. Rawaha: al55 (de pF WILT alroli fe TUS opt 
It was partly owing to that application that the term ta’wil achieved 
enduring status in allegorical exegesis, which was largely though not 
exclusively sectarian.® 
Function as generic designation of scriptural exegesis devolved thus 
upon zafsir, eventually employed for most if not quite all varieties of that 
exercise, That its Sitz 1m Leben was almost certainly the lexicon of profane 
rhetoric does not of course exclude influence from other quarters.7 
Whether the literary activity of the haggadists was actually described by its 
authors as tafsir is, owing to redactional complications, not easily answered. 
In his historical survey of exegetical method Goldziher described that 
‘primitive’ interpretation as the nucleus of what became traditionist tafsir 
(tafsir mangil) and as secondary to establishment of the text of scripture 
( Textgestaltung).8 That view of the anterior existence of a ne varietur text 
gradually subjected to interpretation reflects of course the ‘Uthmanic 
recension traditions with all their very familiar implications. A comple- 
mentary feature of this traditional view of Islamic origins is the assertion 
that early attempts to interpret the text of scripture were frustrated by an 


1 See below, pp. 175-7, 188, 201-2. 2 Cf. Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 74. 

3 See below, pp. 212-15; Kashshaf i, 337-8. + See above, p. 149. 

5 'Tabari, Annales 1/1595; cf. Goldziher, Studien ii, 112 n. 5; id. Abhandlungen 1, 
60 n. 2; id. Richtungen, 278. 

® See below, pp. 243-6. 7 See below, pp. 233-5. 

8 Richtungen, 55-85 and 1-54, respectively. 
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official prohibition, or at least restriction, of exegetical. activity.1 Reason 
for the official measures, invariably associated with the figure of “Umar b. 
Khattab, was seen to be an expression of extreme piety. Modifications of 
this view have subsequently appeared, notably those of Birkeland and 
Abbott.? Birkeland recognized that the alleged opposition was a late 
formulation exhibiting school disputes about the form in which tafsir 
ought to be transmitted, a contention often and misleadingly expressed 
in terms of the opposition tafsir bil-‘ilm:tafsir bil-ra’y.3 Abbott’s insist- 
ence upon the historicity of the story of ‘Umar and Sabigh seems to 
me to have missed the point entirely, as do her simplistic references to 
mutashabthat and tafsir al-nabi.4 

The figure of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas (d. 68/687) as tarjuman al-Qur’an 
might be thought to pose something of a problem. Birkeland’s relegation 
of that figure to a personification of consensus (ijmd‘), symbolized in 
particular by the isn@d Ibn Sa‘d-Ibn ‘Abbas, is a reasonable hypothesis 
indeed, especially if qualified by an admission that the historical process 
reflected in tafsir cannot be reconstructed before the beginning of the 
third/ninth century.5 References in the fabaqat literature to earlier author- 
ities, almost without exception disciples of Ibn ‘Abbas transmitting on his 
authority, can hardly be said to represent more than the proliferation of 
companion isnads shown to be characteristic of legal traditions. Impetus 
for the production of both legal and tafsir traditions was halakhic, and 
objections to ‘tafsir’ are in my opinion to be understood only secondarily 
as disapproval of independent reasoning (ra’y) as opposed to traditional 
science (‘i/m). The primary dispute was about the sources of doctrine 
(usail al-figh) and reflected in the respective claims to priority put forward 
by advocates, on the one hand, of canonical revelation, and on the other, 
of non-canonical revelation.® The role of ‘Umar in the anti-tafsir traditions 
might be compared to that of ‘Uthm4n in the canonization traditions: an 
explanatory mechanism designed to attest the earliest possible origins for | 
the components of Islam.” The absence of scriptural interpretation before 
the generation of haggadists does not require an explanation so contrived 
and internally inconsistent. 

That during the second/eighth century halakhic disputes were essentially 
ones about principles as opposed to methods may be thought corroborated 

* Richtungen, 55-64. 2 Muslim Opposition; and SALP ii, 106-13. 

3 Muslim Opposition, 28-32. 

* SALP ii, 106-13; that the story of ‘Umar and Sabigh constituted proverbial illustra- 


tion of tiresome interrogation, not only about the mutashadbihat, but also halakhic material 
in scripture, seems clear from Malik’s reference in a discussion of the spoils of war, 
Muwatta’, 455: Kitab al-Fihdd no. 19. 

5 Muslim Opposition, 32-42; I am not quite certain, however, whether Birkeland would 
accept that qualification. 

§ See above, I pp. 51-2; and below, pp. 161-3, 188. 

7 See BSOAS xxxi (1968) 613-16. 
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, by the witness of two documents often adduced as milestones in the 
juridical and political development of Islam. The first of these is 
the Risdla fil-sahaba of Ibn Mugaffa‘ (d. 142/759).! The standpoint of the 
author in matters pertaining to the practical administration of justice was 
characterized by Schacht as a recommendation of procedural uniformity, 
to be imposed by the government (sic) upon a situation of juridical chaos.” 
The elements of confusion could be identified as regional dispute, about 
the priority of sunna (as tus consuetudinis) and ra’y (as practical inference), 
overlaid by the legacy of Umayyad administrative practice. It may well be 
that Ibn Mugaffa‘’s proposals were derived from Persian models, but the 
notion of charismatic leadership underlying his emphasis upon the 
position of the caliph hardly required foreign inspiration. My interest 
here lies exclusively in the role of scripture in Ibn Mugaffa‘’s suggestions 
for organizing the Islamic community. As a source of caliphal authority 
the Qur’an (designated kitab) received but scant attention, usually in tan- 
dem: al-kitab wal-sunna, and was only once cited, as ‘revelation’ (tanzil), 


ic. Q. 7: 43 aul Ula Of YJ aces ES Ley in a context which re- 
commended, appropriately, recourse to sound reasoning.* Arbitrary em- 


ployment of reason was condemned, but also arguments based upon sunna 
which could not be derived from the prophet or from one of his rightly 


guided successors (!) ota cy» SAglt dail gl aul J Jguy Age jo.5 Sound 
reasoning consisted in the caliphal application of analogy (tadbir wa-qtyas), 


and in matters of dispute the caliph was to employ that instrument: i 
JSdalls cap Yl Anal g tal Cra yl Gal uj! 4.5.6 A reference to the 
significance of ahl al-figh wal-sunna wal-styar wal-nasiha leaves a distinct 
impression that the function of scholarship was to enhance the caliphal 
authority.” 

Now, the tenor of this official communication might be thought to 
corroborate a good deal of similar evidence that at mid second/eighth cen- 
tury revelation had yet to achieve status as recognized authority for doc- 
trine or for policy within the Muslim community.® The appeal to analogical 
reasoning reflects a stage of doctrinal development prior to the onset of 
formalized transmission of authoritative opinion, and a period in which 
the celebrated instructions to the ga@di of ‘Umar b. Khattab might well have 
been composed.9 Further evidence of Ibn Muqaffa‘’s attitude to Muslim 


t GAL i, 138, 151, Suppl. I, 210, 236; in M. Kurd ‘Ali, Rasd’il al-bulagha’, 117-34. 

2 Origins, 58-9, 95, 102-3, 137. 

3 Schacht, Origins, 95; cf. Goitein, “Turning point’, Studies, 149-67, esp. 163-4, where 
the theory of a Persian model is modified. 

4 Risdla fil-Sahdba, 121, 123, 122. 5 Risdla, 126. 

6 Risdla, 127. 7 Risdéla 127. 

8 See above, I p. 44. 2° See above, II pp. 56—7; and below, pp. 166-7. 
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scripture might possibly be elicited from the refutation of arguments as- 
cribed to him by the Zaydi imam Qasim b. Ibrahim (d. 246/860).? Attribution 
of the work being refuted was rightly considered by Guidi to be very ques- 
tionable indeed.? So little of that ascribed to its putative author is preserved 
in the refutation that it is quite impossible to say more of Qasim’s adversary 
than had he not existed he would have had to be invented. References to 
the document of revelation consist exclusively of ingenuously literal inter- 
pretations of Quranic phraseology, e.g. descriptions of God as wager of 
war, as destroyer of the umam khaltya, as seated upon His throne, etc.,3 
each deftly and in turn thrown out of court by Qasim, whose display of 
expertise in the metaphorical exegesis of anthropomorphic expression was 
faultless. That the author of the Risdla fil-sahaba, a work both formally 
pious and substantially sophisticated, could have been responsible for the 
trivial argumentation attributed to him by Qasim is unlikely. At several 
points the latter found occasion to criticize severely his opponent’s know- 
ledge of Arabic, and accused him of having composed a barbarous book 
(a‘jam al-bayan).+ Childishly inept humour like the alleged beginning of 
the book: ‘In the name of the merciful and beneficent light’ (bismi ’I-niiri 
*l-rahmani ’l-rahim) can be taken seriously only as caricature and point, 
not so much to a mu‘drada of the Qur’4n (traditionally ascribed to Ibn 
Mugaffa‘), as to an ideal target for the vituperative criticism of the 
Mu‘tazili Qasim. The major portion of the refutation, thus presumably 
also of its fons et origo, consists of polemic about the principles of divine 
creation and of God’s justice and retribution, suspiciously appropriate, it 
might seem, to a Mu'tazili tour de force. 

Significant in a way quite different from the Risdla fil-sahaba of Ibn 
Muqaffa‘ is the work entitled Risdla fil-gadar and ascribed to Hasan 
Basri (d. 110/728).® Its authenticity and ascription were accepted by 
Ritter and by Obermann; and its authenticity, if not ascription, by 
Schacht.? The argument of the tract, essentially dogmatic and in fact little 
more than identification of Satan as agent and repository of Evil, was found 
offensive by Shahrastani (d. 538/1143), who was thus willing to ascribe it 
to Wasil b. ‘Ata’ but not to Hasan.® Schacht remarked the exclusive em- 
ployment of Quranic shawahid in the work and a concomitant absence of 

* GAS i, 561-3; Kitab al-radd ‘ala ’l-zindig, in Guidi, La Lotta, arabic pagination 3-55. 

2 La Lotta, viii-xi, though he judged it to be a typical product of the period in which Ibn 
Muagaffa‘ lived, cf. xxi-xxiii; also, Nyberg, ‘Zum Kampf’, 425-41, esp. 431-2. 

3 La Lotta, arabic pagination 17-26, 29-31, 35. 

4+ La Lotta, arabic pagination 8, 10, 31, 33, 39-40, 43- 

5 La Lotta, arabic pagination 8; cf. Goldziher, Studien ii, 401. 

© GAS i, 591-4, esp. 592 no. 3; MS Képriilii 1589, Ayasofya 3998; in Ritter, ‘Frém- 
migkeit’, 67-82; for an analysis of its contents, see Schwarz, ‘Letter’, 15~30. 

7 Ritter, ‘Frémmigkeit’, 62-4; Obermann, ‘Political theology’, 138-62, esp. 154-8; 


Schacht, Origins, 74, 141, 229. 
8 Kitab al-milal wal-nihal, on the margin of Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-fisal i, 59. 
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traditions from companions or prophet, arguing e silentio for composition 
at the beginning of the second/eighth century, chronologically consonant 
with the scholarly activities of Hasan.' There are, indeed, ninety-five 
verses and parts of verses adduced (five of them twice), from thirty-nine 
well-spaced siiras of the canonical text of revelation, a few passages con- 
sisting of nothing more than a concatenation of scriptural loci.2 None of the 
scriptural material may be described as regulative, but rather, as admoni- 
tory and paraenetic, drawn from eschatological contexts stressing the 
ethical implications of the Quranic theodicy. The over-all structure of the 
risala is polemical rather than halakhic, formulated as epistolary address 
and regularly punctuated by imperatives beginning ‘O commander of the 
faithful’, with one passage based on sustained employment of the apo- 
strophic ‘And if you were to say . . .’ (wa-law qulta).3 The main body of the 
treatise contains a series of allegedly disputed points in scripture, thirteen 
in all and introduced “There is dispute about His word’ (fa-yujadilin] 
yunazi‘iin fi gawhhi), in which the author disposes in a tidy though facile 
manner of his anonymous adversaries.*+ Those disputes could have no basis 
in fact, since scripture (Ritdb allah generally; qur’an occasionally) contained 
neither inconsistency nor contradiction unless it had been tampered with 
(wa-harrafahu).s Reference to the reliability and omniscience of scripture 
is sufficiently recurrent and emphatic as to provoke the question of the 
author’s real purpose. It might seem that the very absence of all but 
scriptural shawahid and the express insistence that all answers were to be 
found therein could suggest an usil controversy, in which the ‘plain mean- 
ing’ of scripture was being asserted in the face of analogical reasoning and 
of tradition, whether from companions or prophet. 

Some support for this conjecture is found in what may be designated 
the ‘framework’ of the risala. The request of the caliph ‘Abdalmalik for 
information on the problem of gadar (liberum arbitrium) was constructed 
round his wish to know whether Hasan’s knowledge had been derived from 
tradition(s) from companions of the prophet, his own opinion/reasoning, or 
from an argument confirmed in scripture: Gleel or se] cr Alyy ool 
OLD! g abses 5x2 seal oF el CAB ly oe el AU] Souy.6 The reply 
was interestingly circumstantial: he (Hasan) had learned from his pre- 
decessors who lived according to the word of God and transmitted His 
wisdom, who followed the sunna of the prophet (sic), who knew right 
from wrong, and who did not assert other than that which God had 
Himself expressed for the benefit of mankind in His book: el L LS af 
Ngsruclg xem Logyg AU pals Iglac cpl HI ope aul dhockol cparofell 

1 Origins, 229. 2 Ritter, ‘Frommigkeit’, 71, 73, 82. 3 Ritter, 75. 


+ Ritter, 72-80. 5 Ritter, 70 line 15~71 line 2. 6 Ritter, 67 lines 8-9. 
4889C75 G 
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YE SIL gies Vg ALL Gye Vg lie Oy Ke VY Nyibyy all dpuy dry 
als Gade fea all eal ly VI Ogres Vg duds Gl Gall Lw 
Similarly, in the ‘covering letter’ from Hajjaj to the caliph recommending 
Hasan’s treatise, the Quranic sources of Hasan’s views were stressed by 


means of a paraphrastic conflation of the caliph’s own inquiry.? Thus, 
prophetical Sunna and companion traditions were included there as 


respectable sources of knowledge, though inferior to scripture: 5,02 9 
dal yet et wl solely es. ac Au pay diag alll lS § Adal 
co d atily SEF aul: bel yo tal aul Spey Geel ys poll] GL! ys 
Cell ge all Gb j ily ail. Protestations like “Any argument not 
based on scriptural proof is fallacious’ (ULS 3s Ola» ate yd 95 Ase 
US 445 aul) or “Thus does scripture speak, O commander of the faith- 
ful’ (ges aul GET Cabell gal l, |4a)* might seem to indicate a more 
than merely casual concern for usil priorities. Reference to the defor- 


_ mation (tahrif) of scripture is not infrequent,’ as also to arbitrary or 
otherwise unsatisfactory exegesis,© twice specified as interpretation by 
personal opinion/reasoning: wal yp WS Ogslk.3 and wg! ip WS Og peas.’ 
That particular charge can hardly be taken seriously, since it was the 
method employed by the author himself throughout the treatise, and the 
epithet may have been nothing more than a tag for opinions from which 
he dissented. His own exegesis consisted in the ingenuous assertion of 
scripture’s ‘plain meaning’, easily apprehended by the unprejudiced eye 
and a basic knowledge of Arabic. Though quite unconcerned with 
linguistic or rhetorical analysis, he adduced in two instances examples 


from the usus loquendi (kalam al-‘arab): ad Q. 19: 59 séy LS blac ol 


Ll bide adeg Mant be Ml ae cf Le ppl OW DI opall Si? 
and 3: 178, where a line of poetry was offered and the locution qur’an 
‘arabi apostrophically (and predictably) explained as a concomitant of Arabic 


1 Ritter, 68 lines 3-6. 2 Ritter, 80-1: note (MS Ayasofya 3998). 

3 Ritter, 68 lines 13~14; cf. Schacht, Origins, 141. 

+ Ritter, 69 line 13; curiously, the parallel construction in Q. 45: 29 was not adduced by 
the author of the risala, i.e. hddhda kitabund yantiq ‘alaykum bil-haqq; while in the risdla 
reference to scripture is unmistakable, it could be of interest to note that Qummi, Tafsir 
ii, 295, emended kitabund to bi-kitabind, thus making the prophet, not the book, the spokes- 
man of God, probably a reflex of Imami apologetics, similar to the emendation 
umma:a’imma in Q. 2: 143 and 3: 110, Tafsir i, 63 and 110, respectively; cf. Goldziher, 
Richtungen, 281-2. 

5 Ritter, 68 line 11, 69 line 19, 70 line 16; see below, pp. 189-90. 

© Ritter, 69 lines 19-20, 75 line 2 (ta’wil); 74 line 2, 78 line 16 (ta’awwul). 

7 Ritter, 74 line 6, 78 line 5: ta’awwala and fassara synonymous. 

8 Ritter, 79 lines 8-0. 
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eloquence pg-ble Gye psi DI aul UsT ose getegell ed & ST aly 
olies Ogi pe oA reo." 

Method and style in the risala, unblemished by textual and semantic 
problems or scholarly apparatus, are not unlike those of the haggadists, 
characterized by straightforward equations and absence of authorities. 
Occasional employment of the connectives ay and ya‘ni, even yaqiil,? may 
be thought to attest to that similarity, corroborated by a simplistic inter- 
pretation of the Khidr verses (Q. 18: 60-82) in order to demonstrate the 
compatibility of free will with divine foreknowledge.3 In the light of 
explicit reference to companion tradition, prophetical Sunna, with which 
may be contrasted mention of sunnat allah in Q. 40: 85,4 and exegetical 
ra’y, it could be argued that the exclusive employment of Quranic loci was 
neither fortuitous nor a consequence of the early composition of the risala.5 
I am inclined to assign the treatise to the end of the second/eighth century, 
after the development of haggadic exegesis and during the period of usal 
disputes represented by, at least, the conflict between traditionists and 
Mut‘tazila. Ascription of this hortatory and edifying work to a figure like 
Hasan Basri hardly requires explanation, and may be compared to a similar 
tendency serving the reputation of ‘Abdallah b. “Abbas. 

One point in the risdla deserves further mention. The author’s assertion 
that the text of scripture was free of inconsistencies and/or contradictions 
rested upon two assumptions: first, that such as might be found must be 
the result of (malicious) alteration, second, that the meaning of mutashabih 
was ‘analogous’, in the sense of mutually corroborative (as in Q. 39: 23): 
AKI AU! gi OS Lag ogigay AU) GET garaged seal & pg] WE wily 
ayaa ants gles LET cated) Gaal cieg LT ye ob Law [ann] 
Las; dan wilde, Yo Laa.o Thus, the antithesis muhkam:mutashabih 
could, once formulated, be adduced in justification not only of ‘applied’ 
but also of ‘pure’ exegesis.? Preoccupation with apparently contradictory 
statements in scripture generated two separate but interdependent views 
within whose terms a very carefully delimited typology of contradiction 
(tkhtilaf/tandqud) could exist side by side with what might be called a 
recognized set of ‘standard puzzles’. What must be the earliest version of 
the latter is found in the form of an appendix to Muqatil’s Tafsir al- 
khamsimi’at dya.® The relation of the appendix, contained in folios 100’ to 

1 Ritter, 76 line 20-77 line 3. 2 Ritter, e.g. 79 line 8, 68 line 15, 67 line 12, 

3 Ritter, 77 lines 12-19; see above, p. 128. 4 Ritter, 79 lines 3-4. 

5 Pace Schacht, Origins, 74, 141, 229; in this connection the observation of Obermann, 
‘Political theology’, 142 n. 11, that these technical terms here make a remarkably early 
appearance, gains fresh and certainly unintended significance. 

6 Ritter, 70 line 15~71 line 2. 7 See above, p. 148. 


8 GAS i, 37 no. 1; MS British Museum Or. 6333; Abbott, SALP ii, 96; cf. BSOAS 
xxxi (1968) 614. 
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103", to the body of the work is something of a problem. For the copyist 
of this manuscript (an unicum, dated 4 Jumada I 792/20 April 1390) the 
appendix clearly belonged to the main text (same paper, ink, hand, etc.), 
but was separated therefrom by a fresh basmala and two abrupt changes of 
subject. The style is haggadic and almost certainly that of Muqatil (or of 
the works traditionally ascribed to him), beginning with a ta‘yin of Q. 18: 


60-82 identical to that of his major tafsir: ii (F Ish OF GM en! 
lade cyl Lyaé.t Once the dramatis personae of the Mis’-Khidr story 


were identified, a new isndd introduced the topic of scriptural contradiction 


(tkhtilaf al-Qur’an), related on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, and illus- 
trated by the following nine problems:? 


1. Whether on the day of Judgement there shall be communication between those 
being tried: Q. 23: 101 vs. 37:27 (37:50, 52:25). 
2. Whether on that day polytheists will or can avail themselves of the services 
of their deities: Q. 6: 22 vs. 6: 23. 
3. Whether God created heaven or earth first: Q. 79: 27-30 Vs. 41: Q-II. 
4. Whether the grammatical value of kdna in Q. 4: 23, 4: 134, etc. reflects a 
permanent or a temporary quality. 
. Whether the promise in Q. 20: 124 (he who ignores my admonition shall live 
in penury) is confirmed or belied by experience. 
6. Whether the promise in Q. 16: 97(goodness shall be rewarded) is confirmed 
or belied by experience. 
7. Whether on the day of Judgement those being tried shall be asked about their 
misdeeds: Q. 55 : 39 vs. 15: 92-3. 
8. What is the precise meaning of ‘guidance’ (hudan) in God’s warning to Adam 
and Eve: Q. 20:123? 
g. What is the precise meaning of ‘before him’ (ama@mahu) in Q. 75: 5 (but man 
desires to sin before him)? 


wm 


The solutions proposed by Ibn ‘Abbas to these problems were un- 
equivocal and unsophisticated, and evoked a primitive level of popular 
discourse.3 The exegetical principle involved in the elimination of apparent 
contradictions was that which distinguished between different contexts 
(mawa€itin) despite similar or identical phraseology. Thus, nos. 1, 2, 3, and 7 
did not contain ‘real’ contradictions because the opposing verses referred 
to quite different situations, or to different aspects of the same situation. 
Nos. 5 and 6 were, on the other hand, allusions to eschatological fulfilment 
or, alternatively, virtue as its own reward. To the lexical problems in nos. 4, 
8, and 9 solutions were evaded by resort to theology: kana predicated of 
God must signify an eternal attribute ;* ‘guidance’ was the Qur’an; ‘before 
him’ indicated progression in disobedience (quduman fil-ma‘asi). 

! Tafsir, MS. H. Hiisnii 17, 171-2"; see above, pp. 128, 135-6. 

2 Tafsir, MS BM Or. 6333, 100%—1". 

3 Tafsir, 101-2". 4 Cf. Reuschel, ‘Wa-kdana llahu ‘aliman’, 147-53. 


see 
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A schematic and slightly more sophisticated version of what eventually 
became the standard (!) scriptural puzzles was attributed to Muqatil and 
included in his Kitab al-tanbih wal-radd by Abi: Husayn Malati (d. 377/ 
987).! The extracts from Muq§atil, adduced by Malati without supporting 
reference to Ibn ‘Abbas, are two:? on Quranic contradictions, and on 
semantic and phraseological correlations, of which the first seems to be a 
systematic expansion of the material described above from BM Or. 6333. 
I have found no other work of Muqatil in which this material appears, or 
in this form could appear, except as appendix or as some other variety 
of formal intrusion.? In Malati’s version,‘ the number of scriptural contra- 
dictions was increased to twenty-five, including four examples from 
BM Or. 6333 (nos. 1, 2, 3, 7). The principles of harmonization remained 
the same, but were enhanced by differentiated and normative expression. 


Each solution was, for example, introduced by the formula -,. © igi 


reason for the apparent discord specified as different contexts (mawdtin 
mukhtalifa), similar phraseology in analogous circumstances (szlat al-kalam 
mushtabtha/wujih al-halat mushtabtha/ikhtlaf al-halat mushtabih), tempor- 
ally separate aspects of the same situation (zujith tagdim al-kalam mushta- 
biha), etc. That in exegetical usage mushtabih and mutashabih were 
functionally synonymous has been noted.5 

The manner in which this kind of problem, together with its attendant 
loci probantes, became a constant in the literature of scriptural exegesis may 
be elicited from Suyiti’s chapter on the subject in his Itgan, where the 
notion of ‘contradiction’ was appropriately described as irresponsible 


fantasy and beneath the dignity of God’s word (2) le] pm 92 bs a ally 
YS cys ojrs Ha ass ob! (ym and illustrated by four standard ex- 


amples from Ibn ‘Abbas (nos. 1-4 in BM Or. 6333).° But for Suyiti these 
were merely a point of departure for a survey of elaborate rhetorical tech- 
niques designed to prove what had been unequivocally asserted, namely, 
that the text of revelation contained neither contradiction nor inconsistency. 
So stated, that position was manifestly indefensible, in tacit recognition of 
which recourse was had to more sophisticated terminology. Ibn Qutayba was 
able, for example, to distinguish between contradiction proper (tkhtilaf 
tadadd) not found in the Qur’an save in cases of regulative abrogation, 


1 GAS i, 607; in Dedering, Bibliotheca Islamica IX. 

2 Kitab al-Tanbih, 44-56 and 56-63, respectively; see below, p. 210. 

3 Pace Abbott, SALP ii, 96; manuscripts have so far been discovered for three, not 
four, separate works of Mudiatil, cf. GAS i, 37; the extracts from Malati were published 
separately, and earlier, by Massignon, Recuezl, 194-210. 

4 Kitdb al-Tanbih, 44-56. 5 See above, p. 157. 

6 Itqdn, naw‘ 48: iii, 79-89. 
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and difference by variation (ikhtilaf tagh@yur) of which an example was the 
word umma in Q. 12: 45, expressing both period (hin) and forgetting 
(nisyan).! This argument did not, however, prevent his adducing a sim- 
plistic harmonization of the by that time traditional instance of contra- 
diction: in the question of conversation on the day of Judgement.” For 
Ibn Taymiyya the distinction lay between contradiction proper (ikhtilaf 
tadadd) and variation (here ikhtilaf tanawwu') of which only the latter 
could be found in scripture.? For Kirmani the antithesis was expressed as 
concepts mutually exclusive (tandqud) not present in the Qur'an, and 
relational difference (ikhtilaf talazum), found in scripture as multiple varia- 
tions upon a single theme.t That proliferation of technical vocabulary is 
witness to an abiding concern with textual consistency. It was one form of 
exegetical activity in which no serious scholar ever adduced in support of 
his argument the ‘plain meaning’ of scripture. 

The concept of zkhtilaf as variation, and not simply as flagrant contra- 
diction, presupposed or at least implied some degree of both textual 
integrity and conceptual unity in the document of revelation. The manner 
in which those were perceived or, perhaps more accurately, were created, 
emerges from examination of the work of halakhists and masoretes. Their 
primary, and indispensable, instrument was analogy. Under that general 
title was subsumed a number of related but methodologically distinct pro- 
cedures. The basic distinctions were two: between deductive and inductive 
establishment of an analogical relation, and between halakhic and masoretic 
application of the instrument. While a general impression that the Arabic 
term gtyds denotes an exegetical procedure both inductive and halakhic is 
not altogether unjustified, it is also an over-simplification. An example can 
be seen in Bergstrisser’s selection of gal wa-homer as illustrative of giyas 
method: ‘da sie nicht wie die anderen die Interpretation eines normativen 
Textes, sondern die Gewinnung einer neuen Bestimmung aus einer vorhan- 
denen regeln soll’. In fact, grya@s was employed both for extrapolation of 
fresh principles from existing premisses and for interpretation, as well as 
for establishment, of the scriptural text, though the appearance of fixed 
and consistent terminology was admittedly later than the phenomena 
themselves.° 

What must be the earliest, or almost the earliest, reference to recourse to 


analogy for halakhah occurs in the Risdla fil-sahaba of Ibn Mugaffa‘: 3-5 
Jad gpl ach Guaedk opi ail Gel Gl 43.7 The locution 


I Ta’wil, 31. 

2 Ta’uil, 47 ad Q. 77: 35 Vs. 39: 31, one of several sets of contradictory verses on that 
subject, e.g. BM Or. 6333 no. 1, Kitab al-Tanbih, 44. 

3 Apud Suyiti, Itgan iv, 176-7. 4 Apud Suyiti, Itgan iii, 89. 

5 Bergstrasser, ‘Anfange’, 81. 

6 See Tahanawi, Istilahdat, 1189-96: gtyas lughawi and giyds shar‘i. 

7 Risala fil-Sahdba, 12'7; see above, pp. 158-60. 
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ashbah al-amrayn bil-‘adl can only refer to ‘equitable comparison of two 
cases’, in the sense that their respective merits and demerits were to be 
juxtaposed. In that particular context it was the reasoning of the caliph 
which was evoked to produce a solution. Possibly contemporary with, but 
probably later than that passage is the recommendation ascribed to ‘Umar 


b. Khattab in his instructions to Abii Misa: 424 Yo Ot SP Ad Cod Ls 


NS dy ey vw JE Ly oly! wt,cl9.1 That the imperative gis 


here signified ‘juxtapose’ was recognized by Margoliouth, who related 
that usage to Talmudic higgish.2 Of similar importance in the recommenda- 
tion are the terms ashbah and amthal (probably hendiadys), referring to 
those common elements in (two) propositions which may be juxtaposed 
(scil. for the purpose of comparison). The explicit condition ‘in those matters 
for which there is neither qur’an nor sunna’ suggests, in my opinion at 
least, a date later than the corresponding passage in Ibn Mugqaffa‘, which 
reads ‘in halakhic dispute (:khtilaf al-ahkadm) either about a matter trans- 
mitted from the ancients (ma’ thir ‘an al-salaf) . . . or about a case of arbi- 
trary reasoning (ra’y ajrahu ahluhu ‘ala °l-qiyas) .3'The use of shabbaha for 
analogical juxtaposition is attested elsewhere, e.g. in Malik and in Bukhari.’ 
Whatever the linguistic relation of Arabic gas to Hebrew higqish, it may 
seem that shabbaha was equally appropriate as notional equivalent to the 
Hebrew term. 

In the contexts adduced above the terms ashbah/ashbah/shabbaha can 
hardly refer to juxtaposition based on identical or even similar phraseology. 
Introduction of a tertium comparationis is at least implicit in Bukhiari’s 
discussion of the legatee’s obligation to fulfil a pilgrimage vow derived 
from a duty to pay the outstanding debts of the deceased.6 Employment of 
Talmudic higgish was characterized by the same latitude: some but by no 
means all of the examples assembled by Bacher depend upon a recurring 
locution or even textual juxtaposition in scripture.? Methodological distinc- 
tion in reasoning by analogy with and without a third term became 
evident only with the refinement of technical terminology, of which a 
valuable illustration is afforded by the evolution of Talmudic gezerah 
shawah, 'That that term came to, but did not originally or consistently, 
designate analogy based on occurrence of the same word has been often 
and convincingly demonstrated.® In halakhic argument the principle of 
Margoliouth, ‘Omar’s instructions’, 309, 320; Goldziher, Zahiriten, 9. 

Margoliouth, loc. cit.; see also Schacht, Origias, 99. 

Risdla fil-Sahdba, 12'7. 

Mudawwana ii, 94, cited Schacht, Origins, 117: ‘to assimilate’. 

Sahih, ‘Kitab al-I‘tisam’, no. 12, cited Goldziher, Zahiriten, 107. 

Goldziher, loc. cit. 7 Terminologie i, 44-6, ii, 57-8. 
See Bacher, op. cit., i, 13-16; Gertner, “Terms’, 24-5 ; Loewe, ‘The ‘“‘plain” meaning’, 


164-5; and cf. the Pauline application in Romans 4: 3-9, which did depend upon an 
identical word, Gerhardsson, Memory, 287-8. 
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inductive analogy, by which I mean those varieties involving a tertium 
comparationis or ratio, is likely to have antedated insistence that the ana- 
logue be an identical phrase. It must, on the other hand, be admitted that 
contexts held to be analogous could in the first instance have been so 
related by reference to common phraseology. The complementary prin- 
ciple of deductive analogy may be thought to have had its origin in maso- 
retic rather than halakhic argument.! In Muslim juridical literature the 
appearance of argument based on inductive analogy preceded by about 
a century systematic use of the technical term ‘i//a for ratio, a notion for 
which Shafi‘i employed asl (root/base/basis) and ma‘nd (meaning/sense).? 
With the development of (fundamentalist) opposition to inductive analogy 
(called ta‘il), differentiation crystallized in the antithesis ta‘lil: mansiis, the 
latter term being employed, at least by sectaries of the Zahiri school, for 
analogy based on a textual similarity.3 The generic term itself for analogy, 
qtyas, came increasingly to be modified by such epithets as were found 
necessary to describe the relation to one another of its components, e.g. 
jalty/zahir (explicit), khafty (implicit), and even by phrases which effaced the 
opposition ta‘lil: mansiis, such as ‘illa mansisa and qtyds ma‘qiil al-nass.4 
Much of that proliferation of technical terms reflected (often necessary) 
steps to circumscribe the range of analogical argument, frequently un- 
disciplined and far-fetched.' 

Masoretic analogy was, on the other hand and by its very nature, mostly 
deductive. Though designated gtyas and defined in terms identical to those 


employed for its halakhic counterpart, e.g. by Ibn Anbari JS) 1 Vy 
may dlcg ee hel rela das I cre uls,® the role of a tertium compara- 
tionis (‘tlla) was largely formal. That consisted often in the articulation of 
a grammatical ‘rule’, not adduced as justification for the analogy in question, 
but rather deduced from its first and second terms and seldom of general 
prescriptive value. The restricted usefulness of that kind of reasoning was 
enshrined in the Basran dictum cited earlier: Jc e 98s Y (SgED Dd yre08 
9 ae Yt jJo.7 The analogical foundations of (all) grammar were 


not thereby shaken, though it is worth noting that those had, in the face 
of pious objections that the word of God was unique, from time to time to 


be reasserted: . + els AT etl OY gies Y goed! een ol lel 
0ST lll co sal ole: Vo goed SSP ae Golall SSP 05.8 In its 


1 See below, pp. 208-12. 2 Schacht, Origins, 110, 117, 125. 

3 Goldziher, Zahiriten, 11-12, 41-3, 56, 91-3: Dawiid al-Zahiri, d. 270/884. 

4 Cf. Tahanawi, Istilahdt, 1192-5; Tyan, ‘Méthodologie’, 79-109, esp. 92 ff. 

5 For similar tendencies in the application of Talmudic middot, see Loewe, “The “plain” 
meaning’, 152-4, and Bacher, Terminologie i, 110-11. 


6 Weil, Schulen, 19 n. 3. 7 See above, III p. 101. 
8 Ibn Anbari, cited Weil, Schulen, 29 n. 1. 
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masoretic form grammatical analogy consisted essentially in the process 
of textual restoration/emendation called ultimately tagdir, but in earlier 
stages also majaz.1 The manner in which potentially arbitrary applica- 
tion of majadz/tagdir was restricted by the formulation of grammatical 
norms illustrates perfectly the emergence of masoretic analogy and its 
conformity with halakhic standards. But that conformity was always 
relative, and reflected as much of bewilderment at scriptural grammar 
as of piety before the word of God. Both sentiments found expression 
in the comment of Ibn Munayyir on Zamakhshari ad Q. 6: 137, that 
scriptural data were to be given preference over the grammatical norms.3 
Formal protest against the use of analogy in scriptural exegesis is thus 
not unexpected, but an example of such adduced by Suyiti from the 
specialized material of Quranic readings and attributed to Dani (d. 444/ 
1053) may be thought vitiated by the latter’s employment of analogy 
(qiyas) in his own work.+ 

A type of analogical reasoning found in both halakhic and masoretic 
exegesis is that based upon the relation between general and particular 
statements (khdss:‘amm or khusiis :‘umiim). Made theoretically complex 
by dispute about whether all propositions were primarily/exclusively of 
general or of particular significance, application of the principle was in 
practice easy.5 Apparently general statements in scripture like ‘I am the 
first of the Muslims’ (Q. 6: 163) and ‘I am the first of the Believers’ (Q. 7: 
143) were interpreted by Ibn Qutayba as particular, on the grounds that 
‘first’ was of temporal value (al-awwal ft zamaniht).6 The argument was of 
course doctrinal (there had been Muslims and believers from the very 
beginning of time), but the same reasoning could be applied to textual 
problems, such as the often wayward treatment of number and concord 
in scriptural grammar.? The corresponding Talmudic precept (helal: 
perat) was of similar application. More often than not, analogies based on 
this principle depended upon recurrence of the same word or phrase. 
Thus Suyiiti, in an argument for the general applicability of particular 
Quranic verses, adduced as proof the prophet’s juxtaposition of Q. 6: 82 


ole: ile! gus oly and 31: 13 elas ola) 4) 23! O|.9 Their common 
element, the word zgulm (wrong/sin), was designated nazir (analogue): 
it is that term which, together with shabah, characterized the masoretic as 


1 Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 247, nn. 1-2. 

2 See below, pp. 219-24. 

3 Kashshdf ii, 69~70 (commentary); see below, pp. 223-4. 

4 Itqéni, 211; Dani, Taysir, 21, 22, 34, 128, etc. in the question of phonological assimi- 
lation (tdghdm), without tertium comparationis, for which however cf. Itgdan i, 214-15, and 


GdQ iii, 154. 
5 See Goldziher, Zdhiriten, 120-4; Schacht, Origins, 56, 125. 
6 Ta’uil, 217. 7 Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 261 nn. 51-2. 


8 Bacher, Terminologie i, 79-82, 152-3, ii, 83-5, 161-2. 9 Itqan i, 86. 
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contrasted with the halakhic use of analogy. The utility of nazir/shabah 
was most apparent in the solution of textual and grammatical problems by 
recourse to the many techniques of restoration and emendation (majaz/ 
tagdir), but was of course not restricted to such. An example of its applica- 
tion to what became a point of doctrine may be seen in the standard inter- 
pretation of umm al-kitab in Q. 3: 7.1 Descriptions like ‘basis’ or ‘nucleus’ 
(asl) or ‘that which is common to all divine revelations’ required, as link to 
the ‘preserved tablet’ of Q. 85: 21-2, the corroboration allegedly found in 
the two other Quranic occurrences of umm al-kitab (13: 39 and 43: 4). Now, 
that kind of analogy (nazir) could founder on contextual dissimilarity, and 
that such did not go unnoticed may be inferred from the several exceptions 
to the standard interpretation which identified umm with ‘precept’ and 
‘authority’. Those were the muhkamat, in reference to which all exegesis 
was justified. 


3. HALAKHIC EXEGESIS 


‘Among the several topics treated by Muqatil b. Sulayman in his Tafsir 

al-khamsimi’at aya was the obligation to wage war on God’s behalf against 

His enemies.” That section consists of eighteen Quranic passages (contain- 

ing twenty-nine verses) related in the following pattern to six themes: 

1. Divinely imposed obligation to fight (gital): Q. 2: 216, 22: 39-40, 9: 29, 49: 
g-10 

. Reward for fighting on behalf of God: Q. 61: 4, 10-13, 4: 95-6 

. Observing God’s covenant (‘ahd): Q. g: 111, 4:74, 3: 200 

. Martyrdom and its reward: Q. 2: 154, 3: 169~70 

. Divine aid against the enemy: Q. 8: 15-16, 65~6, 3: 155, 9: 25 

. Division of spoils: Q. 8: 41, 3: 161-3 


An & Ww N 


A degree of thematic overlapping, eliminated from this diagrammatic 
exposition, put Q. 3: 200 after 3: 169-70, and Q. g: 29 and 49: g—10 at the 
end of the section, where the introductory theme was appropriately given 
final mention. Muqatil’s method can hardly be described as systematic or 
thorough: omitted were not only juridical questions traditionally asso- 
ciated with the subject of Holy War (jihad), e.g. safe conduct (aman), but 
also a number of Quranic loci pertinent to the themes which he did adduce, 
e.g. covenantal obligations.3 It may none the less be inferred from his 
organization of the material that the halakhic theme had priority over the 
scriptural evidence marshalled in its support. Selection, and especially 
assessment, of the latter were to some extent arbitrary. Introduced by a 
tanzil formula, the decree sanctioning war was expressed in terms stressing 
contrast with its earlier prohibition, chronologically separated by the Hijra 


1 See above, pp. 153. 2 See above, pp. 163-4; MS BM Or. 6333, 93°-8". 
3 See above, I pp. 8-12. 
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As able OF L Ae wgarsty JB Rbe W935 tar Re oT 5. That 
same context provided an opportunity to fix tawhid (profession of faith), 
salat (ritual prayer), and zakat (voluntary almsgiving: ghayr muwaggat) as 
duties imposed upon Muslims during the Meccan (!) period. The 
graduated and contrasting rewards for those who participated in Holy War 
(mujahidin) and those who did not (qa‘idiin) were modified by a distinc- 
tion, not further specified, between non-participants who were excused/ 
exempted (ma‘dhir) and those who were not.? The passage setting out 
the rewards for martyrdom was inserted into the framework of a three- 
fold address from God to the recipients of His favour, culminating in 
the familiar story of their desire to return to the world in order to be 
killed anew.3 Verses attesting to divine assistance in battle and, con- 
versely, to its withdrawal, e.g. Q. 8: 65-6 and 3: 15s, were related an- 
ecdotally to the battles of Badr and Uhud, and Q. 9: 25 of course 
(textually) to Hunayn.* In the passage describing division of spoils the 
rule for allocation of the prophet’s fifth after his death was not only 
enhanced by, but also seen to derive from, an amicable interview between 
‘A’isha and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib.s The style of the whole is unmistakably 
haggadic, characterized by the serial repetition of explicative elements and 
by a profusion of anecdote. Both devices serve to create an atmosphere of 
narratio, so far as such was possible in the thematic arrangement of 
material, and the result may be compared with the style of the Siva in 
the story of Ja‘far b. Abi Talib and the Najashi.® 

Mugiatil’s use of scriptural shawahid gains significance by juxtaposition 
with the treatment of Holy War in the nearly contemporary Muwatta’ of 
Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795).7 There, the relevant section (‘K. Jihad’) con- 
tains twenty-one chapters related to four themes: 


1. Desire (targhib) to wage Holy War: chapters 1, 17-19: Q. 99: 7-8, 3: 200 
2. Conduct in Holy War: chapters 2-5 

3. Division of spoils: chapters 6-13, 20, 21: Q. 16: 8, 8: 60 

4. Martyrdom and its reward: chapters 14-16, 21 


The four Quranic passages (containing five verses) appear here not in the 
role of organizing principle, but as an almost superfluous embellish- 
ment. Q. 99: 7-8 is paraenetic, quite unrelated to the subject, and was 
adduced by means of a prophetical hadith beginning: Nothing else was 
revealed to me on that matter (sczl. instilling a desire to wage Holy War) 
save for the general admonition (dya jamt‘a fadhdha) ‘Whoever does an 

1 See above, pp. 141-2; Tafsir, 93”- 2 Tafsir, 94°. 

3 Tafsir, 95°; see Wensinck, Handbook, 148 for references in the hadith literature; see 
above, p. 125. 

4 Tafsir, 96'-’. 5 Tafsir, 977. 

6 See above, pp. 129-30, 133-4; and I pp. 38-43. 

7 GAS i, 457-64; Muwatta’, 443-71: ‘Kitab al-Jihad’. 
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atom’s weight of good shall see it, and whoever does an atom’s weight of 
evil shall see it’! In the same chapter, Q. 3: 200, which recommends 
perseverance, is rather more appropriate to conditions of battle, and was 
adduced for the same purpose by Muqatil.2 In chapter 12, on the division 
of spoils according to men and mounts, Q. 8: 60 is but generally pertinent, 
while 16: 8 was employed to support a halakhic subtlety: whether in the 
allocation of plunder donkeys, mules, pack animals, and nags qualified as 
mounts.3 In addition to these four passages, only one of which can be 
regarded as serving a juridical purpose, Malik referred twice to ‘revelation’ 
as a source of authority: in chapter 10, Ibn “Abbas refused to specify 
further the anfal ‘mentioned by God in His book’ (presumably the hapax 
legomenon at Q. 8: 1); and in chapter 14, the prophet supported his own 
view in a discussion about the rewards of martyrdom by asserting: And 
thus I was told by Gabriel.* In neither case was a serious appeal made to 
the text of scripture. Moreover, in chapter 10, where the battle of Hunayn 
was adduced as precedent, no mention was made of its only Quranic 
occurrence (9: 25), employed by Muqatil for another purpose.5 In chapter 
4, two utterances of Malik on the honouring of safe conduct (aman) did 
not include reference to what became the locus classicus (Q. 9: 6). Now, it 
might be argued that neither Q. 9: 25 nor 9: 6 is strictly relevant to the 
juridical points argued by Malik, but consideration of the entire section on 
jihad tends to strengthen an impression that the role of scripture as witness 
to correct procedure was indeed minimal. The tendency towards ‘Islamiza- 
tion’ discerned in the Muwatta’ by both Bergstrasser and Schacht can only 
refer to an effort to situate as early as possible the constituents of sunna, 
not to find corroboration thereto in the text of scripture.? The earliest 
evidence of the latter is to be found not in the Muwatta’, but rather in the 
Tafsir al-khamsimi’at Gya attributed to Muqatil. 

The only extant recension of that work is ascribed to Hudhayl b. 
Habib (d. after 190/805), responsible also for the only version preserved 
of Mugqatil’s major Tafsir.8 In an introduction typically haggadic the essen- 
- tial components (arkdn) of Islam were summarized by means of a parable 


ee on the authority of Mugqatil himself: BS pm te O! (BE Jl 
Ale OF fas 56 Wh Glad Ge gals! te Ad) Slag Gubes DIS om 
ASW Hj GE ak Oly sohell gc jad GWI dl jE Leb Lb 
Ale OF ploall Ge ead eld Ij LE ae SE 8G ge had 


1 Muwatta’, 445. 2 Muwatta’, 446. 3 Muwatta’, 447. 
4 Muwatta’, 455 and 461, respectively. 
5 Muwatta’, 454-5; cf. Schacht, Origins, 70-1, 286. 6 Muwatta’, 448-9. 


7 Bergstrasser, ‘Anfange’, 76-80; Schacht, Origins, 283~7, 311-14. 
8 See above, p. 144; the isndd of MS BM Or. 6333 (2°) consists of the last five links in 
the chain of transmission for MS H. Hiisnii 17 (1). 
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ms 3% J Obs Wad) ec Seord aladl Sle LE ale OG spell gs 
dco! SI jy l4e].1 The imagery generated by the concept of a purga- 
torial bridge (here jisr and gantara, but elsewhere also sirdt), separating 
each soul from its destiny by a series of trials (traditionally seven), was 
somewhat unstable.” In Muqatil’s seven stages: (1) Faith, (2) Prayer, (3) 
Almsgiving, (4) Fasting, (5) Pilgrimage, (6) Lesser Pilgrimage (‘umra), (7) 
Wrongs (mazalim), it may be that the sixth exhibits contamination with 
the preceding one and might well, in the context of the whole work, have 
been instead Holy War (jihad). In any case, the subsequent literary history 
of this cautionary tale was such that its employment here deserves notice.3 

The treatise covers in fact rather more than the material of the seven 


rubrics contained in the introductory parable, though these were given 
first places: 


Faith (fols. 1Y-2¥), Prayer (fols. 2v-12”), Almsgiving (fols. 13'-21¥: including 
zakat and sadagqa), Fasting (fols. 217-25"), Pilgrimage (fols. 25'~33%: including 
hajj but not ‘umra), Wrongs (fols. 34-41"), Testaments (fols. 417-44), Miscel- 
laneous (fols. 45'—49”: including prohibition of usury and of wine), Marriage 
(fols. 50'-59”), Divorce (fols. 60'—72"), Adultery (fols. 72-77%), Miscellaneous 
(fols. 77.-93": including thefts, debts, contracts/treaties, sacrifice), Holy War 
(fols. 93”-98"), Miscellaneous (fols. 98'-103": including informal prayer and 
‘contradictions’ in scripture, the latter as an appendix).4 


Treatment of each topic conforms with that described above for Holy War: 
concepts which are essentially, or even potentially, juridical are presented 
as ethical categories, exemplary and hortatory, but rarely prescriptive. 
The scriptural loct probantes are tentative and experimental: forming the 
principle by which material appears to have been included, but not that 
by which its halakhic validity was demonstrated. 

Mugfatil’s ethical categories are rudimentary: halal wa-haram, glossed 
by the parable of the purgatorial bridge. ‘The antithesis is itself found in 
scripture, formulated negatively (Q. 10, 59, 16: 116), but in the exegetical 
tradition positively, e.g. as two of the seven ahruf (here modes),5 and in the 
earliest literature as gloss to muhkamat.® The five legal categories of classical 
jurisprudence were later, and do not appear to represent merely elaboration 

' Tafsir, MS BM Or. 6333, 1’. 

2 Cf. references in Wensinck, Handbook, 40; id. Creed, 232-3. 

3 See Asin Palacios, Escatologta, 180-91, esp. 181, 183 (where according to Ibn ‘Arabi 
the sixth bridge was neither ‘umra nor jthdd, but wudi’: ablutions), and 568-9; Cerulli, 
Libro della Scala, 202-5 (paras. 192-3), 299 (paras. 208-9), 530-2. 

* See above, pp. 164-5. 


5 i.e. as two of the seven ‘types’ of material included in revelation: ‘permission’ and 
‘prohibition’; cf. Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 26; Suyiti, Itgdn i, 136; Goldziher, Richtungen, 


7. 
6 See above, pp. 149-51. 
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of the basic opposition halal: hardm, which did not as such achieve herme- 
neutical status. As ethical categories halal wa-haram may be compared to 
Talmudic 37% and OX, or to the related Pauline tos d:dax7s.? Their 
value for the earliest Muslim exegesis lay in the facility with which 
they could be directly and unambiguously applied to the text of scripture, 
a procedure which in its most unsophisticated form can be observed in 
Muditil’s treatise. 

Comparison of the author’s method with that of Malik reveals a differ- 
ence which eventually became an opposition, namely, Sunna vs. Qur'an 
as source of law. The dates of Malik, of Muqatil’s raw: Hudhayl b. 
Habib, and of Shafi‘i, with whom the opposed tendencies found polemical 
expression, make the end of the second/eighth century a likely chrono- 
logical focus for the dispute. It was the merit of Schacht to demonstrate 
the crucial role of Shafi‘ in that dispute, though I am most reluctant to 
accept that the ahl al-kalam ‘had a precursor in the author of the dogmatic 
treatise ascribed to Hasan Basri’, or that the evidence of ‘problems which 
were based from the beginning on the Koran’ proves beyond reasonable 
doubt existence of the canonical text of revelation. On the other hand, 
Schacht’s description of ‘Koranic legislation’ (sic) as ‘the essentially ethical 
and only incidentally legal body of maxims contained in the Koran’ is inmy 
opinion especially felicitous, as is his observation that ‘Even as regards his 
questions which presuppose the rules given in the Koran, we notice that 
anything which goes beyond the most perfunctory attention given to the 
Koranic norms and the most elementary conclusions drawn from them, 
belongs almost invariably to a secondary stage in the development of 
doctrine’.* In the light of those statements it would not, I think, be un- 
justified to interpret references to the ‘Koran’ throughout his book as of 
essentially polemical connotation, employed, as they for the most part are, 
in contexts describing Shafi‘i’s quarrels with his contemporaries and pre- 
decessors.5 In Shafi‘i allusions to the Qur’an tend to be perfunctory and 
usually in tandem ( fil-qur’an wal-sunna), which suggests a formal hendiadys 
alluding to a single source of law, scil. revelation (consisting of both Qur’an 
and Sunna).° The sunna elevated to the status of revelation was of course 
the prophetical Sunna, not the ‘living tradition’, and one might be par- 


1 Cf. Schacht, Origins, 133: post-Shafi'i; id. Introduction, 120-3: designated ‘religious 
qualifications’. 

2 See Gerhardsson, Memory, 303-5: for Romans 6: 17, and 309, 313; cf. references in 
Jastrow, Dictionary, 98, 349, 946. 

3 Origins, 224-5, esp. 224 n. 2; see above, pp. 160-3, and I, pp. 44-5. 

* Origins, 224-7, 191: examples are found on 193-8, 204, 208, 210-13, 215, 218, 250-1, 
276-8, 279-80. 

5 The references to Qur’an, Origins, 2, seem to me to be ambiguous. 

® Schacht, Origins, 12, 14, 18, 19, e.g. 16: hikma as sunna, 135: ‘the two sources’ 
(aslan) and Shfafi‘l’s ‘lip-service to the overruling authority of the Koran, which he did 
not recognize in practice’; and cf. Shafi'l, Risdla, 106-46, tr. Semaan, ‘Al-Nasikh’, 11-29. 
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, doned for asking just what evidence there is for supposing that prior to 
' Shafi'i ‘revelation’ meant exclusively the canonical text of scripture.! 
Opposition to Shafi‘l was heterogeneous and widespread, and an 
important, but by no means the only, element drew its arguments from the 
text of scripture.? Aphoristically formulated arguments like ‘the book 
explains everything’ (e.g. Q. 6: 154, 12: 111, 16: 89, 17: 12), or ‘thus speaks 
scripture’ and ‘any argument not based on scriptural proof is fallacious’, 
belong to the imagery of polemic and are not likely to have been uttered 
from positions unchallenged, or unless pleading a special case.3 What 
seems to be a merely formal recognition of scripture as source of authority: 
‘what is and/or is not found in Qur’an and Sunna’, was characteristic not 
only of Shafi‘i but also of his predecessors, e.g. Abti Yusuf, and the same 
formula was employed to justify recourse to analogy !+ At that stage in the 
development of halakhah resort to strictly textual exegesis was rare indeed, 
e.g. a varia lectio ad Q. 65: 6.5 The use of scriptural passages like “There is a 
_fine example (uswa hasana) for you in the Messenger of God’ (Q. 33: 21). 
may be understood as nothing more than the obverse of ‘scripture ex- 
plains everything’ argumentation, both of which exhibit dispute about 
sources, not merely methods.® 
Now, it has more than once been found convenient to distinguish 
between the textual relation of law to scripture and their historical relation 
to one another. In studies of the Judaic tradition such distinction per- 
mitted the assertion that ‘In many cases it is quite certain that the Halakhah 
antedates the scriptural proof by which it is propped up’.’ In the Muslim 
tradition a parallel distinction was often and intentionally obliterated by 
secondary and pseudo-historical conclusions of the kind noticed above in 
Mudgatil’s dating of the divine decrees respectively for Holy War, the 
Profession of Faith, Ritual Prayer, and Almsgiving.? This version of 
the matter, dependent upon a chronology generated by the story of the 
prophet’s exile (Azjra) from Mecca, reflected a working premiss not unlike 
that expressed in the Talmudic formula *r0 nw? 7597.9 But while the 
paideutic function of that and related premisses recommended their 
employment in the description of Islamic origins, the haggadic version 
proved ultimately something of an embarrassment. The reactions of the 


1 Schacht, Origins, 58-81, 149: Shafi‘i’s ignorance of that particular tradition equating 
Sunna and Qur’an is hardly relevant, save possibly as evidence that connection of both 
with the prophet required still to be articulated; see above, I pp. 51-2, II pp. 56-7. 

2 Schacht, Origins, 224, 258-9, but also 40-52: for several significant sources of ‘non- 
Quranic’ opposition. 

3 See above, p. 162. 

4 Schacht, Origins, 28-30, 101-6, 119, 122; and see above, pp. 166-7. 

5 Schacht, Origins, 225, 231-2. 6 Schacht, Origins, 34, 53, 253-4. 

7 Strack, Introduction, 10; cf. also Gerhardsson, Memory, 83 and the references nn. 1-2. 

8 See above, pp. 170-1: Tafsir, MS BM Or. 6333, 93”. 

9 Bacher, Terminologie i, 42, ii, 54-5; see above, II pp. 56-7. 
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halakhists were summarized by Suyiti in the form of two complementary 
principles: material of which the regulative content was effective prior to 


its revelation (aXe os aJ95) yb L,) and material revealed prior to its 
becoming effective (4933 75 40.55 pat L).! The halakhic relevance of 


the latter principle was secondary to its historical function in establishing 
a chronology of revelation, by means of which the arbitrary assignment of 
Quranic verses respectively to Mecca and to Medina might be lent a degree 
of consistency, if not always of plausibility. Thus, the scriptural props for 
decrees relating to Almsgiving, Fasting, Holy War, and Ritual Prayer were 
regarded as belonging to the earliest stages of Muhammad’s prophetical 
experience (scil. Meccan), though their regulative content (hukm) was not 
enforced until the Muslim community had been founded at Medina. 
Revelation (nuzil) of that sort was described as containing a divine promise 
(wa‘d), and may be compared to evidence of the prophetical vaticinatio in 
the Muhammadan evangelium, e.g. Q. 30: 1-4.? 

Rather more important for juridical purposes was the first principle, 
according to which ordinances already established and effective were 
ratified by revelation. Examples adduced by Suyiiti were Ablutions and 
Almsgiving, both of which were known and practised before their Quranic 
attestation: (1,5 (655 jl) as 3% wg Lagles NS LS Gipas OSs ss 
ASAT OM S95 Sls od I Sy Go Lghes egos)! OF LI ght 
The operative terms are ma‘lim, matliw/tilawa, and ta’kid, which appear 
respectively to signify: promulgated/published (made known), articulated/ 
articulation in scripture, and corroboration/ratification. Not specified here 
are the source and mode of legislation prior to articulation in and ratifi- 
cation by scripture. Of such material the greater quantity by far never was 
articulated in scripture (wahy matliw), but was none the less regarded as 
revelation (wahy ghayr matliw/wahy marwiy). The distinction between 
Quranic and non-Quranic revelation is one to which I have several times 
alluded: both were the word of God (kalam allah) and, hence, of identical 
authority.* The distinguishing element itself was purely formal: élawa is a 
synonym of qur’dn, in the generic sense of recitation.s The term might be 
used of recitation in prayer, as mode of delivery, and by antonomasia of the 
canonical revelation. For the halakhists there was and could be no material 
difference between that which was recited as qur’dn and that which was 
transmitted as summa of the prophet. Tilawa was in fact a reference to 
“status as scripture’, that which with the canonization of revelation could 
in fact be found in the document, and may not be interpreted as indication 


1 TItqan, naw‘ 12:1, 104-6. 2 See above, pp. 144~5, and II pp. 69-70. 
3 Itqdan i, 106 citing Ibn Hisar. 4 Suyati, Jtgdn i, 127-8, iv, 174. 
5 See GdQ i, 258, iii, 144 n. 5. 
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of contrasting modes of transmission (oral and written) analogous to 
Rabbinic terminology.! The significant parallel between the Judaic and 
Muslim traditions was insistence upon a single source of legislation, which 
was divine. 

Verses of regulative content, but not including the many non-prescrip- 
tive passages which might be adduced as loci probantes by the halakhists, 
make up approximately one-sixth of the Qur’an. More than half of these 
are found in siiras 2-9, though material of potentially legal application is 
scattered throughout the book in no discernible pattern of distribution. 
Explicit reference to the commandments of God (hudiid allah) is rare and 
unsystematic, e.g. Q. 2: 187 (fasting), 2: 229-30 (divorce), 4: 13-14 
(verses I-12 concern testamentary matters), 9: 97 (on the treachery of 
bedouin in contractual obligations), 9: 112 (paraenesis, but related to the 
foregoing), 58: 4 (verses 1-4: divorce), 65: 1 (divorce). The technical term 
hadd in penal law is thus only symbolically related to the scriptural hudad.? 
More important than hudid, and not restricted_to penal law, was the 
hermeneutical concept muhkam, related from the time of Muq§atil to the 
general prescriptions in Q. 6: 151-3 and by Maturidi to both Q. 6: 151-3 
and 17: 22-39.3 Designation of these two passages as the Quranic ‘Deca- 
logue’s is thus not quite so fanciful as Obermann appears to have believed, 
though a verse-by-verse correspondence is not really justified.s But if the 
principle contained in muhkam offered a theoretical point of departure for 
both halakhic and masoretic exegesis, the finding of specific and useful 
juridical material (hukm/ahkam) in the text of scripture was in practice 
frustrated by the absence of an unambiguous and uncontradictory historical 
framework. Solutions to the problems resulting from that condition were 
sought, and for the most part found, by imposing upon the document of 
revelation a chronological stencil. Historical order could thus be intro- 
duced into what was essentially literary chaos. 

To that end the primary device employed was description of the circum- 
stances of revelation (asbab al-nuziil, but also mawdtin, awqat, waqiat, 
akhbar). Y have touched upon the incidence of its haggadic application, in 
which concern for the marratio was paramount.® Elaboration and refine- 
ment of the technique were the work of the halakhists. An instructive 


1 See Goldziher, Studien ii, 194~202; in Rabbinic terminology stress was anyway on 
mode of delivery rather than of transmission, see Strack, Introduction, 12-20. 

2 Cf. Schacht, Origins, 126, 191, 208-10. 

3 Muaatil, Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 35%; see above, p. 149; Maturidi, MS Medine 
179, 116°-77%. 

+ e.g. Hirschfeld, Researches, 81-2; Speyer, Erzahlungen, 305-10; Goitein, ‘Birth-hour’, 
in Studies, 132; Katsch, Judaism, 152. 

5 Obermann, ‘Agada’, 38 n. 2; to contend that the only Quranic occurrence of cove- 
nant (mithaég) with allusion to B. Israel is Q. 2: 83 is arbitrary and irrelevant: the Mosaic 
context of both Q. 6: 151-3 and 17: 22-39 is quite clear. 

6 See above, pp. 141-2, and I pp. 38, 41. 
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summary of that process may be read in Suyiti.! A considerable portion of 
the discussion was devoted to the precision of temporal and spatial occasions 
of revelation, from which emerges an unmistakable impression of arbitrary, 
if not irresponsible, assignment.? For most of the loct probantes there 
adduced, non-regulative and hence halakhically neutral, the epithets 
‘Meccan’ and ‘Medinan’ were not even mutually exclusive. For regulative 
material the contrast specific: general (khdss:‘amm) proved of some value 
in distinguishing just which of many possible verses represented the first 
and particular enactment of a decree (awa’il makhsiisa), e.g. for Holy War 
(qital), dietary laws, prohibition of wine, etc.3 And further differentiation 
was available. Quranic revelation was alleged to be of two kinds: spon- 
taneous (ibtidda’an), or in response to an event or a query (‘agiba wagi'a aw 
sual), Application and reference of the latter were not, however, limited to 
the particular event or query which had inspired them: the operative 
distinction was found to lie between particularity of cause (khusiis al-sabab) 
and generality of expression (‘umiim al-lafz).+ But the arbitrary character 
even of this ruling becomes apparent in a discussion of the elative al-atgd in 
Q. 92: 17 “He who is (the) most pious shall be spared’. Desire to restrict 
that reference to Abi Bakr provoked some very dogmatic observations on 
the grammatical function of the definite article.’ The agreed general 
chronology of revelation (twenty to twenty-five years divided approxi- 
mately between Mecca and Medina) generated yet a further distinction 
between ‘cause of’ revelation (sabab) and ‘report about’ revelation (khabar) : 
an example was Siira 105 and the story of God’s protection of the Meccan 
sanctuary. Even that technique, which could be applied to all Quranic 
data on God’s earlier interventions in history, was susceptible of modifi- 
cation: the reported miracle must be seen to have a cause, which was God’s 
bestowal of His word upon His prophet, whether or not the latter was 
identified. The khabar was thus also a sabab.7 Moreover, a single verse 
might have had several causes/occasions of revelation, e.g. both Q. 9: 113 
and 16: 126 could each be traced to three separate events, well spaced in the 


career of Muhammad and hence both Meccan and Medinan: ;,. goes 
Josh ste dle! oda. Recognition of that possibility was naturally 


exploited to explain the phenomenon of repetition (takrar) in the docu- 
ment of revelation.’ 


Now, it ought to be clear from this summary of methods pertinent to 


1 Itqan, anwa‘ 1-15: i, 22~115, drawing extensively upon the classical work of Wahidi 
(d. 468/1076), GAL i, 411-12, Suppl. I, 730-1, Kitab Asbab al-nuzil. 

2 Itqan, anwa‘ 1-8: i, 22-81; see above, pp. 126-7. 

3 Itgén i, 74-6. 4 Ttqdn i, 82, 85. 5 Itgan 1, 87. 

§ Itgan i, 90; see above, I pp. 42-3. 

7 See ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tanzih al-Qur’dn, 480; and above, II pp. 73-4. 

8 Tigdn i, 95-6, 102-3. 
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\ Quranic chronology that the historical value of such material is restricted. 
A single criterion, articulated by Wahidi, found general acceptance: valid 
reports about the occasions of revelation must be based upon eye-witness 
accounts.! With that statement the entire subject was subsumed under the 
general rubric Tradition, and its expression can be assessed only by 
reference to the standards generally obtaining for evaluation of hadith 
literature. Production of that literature rested upon two convictions: that 
the reliability (thiga) of a witness could be known, and that for such 
continuity of transmission (isma@d) could be established. The manner in 
which that was accomplished in the field of legal traditions was described 
by Schacht.2 That so-called ‘historical’ traditions came into existence in 
precisely the same way as legal ones is clear from examples like those 
pertaining to the marriage of the prophet to Maymiina.3 It seems at least 
doubtful whether for exegetical (tafsir) traditions a different origin can be 
claimed. That these exhibited a reaction to the undisciplined employment 
of subjective criteria in scriptural interpretation was proposed by Gold- 
ziher.* From a purely formal point of view there is something to be said for 
that proposal, but from the point of view of substance, it may be observed 
that exegesis provided with formal isndds can rarely be distinguished from 
that without. The supplying of isads, whether traced to the prophet, to his 
companions, or to their successors, may be understood as an exclusively 
formal innovation and cannot be dated much before 200/815. That 
Shafi‘i’s stringent standards with regard to prophetical hadiths were not 
applied in the fields of history and exegesis is an impression derived from 
a wholly artificial classification of their contents. The substance of history, 
of exegesis, and of law was identical: its degree of attestation depended 
upon the particular use being made of it. And the quality of isndd (marfi, 
muttasil, mursal, magqti‘, etc.), too, varied for the same material according 
to its employment.5 The frequently adduced view that the text of revelation © 
was easily understood by those who had witnessed its first utterance, as 
well as by their immediate successors, but by later generations could not 
be, is in my opinion not merely ingenuous, but belied by the many stories 
of early efforts towards the interpretation of scripture associated with the 
figures of ‘Umar b. Khattab and ‘Abdallah b. “Abbas. Whatever the reasons 
for production of those stories, it seems hardly possible that at the begin- 
ning of the third/ninth century the Muslim community had to be reminded 
of what it had once known. Tafsir traditions, like traditions in every other 
field, reflect a single impulse: to demonstrate the Hijazi origins of Islam. 

The earliest extant work on the circumstances of the Quranic revelation 


1 Apud Suyati, Jiqdan i, 89. 2 Origins, 36-9, 163-75. 
3 Origins, 138-40, 153. 

4 Richtungen, 61-5: tafsir mangqil (bil-‘ilm) as against tafsir bil-ra’y. 

5 Pace Horst, ‘Zur Uberlieferung’, 305-7; and cf. Birkeland, Muslim Opposition, 28-42. 
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is ascribed to Ibn Shihab Zuhri (d. 124/742) and entitled Tanzil al- 
Qur’an.1 The ascription is arbitrary, but need not mislead: the recension is 
that of the Stifi exegete Sulami (d. 412/1021)? and in complete accord with 
the later accepted tradition on the chronological order of siiras, shorn of the 
subtleties appropriate to scholastic discussion of the subject, and even of 
recognition that a single sara might contain material of both Meccan and 
Medinan origin. On that particular point the author was revealingly 
explicit: 4X43 ne AKey Sy gw cd33 13 Oby.3 The number of siras 
assigned to Mecca is 85 and to Medina 29,* and the internal order corre- 
sponds to that of Suyiiti’s third list.s For the history of Quranic exegesis 
this bald statement of fact circulated in the name of Zuhri is quite with- 
out value. The zsnad is anyway defective and the last authority but Zuhri, 
one Walid b. Muhammad Muaari, was considered matrik al-hadith.® 
More important for the study of both tafsir traditions and asbab al-nuzil 
is the ‘Kitab Tafsir’, included as-chapter 54 in the Sahih of Muslim (d. 
261/875).7 That very brief treatise consists entirely of witness to the 
occasions of revelation for sixteen Quranic verses, traced to the authority of 
‘A’isha, ‘Umar, Abi Hurayra, and Ibn ‘Abbas, with general mention of 
siiras 8, 9, 59, and of the prohibition of wine. Reference to abrogation 
(naskh), the only reason for halakhic interest in the chronological order of 
revelation, is explicit: Ibn ‘Abbas declared that Q. 4: 93 ayn bE ony 
rem 51 >5 |toxx, was the last to have been revealed and had thus not 
been abrogated: ¢ 3 lgseud bi ai djl b Biel sl Ja.8 In a discussion 
of whether Q. 5: 3 (dietary laws) had been revealed about the Jews, ‘Umar 
asserted his authority on the grounds that he knew all of the asbab al- 
nuzil.? Ibn Mas‘id dated the revelation of Q. 57: 16 by reference to his 
own conversion four years earlier.!° Muslim’s material contains the 
premisses but not the arguments of halakhic exegesis: the chapter is 
fragmentary and badly organized, and may owe its very existence to the 
author’s recognition that in a collection of traditions a few on the subject 
of scriptural exegesis would not be out of place. From that admittedly 
conjectural reading of the evidence one might conclude that for tradition- 
ists, even after the canonical text of revelation had been established, the 
Qur’an was merely one topic among many requiring the formal embel- 


I GAS 3, 283. 2 GAS i, 671-4. 3 Zuhri, Tanzil al-Qur’dn, 32. 

* Duplication of Siira 7 and absence of Siira 33, copyist’s errors, are remarked by the 
editor, 30 n. 1. 

5 Itqan i, 26-7; reproduced GdQ i, 59-60. 6 Cf. Goldziher, Studien ii, 144. 

7 GAS i, 136-43; Sahih viii, 237-46. 

8 Muslim, Sahih viii, 241; adduced by Suyati, Itgdn i, 80, among a number of equally 
well-attested candidates for that honour. 

9 Muslim, 238. 

10 Muslim, 243. 
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lishment of hadith. The hypothesis might be thought corroborated by 
the treatment of tafsir in other collections of traditions. 

In the Sahih of Bukhari (d. 256/870) the ‘Kitab Tafsir’ (chapter 65) 
occupies a prominent position.’ In the corpus of 475 traditions every 
Quranic siira received some attention from the author, if only in the form of 
a simple lexical identification on the authority of Mujahid or Ibn ‘Abbas, of 
one of the latter’s disciples, or occasionally without citation of any author- 
ity at all.2 Bukhiri’s lexicology could be described either as decidedly 
primitive or as presupposing a long tradition in the course of which stan- 
dard solutions to major problems had crystallized and no longer required 
authentication. Whichever of the alternatives is more likely, the presence of 
such material in a collection assembled to demonstrate the importance of 
traditional authority does not inspire confidence. A popular etymology for 
the name Gabriel, adduced from ‘Ikrima ad Q. 2: 97, deserves notice: 


aul ol anc Cl uy dls j>-* This was followed by a tradition from Anas 


on the ‘rabbinical test of prophethood’, here put to Muhammad by ‘Abdallah 
b. Salam.5 Q. 2: 31 became a peg for asserting, by means of a Purgatory 
motif, the rank in heaven of Muhammad above all other prophets. Ad 
Q. 2: 136 Abii Hurayra was cited for the prophet’s prescription on the 
proper conduct of Muslims towards Jews.7 Ad Q. 2: 183 a hadith from 
‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar announced the substitution of Ramadan for the earlier 
pagan Arab fast (sic) of ‘Ashira’.® Ad Q. 17: 85 definition of the Spirit 
(riih) was related to the Jews.9 The entire passage on Siirat al-Kahf was 
devoted to the story of Misa and Khidr (Q. 18: 60-82}, with special con- 
cern for the identity of Miisa.1° Bukhiri’s exegetical method was, in brief, 
predominantly haggadic, and the absence of anecdotal material for such 
popular passages as Q. 30: 1-4, 85: 21-2, and Siira 105, must be regarded as 
fortuitous. The essential difference between Bukhari and the haggadists is 
the insertion of appropriate ismdds, many of which, however, were carried » 
no further than to a successor (e.g. Mujahid). ‘The occasional intrusion of 
an element specifically halakhic or masoretic may be noted: e.g. whether 
the ‘compensation clause’ with regard to fasting in Q. 2: 184 (fidya ta‘am 
miskin) had or had not been abrogated; whether the waiting period (‘tdda) 
for divorced and/or widowed women was regulated by Q. 2: 234 or by 
2: 232; the relative merits of the variants an yattawwaf and alla yattawwaf 
in Q. 2: 158; explanation of /akinna in Q. 18: 38 as lakin and, produced 
by acombination of elision (hadhf) and assimilation (tdgham).™! Observations 


t GAS i, 115-34; ed. iii, 193-390. 2 Cf. Birkeland, The Lord guideth, 40. 
3 See below, pp. 216-19. 4 Bukhari, Sahih iii, 196. 
5 See above, pp. 122-6. 6 Bukhari, 194-5; see above, pp. 172-3. 
7 Bukhari, 197. 8 Bukhari, 201~2 (variant: Quraysh). 
9 Bukhari, 275; see above, pp. 125, 128. 10 Bukhari, 277-82; see above, pp. 128. 


1! Bukhari, 202, 207, 200, 276, respectively. 
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on the occasions of revelation are circumstantial only, and never explicit 
as in Muslim’s Sahih. 

What must be regarded as the raison d’étre of tafsir traditions in the 
major collections was most clearly formulated in the ‘Kitab Tafsir’ of 
Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), as chapter 44 of his Sahih.! While the material 
itself is haggadic and for the most part identical to that adduced by 
Bukhari, the chains of transmission are not only more complete, but each 
provided with comment on its degree of acceptability (e.g. sahih, hasan, 
gharib). Explicit reference to the purpose of that exercise was set out in an 
introductory paragraph, in which is stressed the danger of subjective 
exegesis (tafsir bil-ra’y) and, conversely, the necessity of authoritative 
tradition (“zlm).2 Coverage of the text of scripture is not complete (unlike 
Bukhari), though adequate up to Sura 75 (a total of twenty-one siiras was 
not provided with comment). For verses containing a crux interpretum, 
e.g. Q. 3: 7, alternative zsndds were adduced.3 Verses traditionally em- 
ployed as pegs for anecdote, like Q. 17: 1, 18: 60-82, 30: 1-4, were treated 
as in Bukhari, perhaps even more generously.* References to the asbab al- 
nuziil are, as in the latter, merely implicit and circumstantial. Allusion to the 
instrument of abrogation is explicit for the gzbla controversy, e.g. Q. 2: 115 
and 134.5 Of textual exegesis there is virtually none, save for the variants 
an and alla ad Q. 2: 158.5 Lexical explanation resembles that of Bukhari, 
but is sporadic and not, as in the latter, adduced in concentration at the 
beginnings of siiras. Chapters on thawab al-Qur’dn and qir@ at in Tirmidhi 
(nos. 42, 43), like the chapter on fada’il al-Qur’an in Bukhari (no. 66), 
attest to a view of scriptural studies somewhat more sophisticated than that 
displayed by their contemporary Muslim, but at the same time exhibit 
rather more of cliché and stereotype formulation. 

The rhetorical analysis of hadith literature, as contrasted with its 
exploitation for legal, historical, and sociological purposes, has attracted 
very little scholarly attention. Two studies in particular deserve mention: 
Vajda, ‘Juifs et Musulmans selon le hadit’ (1937); and Stetter, Topot und 
Schemata im Hadit (1965). The most significant feature of that literature, 
signalled by both Vajda and Stetter, is its schematic formulation. Employ- 
ment of much circumstantial and ‘naturalistic’ detail, judged also by 
Schacht as indicative of fictive situations,” tends to fall into recognizable 
and even predictable patterns. For example, emphasis upon the pastoral 
simplicity of Jahiliyya and early Islam, accompanied by unsubtle humour 
at the expense of bedouin manners, attention to every aspect of the 
prophet’s personality, and recurrent use of expressions implying intimate 

! GAS i, 154-9; ed. xi, 67—xii, 264. 2 Tirmidhi, Sahih xi, 67-8. 

3 Tirmidhi, xi, 114-20; see above, pp. 149-53. 

4 Tirmidhi, xi, 290-3, xii, 2-13, 66-72, respectively. 


5 Tirmidhi, xi, 79-88, esp. 80. 6 'Tirmidhi, xi, go. 
7 Schacht, Origins, 156. 
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recollection (e.g. Ji] ae and sl lsc: l.3) are of such regularity as to 
suggest a common pool of narrative ingredients.! That circumstantial de- 
scription might also contain elements of halakhic value, in particular refer- 
ences (explicit and implicit) to time and place, must be acknowledged. But 
the very ubiquity of both motif and formula is significant. The hadith litera- 
ture reflects both form and substance not only of juridical concern with the 
actions and utterances of the prophet of Islam and with the contents of the 
Quranic revelation, but also of its haggadic (narrative and historical) ex- 
pression in sira, maghazi, and ayyam. The presence of isndds as halakhic 
embellishment is, from the point of view of literary criticism, a superfluity. 
The substance of Bukhari, Muslim, and Tirmidhi is that of Muqatil, Ibn 
Ishaq, Sufyan, and Kalbi. It is also that of the entire exegetical tradition, 
excluding the masoretic literature, up to and including Suyiti. 

A single illustration in place of many: a flagrant tendency discerned by 
Vajda in the hadith literature was the transposition of anti-Jewish elements 
of Islamic prescription into the category of superseded Jahili custom. One 
example was designation of ‘Ashiira’ not as a Jewish, but as an ancient 
Arabian practice.? Others were abolition of the custom of public lamenta- 
tion at funeral processions and of abstention from sexual intercourse 
during menstruation, both identified with pagan Arab practice.3 The 
incidence in haggadic exegesis of that kind of transposition, by which the 
roles of Arabian Jewry and Quraysh were exchanged or combined or 
otherwise blended, has been described.+ The ultimate value of the tech- 
nique was doctrinal; its origin, however, was polemic, not quite effaced 
from the memory of the Muslim community even in the third/ninth 
century. 

The several ways in which the halakhists employed tafsir traditions may 
be seen in three kinds of exegetical literature: ahkam (prescription), 
ikhtilaf (dispute), and naskh (abrogation). While the scope of each extended 
beyond exclusively midrashic exploitation of the text of scripture, it is with 
that procedure in particular that I am concerned. The extrapolation of law 
from revelation was, in the Muslim community as in others organized on 
similar theocratic principles, a tortuous and interminable process.5 Ex- 
ceptions to the accord and harmony symbolized in the notion of consensus 
secured recognition in the complementary notion of permitted areas of dis- 
pute. For very few problems was there ever a final solution or even a set of 
agreed scriptural references. Prescriptions relating to Holy War are a case 
in point. For Jassas the obligation to fight in the way of God was derived 


' Stetter, Topoi und Schemata, 4-34. 

2 Vajda, ‘Juifs et Musulmans’, 122-3; Bukhari, Sahih iii, 201-2; see above, p. 181. 
3 Vajda, ‘Juifs et Musulmans’, 78 n. 1 and 69-75, respectively. 

4 See above, pp. 122-7, and II pp. 62-3, 70-3. 

5 e.g. Rabin, Qumran, 82-94, 95-111. 
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not from Q. 2: 216 (as for Muq§atil) but from Q. 2: 190 (uw § Ibis 
(pte! Loe Saw Ol Lyte Yo eS gh is Cpl al!! in which was 
stressed the exclusively defensive character of combat imposed upon 
Muslims.! Precluded by its terms were thus non-combatants, such as 
women, children, and hermits/monks (ruhban/ashab al-sawamzt‘). A different 
qualification was that made between infidels (mushrikiin) and scriptuaries 
(ahl al-kitab) as liable, by divine decree, to attack by believers. Of the 
four verses (Q. 2: 191 and 4: 91, 4: 89 and 9: 5) adduced to support the 
progression from defensive to offensive warfare and from selected targets 
to a general declaration of hostility to non-Muslims, Q. 9: 5 became the 
scriptural prop of a formulation designed to cover any and all situations 
which might arise between the Muslim community and its enemies, 
and included lingering compunctions about clauses attaching to the 
sacred months (ashhur hurum) and the sanctuary at Mecca (masjid haram). 
Called in the exegetical tradition the sword-verse (@yat al-sayf), Q. 9: 5 


wig pealy mastts rh gosta y Came op yt ISU ppd! gull Ghai I3{s 
OF ghar Lybed Sg FSM Uyileg Sgbradl Lypolily Lgl OB Leys S gl lysaily 
wary Je alj| achieved a quite extraordinary status in the elaboration of 
Islamic jurisprudence, as the alleged abrogant of 124 Quranic verses.?, These 
included all passages in scripture which could be interpreted as recom- 
mending leniency (safh wa-‘afw; cf. Q. 2: 109, 5: 13) towards unbelievers. 
The range and variety of such were equally extraordinary, at least as set 
out in what became the classical work on Quranic abrogation, the Kitab 
al-nastkh wal-mansikh of Hibatallah (d. 410/1019).3 The ubiquity of the 
abrogant @yat al-sayf in that treatise suggests that it was not the law of 
Holy War at all, but the presence of legislative repeal in the text of scrip- 
ture which was being argued.‘ But Hibatallah represented the final stage of 
halakhic exegesis, in which general conclusions could be advanced without 
authorities and shorn of scholastic justification. A century earlier Nahhas 
(d. 338/950)5 had observed that d@yat al-sayf, at least with regard to the 
treatment of prisoners of war, was itself abrogated by Q. 47: 4, the view of 
Hasan Basri and others.© Some, on the other hand, held that the opposite 
was true: the leniency of Q. 47: 4 had been abrogated by Q. 9: 5. Nahhas 
himself argued that neither had been repealed, that both verses were 
muhkamat (sic, cf. Q. 22: 52) since they were not mutually exclusive, and 
that decision on the treatment of prisoners lay with the imam. That view 
was supported by several traditions on the action of the prophet during the 


* Ahkdm al-Qur’an i, 256-63: ‘Bab Fard al-Jihad’; see above, p. 170. 

2 e.g. Ibn ‘Arabi, apud Suyati, Itqdn iii, 69. 3 GAS i, 47-8. 

4 Hibatallah, Kitab al-ndsikh wal-mansikh, 29, 37, 38, 51, and passim, esp. 53-88 for 
suras 11-54, most of which could boast only one verse abrogated; see below, pp. 196-7. 

5 GAS i, 49. 6 Nahhas, Kitab al-ndstkh wal-mansiikh, 165-6. 
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_ conquest of Mecca. Much later Ibn ‘Arabi, in whose discussion the general 
Status of dyat al-sayf as abrogant attributed to him by Suyiiti is in fact not 
found, employed the instrument of khdss/‘Gmm to demonstrate that 
although the specific reference of Q. 9: 5 was to pagan Arab idolaters 
(‘abid lil-wathan), the verse was generally valid for ail who rejected God’s 
message, whether during the sacred months or within the Meccan sanc- 
tuary.! 

The employment of tafsir traditions in the akkam literature was not 
limited to precision of juridical niceties. For Q. 3: 200 Igo! ¢pUl ab 


CO grckas orb AU! lyii19 Lgbastyg Ly ples ly mol, adduced by both Muditil 
and Malik in the spirit of general paraenesis, Jassas adduced two utterances 
of the prophet equating 7ribat for the sake of God with the virtue deriving 
from fasting and prayer. But the primary purpose of such traditions 
was halakhic: to render explicit that which was seldom more than 
implicit in the text of scripture, by establishing a specific historical con- 
text for the revelation in question. In the much-disputed problem of 


reference in Q. 5: . J gran 9 AS guy 9 Aly Og bes Cel eljm Lil 
Pies es oe sls wgstal is af lachoass al | ghzas Of bolas ail 


edie wiic 324 3 ests Lawl re) S>> we) US wy ge loans 
Jassas provided two hadiths: one from Ibn ‘Abbas applying the verse to 
polytheists (mushrikiin), and another from Ibn “Umar identifying ‘those 
hostile to God and His prophet’ as the clan of B. ‘Urayna (‘Uraniyyiin).3 
Summing up the evidence (there are several additional hadiths from Ibn 
‘Abbas, conflictisg and with different ismdds) as offering a choice between 
polytheists and apostates, Jassas found himself constrained to reject both 
on the grounds that whatever the occasion of the revelation, its semantic 
content was clear: reference was to all transgressors of God’s law. The 
principle thus enunciated was that juridical application could not be based 
upon an ‘occasion’ (presumably a historical accident) but only upon the 


general validity of the scriptural expression: Lily Girc CW o> NOON 
Lal eget urs ool The manner in which this kind of argument cut 


across earlier exegetical method based on the chronological arrangement of 
scripture emerges from a comparison of Jassas with Abt ‘Ubayd, who re- 
ported that the incident involving B. “Urayna had taken place in the 
early years of Islam (fi azwwal al-islam) before the revelation of these pre- 
scriptions (qabla an tunazzal al-hudid), and that according to Ibn “Abbas (!) 


' Ibn ‘Arabi, Ahkdm al-Qur’dn i, 369-70. 

2 Ahkam al-Qur’dn ii, 45: the metaphorical extension of that concept, from ribdt 
al-khayl to ribdt al-nafs, generated some interesting pseudo-history in medieval North 
Africa, see Norris, ‘Origins of the Almoravid movement’, 255-68, esp. 263-5. 

3 Ahkdém al-Qur’an ii, 406-8. 4 Jassas, loc. cit.; see above, p. 178. 
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the contents of Q. 5: 33 left the precise punishment of transgressors to the 
discretion of the imam.! Now, the chronological relationship between that 
particular event and the revelation repealing the prophetical Sunna based 
upon it is anything but obvious. Undated in the Sira and fixed at Shawwal 
6/February—March 628 by Wadidi, the affair of B. ‘Urayna appears to have 
been one of several movable feasts in the early Islamic calendar.? Its assign- 
ment to the earliest period of prophetical activity by Abi “Ubayd and to a 
much later date by Waqidi was evidence of concern not with its historical 
truth, but with its juridical value. 

The implications of Q. 5: 33 were never unanimously clarified, though 
that could hardly have been for want of effort. As an appendix to the 
sections on jihad and jizya in his Ikhtilaf al-fugaha’, Tabari adduced in his 
treatment of the subject a degree of consensus on identification of the 
muharib as sinner (fasiq) rather than as infidel (kdfir), but added that the 
protected non-Muslim (dhimmi) was also liable to the ahkam al-muhanibin, 
since transgression was tantamount to violation of a treaty.3 It was further 
stipulated that the affair of B. ‘Urayna had taken place before revelation of 
Q. 5: 33, and that that was juridically relevant. The sophisticated logic of 
Jassas’s argument had presumably not yet been formulated.+ The ahkam 
al-muharibin are the subject also of a short treatise tentatively, but in- 
correctly, ascribed to ‘Ata Khurasani (d. 136/757).5 In fact the work, 
contained in seven folios inserted at the beginning of MS Ahmet III, 310,° 
represents a post-Tabari stage of zkhtilaf. Considerable attention was 
devoted to the circumstances in which Q. 5: 33-4 had been revealed, and a 
series of traditions adduced, claiming ‘some group of ahl al-kitab who had 
broken their covenant with the prophet’ (ste), of B. Qurayza when they had 
planned to assassinate the prophet, or (unspecified) infidels, or finally, B. 
“Urayna.? Whether the scriptural passage could be held to have abrogated 
the prophetical sunna explicit in the B. “Urayna tradition depended upon 
the identification of muharib (enemy) with murtadd (apostate), an equation 
for which corroboration might be found in the reference to tawba (con- 
trition) in Q. 5: 34. For the author of that treatise consensus doctorum 
seemed to support the identification, and the remainder of the text is 


t See above, p. 150: Kitab al-ndsikh wal-mansiikh, MS Ahmet III, 143, 94-6". 

2 Cf. Jones, ‘Chronology’, 253, 279. 

3 Tabari, Kitab Ikhtilaf al-fugaha’, 242~9: an example of analogy by ta'‘lil, see above, 
pp. 167-8. 

4 That the proper concern of the lawgiver was with general principles rather than with 
specific circumstances (inferable, after all, by analogy and other hermeutic devices), had 
been articulated in both Hellenistic and Rabbinic legal literature, see Daube, ‘Rabbinic 
methods’, 247-51. 

5 GAS i, 33; MS Ahmet ITI, 310, 1-7. 

® One of many copies of Qadi ‘Iyad, Kitab al-Shifa’: no. 2733 in Karatay, Topkapz 
Saray: Miizesit Kiitiiphanest Arapga Yazmalar Katalogu, ii, under which entry this in- 
sertion with separate pagination is not mentioned. 

7 MS Ahmet ITI, 310, 2'-’. 
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, devoted to defining transgression of the divine law (hudid allah) as con- 
sisting primarily in murder (gail), theft (saraga), and banditry (gat‘ al- 
tfariq). 

Two technical terms employed in Ahmet III, 310, and elsewhere in the 
ahkam/tkhtilaf \iterature(s), deserve notice. In discussion of the punish- 
ment which could be imposed upon the muhdarib, a problem was created by 
the options set out in Q. 5: 33: he was to be killed, or crucified, or have his 
hands and feet severed, or be banished. The choice might be left to the 
discretion of the imam or based upon a precise definition of the culprit’s 
offence. ‘Tabari was stated to have preferred (murajjih) the latter, and that 
view was preferable (rdjih) since it conformed to the text of scripture 
(huwa nass al-dya).! On the manner of crucifixion where such was deemed 
appropriate, the view of Shafi‘i was that the offender should be crucified 
alive and then killed on the cross, that being explicit in scripture (huwa 
l-azhar min al-dya) which recommended an exemplary punishment.? 
Now, in neither instance does connection of rajih or aghar with the text of 
the verse in question indicate an obvious interpretation derived from the 
‘plain meaning’ of scripture.3 From the syntax of Q. 5: 33 it was not quite 
possible to insist that the series of proposed punishments exhibited 
gradation according to the nature of the offence, or that the notion of 
‘exemplary’ punishment (mathula) was dominant. Limitation or exclusion 
of the zmdm’s discretion and interpretation of jaza’ (recompense) as deter- 
rent reflect substantial and sophisticated additions to the wording of 
scripture, and may be traced to the story of the prophet’s action in the 
affair of B. “Urayna. Employment of the term aghar (or gdahir) was emotive, 
of rajth (or arjah/marjih) subjective or at best conjectural.4 Halakhic use of 
tarjih for ‘preference of one of several options’ was a process justifiable only 
by resort to the abiding distinction between muhkam and mutashabih, 
itself postulated as an integral characteristic of scripture.5 In more general 
exegetic usage tarjih was required to conform to the normative standards of 
analogy based upon juxtaposition of identical and similar passages.® In 
Ahmet III, 310 the terms z@hir and rajih are synonymous and inter- 
changeable and, save for the very special usage of the Zahiri madhhab, 


such remained the practice in Muslim exegetical literature: § jal 
eel pl Slzal 4x dizecJ!.7 Worthy of mention is Maimonides’ use of 


gdahir, with appeal to the text of scripture (mass), in an exegetical context 


! MS Ahmet III, 310, 37, 4°. 2 MS Ahmet III, 310, 37- 

3 See above, pp. 150-1, 152-3. 

4 A point insisted upon by Fakhr al-din Razi, apud Suyati, Itqdan iii, 12. 

5 Itqdn iii, 31-2, also citing Razi; see above, pp. 151-2. 

6 Particularly for the masorah, see Suyati, Jtgdn i, 31, 58, 93-4, 229, and ii, 264, where 
a distinction between marjith and zahir may be thought scarcely discernible. 

7 Goldziher, Zahiriten, 24 n. 4 citing Juwayni. 
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requiring even more imagination than the allocation of penalties in 
Q. 5: 33, namely, the messianic symbolism of Daniel 7-8: Ibn Wax 177 
yin Ti 7.1 The concept of ‘plain meaning’ was indeed a generous one. 

Whatever the linguistic and logical assertions made about the ipsissima 
verba of scripture, halakhic exegesis turned upon the assumption of a 
chronological, and hence causal, relation between Qur’4n and (prophetical) 
Sunna. The question of priority, though hedged with qualification, was 
generally answered in favour of the latter. Jassas, who had elsewhere dis- 
missed the occasion of revelation as irrelevant to interpretation of the 
Quranic text (in the case of B. ‘Urayna and Q. 5: 33), admitted that in 
juridical matters the specific meaning (takhsis) of the Qur’an could be 
determined by reference to a prophetical tradition, provided such was 
widely (min tarig al-tawdtur) not sparsely attested (bi-akhbar al-chad).* The 
particular context of that declaration was the abrogation (naskh) of Q. 7: 3 


ot) cr eX) S31 L laxtl by 59: 7 oo |e Lig og dons Jqu J o GT leg 
l,gx36 acc. Resort to Sunna was thus justified by Qur’an, and the con- 
clusion drawn that for halakhah the prophet was of the same authority 
as the text of scripture: Ola! Uj. woul! bel a ai. The locution 
‘of a status with (= like) Qur’an’ could be misleading: it is quite clear 
from the context that it was scripture being subjected to interpretation, an 
operation for which the hermeneutical instrument was tradition, in the 
form of words and deeds attributed to the prophet. These were preserved 
and transmitted with the care prescribed for canonical revelation.3 
References to the contrast litteratim transmission (riwdya/naq! bil-lafz): 
paraphrastic transmission (riwdya/naql bil-ma‘na) may not be understood 
as allusion to mutually exclusive modes, but, rather, to a polemically 
formulated concern for the authority of the Quranic text.+ Paraphrastic 
transmission was anyway, in the view of the halakhists, limited to utter- 
ances from the companions of the prophet (al-sahaba), an attitude which 
may indeed have had its origins with, but was not restricted to, the Zahiri 
madhhab.’ An indication of stringency in the transmission of Sunna may 
be seen in Abi “Ubayd’s discussion of the prophet’s action in the affair 
of B. “Urayna: the phrase ‘he put out their eyes with spikes (iron)’ was — 
preserved in two versions exhibiting the purely phonological contrast 
samala: samara, to which the author remarked ‘in our opinion the correct 


version is samala’ (oI! Usrs Lyirall).® 


1 Iggeret Teman, 8o lines 15-16. 2 Jassas, Ahkam al-Qur’an iii, 28-9. 

3 e.g. Goldziher, Richtungen, 30. 

4 Pace Goldziher, op. cit. 34; id., Studien ii, 201, 242-3; and Blachére, Histotre iii, 
798 n. 1; see above, pp. 176-7, I pp. 51-2. 

5 Goldziher, Zahiriten, 33~4: on consensus (1jmd‘). 

6 Kitab al-ndsikh wal-mansikh, MS Ahmet III, 143, 95°. 
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For Ibn ‘Arabi the problems relating to transmission of Sunna were 
clearly of polemical character.1 His point of departure was the familiar 
charge against the Jews that they had altered God’s word, e.g. in Q. 2: 59 
re) hs ST pe Voi Lylb opi! J2U5, referring specifically to hitfa in the 
preceding verse (and Q. 7: 161), a much-disputed term thought to exhibit 
the malicious alteration of AXvN (sin) into HOM (wheat; Arabic hinta).? 
Whatever the historical background to that charge may have been, it was 
interpreted in the Muslim exegetical tradition as proving wilful distortion 
of a divine command. Ibn ‘Arabi’s argument was that if an act of worship 
(ta‘abbud) depended upon the actual expression (Jafz) employed, there 
could then be no question of paraphrastic transmission. The latter was in 
any case an indulgence limited to the companions of the prophet, and only 
for non-liturgical formulations. Now, Q. 2: 59 (like 7: 162) is one of many 
Quranic passages assumed by exegetes to refer to a conscious and malicious 
distortion of the word of God.3 The three technical terms tabdil, tahrif, and 
kitman, employed to describe that procedure are amply attested in scrip- 
ture, each in a variety of contexts permitting association of the act with 
written texts, and thus tantamount to forgery (e.g. Q. 10: 15, 4: 46, 2: 174, 
respectively). Haggadic embellishment of the charge turned mostly upon 
the absence from Hebrew scripture of proof-texts announcing the mission 
of Muhammad, symbolized by the many stories connected with the 
Jewish convert to Islam Ka‘b al-Ahbar.t No one in Medina was more 
familiar with the Torah than Ka‘b, and in one account he specified ten 
Quranic verses (six of them concerned Abraham) which the Jews had 
allegedly erased from their scripture because they contained predictions of 


the advent of Islam: la yal gzde Y N lgzoesly > 5Ga)I (lgztb?) Lgreudb.s 

For the halakhists recourse to tactics such as those was hardly adequate, 
and the accusation of forgery was gradually elaborated to include both 
textual alteration and exegetical error, the latter in the sense of intention- 
ally false interpretation. Intermediate and combined positions were also 
possible, and each had its origin in Judaeo-Muslim polemic.® The implica- 
tions for Quranic exegesis were articulated by Jassas: the concept tahrif in 
Q.5:13 desler: | (43 2e) was limited to interpretation (ta’wil) of the 
kind which oe oe from lack of or from arbitrary method, 


1 Ahkam al-Qur’Gn i, 10. 

2 See Hirschfeld, Researches, 107; Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 337-8; and the discussion in 
Paret, Der Koran, 19-20 ad loc. 

3 See above, pp. 154-5; II pp. 63, 76. 

4 See above, II pp. 75~—6; and Rabin, Qumran, 116, 118, 123-4. 

5 Perlmann, ‘Another Ka‘b al-Ahbar story’, 48-58. 

® See Steinschneider, Polemische Literatur, 320-2, 392; Goldziher, “Polemik’, 345, 
364-72; Schreiner, ‘Zur Geschichte’, 599-601, 613-14, 626-8, 634-5, 640-7; Hirschfeld, 
‘Mohammedan criticism’, 222-40. 
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e.g. elucidation of the mutashabihat without reference to the muhkamat. 
Tahrif in the specific sense of alteration (taghyir/taghayyur) could not be 
applied to any text whose attestation and transmission were derived from 
widespread authority (istifada/tawdtur), since that would diminish and 
even. cancel the value of all tradition.! The semantic position thus defined 
for tahrif was rather more constructive than one from which merely 
abusive assaults on the integrity of Hebrew scripture could be made and, 
not unexpectedly, generated a more sophisticated polemic. For charges of 
maliciously false interpretation (!) levelled at one another by communities 
sharing a set of scriptures were a commonplace of sectarian strife.2 That 
the quality of invective elaborated there might serve as model for dispute 
about the content of another scripture seems not unreasonable: the 
language of polemic is remarkably uniform. But in a primarily consonantal 
text interpretation might easily involve argument about variants in the 
received tradition, for which of course tahrif as textual ‘alteration’ could 
prove a convenient tag. It will, however, be useful to remember that the 
existence of textual variants presupposed rather than prefigured divergent 
interpretations.3 

The actual condition of the textus receptus could always be justified, and 
even turned to advantage. For example, absence of the basmala at the 
beginning of Surat al-Bard’a caused Ibn ‘Arabi to observe not only that 
the unity of subject-matter in Séras 8 and g had naturally (and logically) 
precluded insertion of the formula, but also that such was proof of the 
divine origin of analogy.+ His argument was that the similarity (tashbih) of 
the two siras had, in the absence of specific textual indication (‘inda ‘adm 
al-nass), caused the companions of the prophet (!) to resort to analogical 
juxtaposition (giydas al-shabah) of the two originally separate revelations. 
That solution is less far-fetched than Néldeke-Schwally appeared to 
believe, as ought to be clear from the use made of verses from both siiras 
in discussion of the prescriptions for Holy War.’ Not only analogy, but all 
other methods of demonstrative proof (sa@ir duriib al-istidlal) could, in the 
opinion of Jassas, be derived from the text of scripture.® Designation of the 
book as ‘clarification of all things’ (tibyan l-kull shay’) constituted an 
invitation to the exercise of logic, permissible in the absence of explicit 


answers in Qur’an and Sunna, or of consensus: LX= dole) sox wo fs! 
CLS GI aul pat say glad dy ddl Ey CUO! E Leper 


1 Ahkam al-Qur’an ii, 398-9. 

2 For Qumran and the Karaites, see Wieder, Scrolls, 13 ang. 161-3; and cf. e.g. Jere- 
miah 23: 36. 

3 See below, pp. 202-8. 

4 Ahkam al-Qur’an i, 366 ad loc.; cf. GdQ ii, 79-81. 

5 e.g. in Tabari, Kitab Ikhtilaf al-fugaha’, passim. 

6 Ahkém al-Qur’an iii, 189-90 ad Q. 16: 89. 
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For Jassas consensus represented the uninterrupted transmission of com- 
munity opinion from the time of the prophet, the term wmma (nation) in 
Q. 2: 143 being interpreted as a general (‘dmm) not a specific (khdss) 
epithet for ‘witness’.! 

Instances of incompatibility or of conflict between scriptural passages 
containing juridical material were resolved by the halakhists with the aid of 
three related but distinct hermeneutical devices: takhsis (specification), 
tafsir (here corroboration), and naskh (abrogation). Takhsis provided a 
means of linking a general statement to a particular situation, and was 
generously employed in identifying the mushrikiin of Q. 9: 5 and the 
muharibiin of Q. 5: 33.2 Application of takhsis presupposed a very flexible 
standard of generality against which particularity was measured: it was 

thus found that the adjective kull (all/each) as well as the various relative 
pronouns, the definite article, and even indefinite predication, could be 
both general and particular.3 The option in any given instance entailed 
almost invariably acknowledgement or rejection of a point of doctrine 
hardly adumbrated in the scriptural passage itself. Halakhic takhsis, in 
brief, depended upon the kind of analogy called ta‘/il, or inference from a 
tertium comparationis.+ An example was the ‘specification’ of Q. 5: 3 (pro- 
hibition of carrion) by Q. 5: 96 (extension to carrion from the sea) and by 
6: 145 (extension to flowing, as opposed to coagulated blood), in which the 
ratio (“tlla) was contained in the opposition haram: halal.’ Another case was 
specification of Q. 24: 2 (punishment for fornication) by Q. 4: 25 (extension 
to the betrothed), by reference to the (general) fact of punishment. More 
often than not it was Sunna to which appeal was made for specification of 
Qur’an, a procedure defended by both Shafi'l and Jassas, and of which an 
example was specification of Q. 2: 275 (prohibition of usury) by traditions 
extending the sanction to similar transactions, e.g. ‘ara@yda.7 Exclusion of the 
slave from inheritance by application of takhsis to Q. 4: 11-12 and 2: 180 
belongs to the same category, though there the procedure was probably a 
device to conceal the priority of an established legal maxim.® 

Like takhsis, the technical term tafsir in halakhic usage exhibits a for- 
mula of harmonization designed to restrict the sphere of abrogation (naskh), 
itself the final court of appeal in the more general effort to demonstrate a 
scriptural source of authority for all Islamic law. An essential advantage of 
both takhsis and tafsir, and to a considerable extent the difference between 
them and naskh, was that Quranic verses so treated remained effective 


1 Ahkam al-Qur’an i, 88-90 ad loc. 2 See above, pp. 185-7. 
3 Cf. Suyati, Jigdn, naw* 45: iii, 43-51, esp. 43-5. + See above, pp. 166-8. 
5 Suyiti, tgdan ili, 44, 47. & Jtqan iil, 48. 


7 Itqdan, \oc. cit.; see above, pp. 175, 188. 
8 Pace Suyati, Itqdn iii, 48, who considered it specification by consensus; see Schacht, 
Origins, 184-5. 
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(muhkamat). An example of tafsir, though the term was not used, was the 
argument of Nahhas about the relevance of Q. 9: 5 (dyat al-sayf) and 47: 4 
(recommending leniency) to the treatment of prisoners of war: the two 
verses were not mutually exclusive but corroborative, and the option lay 
with the imam.! The secondary role of scripture in that argument is, 
incidentally, illustrated by its appeal to prophetical traditions pertinent to 
the conquest of Mecca. Similar reasoning was adduced by Abii ‘Ubayd, on 
the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, in a discussion of the lex talionis (qisds), for 
which Q. 5: 45 was held by some to abrogate the stricter ruling of 2: 178.? 
With regard, however, to the distinction between free men and slaves in 
Q. 2: 178, Abii ‘Ubayd argued that the locution “a life fora life’ in 5: 45 was 
not the abrogant but, rather, the corroboration of equality within the 
separate categories of retaliation: al oul! § Jl re] 3 SI oi LS 
Lhe i ge Vo ddl daly Sob Sal Sad] GAY Realty cased pil 
Syl GaN Spd IT STL Go Ol Gly Sl YI ole Legee Legis 
bie: lod Anglace La adil Gt de ge lad] tlh ail algd O! Syhs 
AJ! O95. The use of ta’awwala in this passage for ‘interpretation’ might 
be thought to confirm the specialized meaning of mufassira as ‘corrobora- 
tion’, antithetically juxtaposed to ndsikha (abrogant). 

That the hermeneutical principle of abrogation (naskh) did not refer to 
supersession of earlier divinely revealed statutes (shara’t‘ al-anbiya’) by 
Muhammad’s law (shari‘at muhammad) was expressly articulated by 
Jassas.3 It was, rather, the instrument by means of which particular state- 
ments (khdss) could be distinguished from general ones (‘amm), and 
polyvalent utterances (mutashabih) referred to univalent ones (muhkam). In 
that formulation takhsis (specification) was subsumed under the general 
rubric naskh, but though certain of the phenomena which regularly 
appeared in discussions of scriptural abrogation were sometimes desig- 
nated takhsis, it is both convenient and realistic to distinguish the two. The 
concept of Islam as the supersession of earlier dispensations was of course 
not alien to the Muslim exegetical tradition, and might even derive some 
support from scripture, namely Q. 5: 50 cyool Crd Ogee Ages bel wail 
C95 52 p gf LX Al ¢ys. Explicit reference to a ‘pagan dispensation’ (hukm 
al-jahiltyya) was interpreted by Goitein as signalling the commencement 
of a specifically Muhammadan legislation derived from material up to that 
point diffuse and only paraenetically expressed.4 Acceptance of Jahiliyya 
as a temporal rather than psychological or sociological concept and 
acquiescence in the utility of dating the contents of the Qur’an reflect a 

1 See above, pp. 184-s. 


2 Kitab al-nasikh wal-mansikh, MS Ahmet III, 143, 937’. 
3 Ahkam al-Qur’dn i, 58-60. 4 Goitein, ‘Birth-hour’, 132-3. 
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view of Islamic origins which can hardly profit from modification of 
details. The context of the entire passage Q. 5: 42-51 is polemic and was so 
acknowledged by Muslim exegetes, whose view of the prophet’s juris- 
diction can only with difficulty be related to pagan practice in the process 
of replacement by divine decree. The historical circumstances envisaged 
by, and if not invented then certainly elaborated within, the exegetical 
literature were those surrounding Muhammad’s celebrated confrontation 
in foro externo with the rabbis of Medina. The essential truth elicited from 
that story was, it may be recalled, that the role of the Muslim prophet lay 
not in abrogation or supersession of the Mosaic Law (!), but in its restor- 
ation and fulfilment.! 

Now, in his monograph on the phenomena of abrogation, which apart 
from the Risdla of Shafi'i must be the earliest treatment of that subject,? 
Abii ‘Ubayd found it convenient to link discussion of the penalty for 
fornication with that of Muslim jurisdiction among non-Muslims.? In the 
first section the author-argued that both Q. 4: 15-16 and 65: 1 (on those 
justly charged with fornication) had been repealed by 24: 2 (which specified 
the punishment as 100 lashes) and the stoning penalty. In one of the two 
traditions adduced, both traced to Ibn ‘Abbas, stoning was reserved for 
those offenders who were muhsan (i.e. chaste, betrothed, possibly married, 
free, Muslim, etc.).+ Though the stoning part of the penalty was there 
specified as Sunna, two versions of a tradition from ‘Ubada b. Samit 
immediately following leave no doubt that, Sunna or not, the stoning 


penalty had been revealed to the prophet: fax o5 ce lgds all dpuy JU 
wrmyeg lees tly (gate 9 Her SS SL Geta SIL SI heme Gad alls 
Thereafter, the author turned his attention to the problem of punishments 
(hudid) to be inflicted upon dhimmis, and the question of the abrogation of 
Q. 5: 42 by 5: 48. That the particular case envisaged was fornication is 
clear from the gloss of bi-ma anzala ’Ilah in Q. 5: 48 as al-rajm (stoning), 
thus characterized again as ‘revelation’, though that point was followed by 
discussions of the lex talionis and the muhdaribiin.® In the second section 


the abrogation of Q. 5: 42 eas U2 ,cl sl pain pol Noble OL by 5: 48 
aul J 3 ly wean oral was also illustrated by the stoning penalty, this 
time specified as the prophet’s stoning of the two Jews SogaJl gol aay 


1 See above, II pp. 70-1. 2 See above, p. 175. 

3 Kitab al-nasikh wal-mansikh, MS Ahmet III, 143: ‘Bab al-hudiid’, 88’-97", and 
‘Al-Hukm bayna ahl al-dhimma’, 1727-4". 

4 Cf. Ibn Qutayba, Ta’vil, 391. 

5 Abi ‘Ubayd, op. cit. 89” and go’: variant prefaced by a naturalistic description of the 
prophet in a state of ‘reception’, widely employed in the hadith literature, e.g. Bukhari, 
Sahih, ‘Kitab al-Shahadat’ 2, 15; and references Wensinck, Handbook, 162-3. 

6 Abi ‘Ubayd, g90’—-1'; see above, pp. 192 and 186, respectively. 
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4 4¢cJly.! In the opinion of the Iraqi jurists that incident had established 
the precedent for dealing with litigations among dhimmis, while the Hiyazis 
argued that it had taken place before imposition of poll-tax (jizya) and thus 
did not afford a precedent for the later period, when administrative pro- 
cedure tended towards judicial autonomy within dhimmi communities. Abt 
‘Ubayd rejected the latter position on two grounds: first, that traditions 
did not in fact state that the stoning incident had taken place before the im- 
position of jizya; second, that even had that been so it would not preclude 
dealing with litigation among dhimmis after imposition of the tax. Prior to 
that condition in fact, they would not have been dhimmis but merely in 
treaty relationship (hudna/muwdada‘a) with Islam like other infidel nations 
(umam al-shirk). The question of jurisdiction would not even have arisen.? 
But once established, the contract between the Muslim community and the 
newly recognized dhimmis enabled the latter to resort to Islamic juris- 
diction. The implication was that Q. 5: 48 abrogated not only the circum- 
stances described in 5: 42, but also those of 5: 50.3 In the light of that 
argument it must, I think, be conceded that hukm al-jahiliyya (Q. 5: 50) 
referred to, or at least included, Jewish practice prior to the prophet’s 
intervention in that much-disputed litigation. 

Though Abi ‘Ubayd did not specify ayat al-rajm (stoning ‘verse’), it is 
clear from his presentation of the traditions from ‘Ubada b. Samit that the 
stoning ‘penalty’ was of revealed status, that is Sunna but not Qur’an. The 
movement exhibited in the transposition of stoning penalty into stoning 
verse* may be understood to reflect elevation of the Quranic text to canoni- 
cal status: a source of legislative authority. The role of dyat al-rajm was 
henceforth (beginning of the third/ninth century) intimately connected 
not merely with the historical description of Judaeo-Muslim polemic, but 
also with the principle of legislative repeal in scripture. As a piece of 
historical evidence dyat al-rajm may be assessed by its haggadic projection, 
and especially within the narrative framework of the Muhammadan 
evangelium. As witness to a hermeneutical principle, it may be judged by its 
halakhic value in establishing, in the context of disputatio fori, that scrip- 
ture was the ultimate source of all legislation. 

The literary forms generated by Muhammad’s confrontation with the 
rabbis of Medina were signalled by Goldziher in a study of Jewish practices 
as described in Muslim literature.5’ That those represent variations upon 
the archetypal theme informing the account of Jesus with the Pharisees 
was not mentioned by Goldziher. The conclusion of Vajda that there must 
be a nucleus of historical truth in the story cannot of course be ruled out, 


t Aba ‘Ubayd, 1727—4", esp. 173°. 2 Aba ‘Ubayd, 173°. 

3 Aba ‘Ubayd, 174°: suht is glossed ‘bribe’ (rishwa). 

* Variants of the latter were assembled by Suyiati, Itgdn iii, 72-3, 75-7; cf. GdQ i, 
248-52. 5 See above, II p. 71: reference n. I. 
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but neither can it be demonstrated.! The entire literary complex belongs to 
a cycle of ‘tests of true prophethood’ widely distributed in Muslim exe- 
getical literature, and hardly susceptible of positivist interpretation, such 
as Muhammad’s being forced by circumstances to abandon a harsher 
penalty for adultery in favour of Rabbinic leniency, or as posterior justi- 
fication of ‘Umar’s conduct in stoning for adultery.? In his impressive, if 
not entirely convincing, mise en scéne of the adulteress pericope (John 7: 
53-8: 11) Derrett stressed the qualification of witnesses, rather than the 
nature of the punishment or its scriptural sanction, The assumption must 
be that Jesus was approached not as a prophet (like Muhammad), but as a 
rabbi especially competent in the laws of evidence. Such was undoubtedly 
the significance of a link between the pericope and the story of Susanna and 
the elders, but not, I think, of its inclusion in the Muhammadan evangelium.3 
For the slightly modified Muslim version, the observation of Ibn al- 
Jawzi that the ‘Torah passage’ adduced by the rabbis contained the 
(Quranic) stipulation on the necessity of four (!) witnesses to the act-of 
fornication (Q. 24: 4), might be thought sufficient indication of the 
polemical purpose for which the account of Muhammad’s triumph had 
been devised, namely, the maliciously concealed coincidence of Muslim 
and Jewish scripture: b>7> NOD ND TYST MN ON AVAIN Tw NIN 
nin Aonon>x °D Sondyx.4 Reference in the same report to Jewish abandon- 
ment of the scriptural (kadd) penalties after destruction of the Second 
Temple (tdh kan al-mulk lana) served as motive to Muhammad’s restora- 
tion (ihya’) of the Mosaic Law, and may be exegetically related to hukm 
al-jahiliyya in Q. 5: 50. 

Halakhic elaboration of the story had as point of departure the interest- 
ing circumstance that neither stoning penalty nor stoning verse was in- 
cluded in the canon. That such gave less cause for alarm than might be 
supposed will be clear if it is understood that the principle of abrogation, 
as well as the development of ahkam (halakhot), concerned the entire, very 
flexible, corpus of revelation, of which the Qur’an was only part. Efforts to 
relate the phenomena of abrogation to the canonical text exhibit not a 
necessity but merely a tendency to seek scriptural support for positions 
already occupied and for the most part consolidated. Neither the principle 
of abrogation nor the formulation of ahkam required support in scripture 
until scripture itself came into being as a result of external pressure in 
polemic. For @yat al-rajm Burton put the case well: “The ‘“‘process” here 
promised was later “appointed” in the revelation of the stoning penalty. 
The stoning penalty, and not the Qur'an, was thus the historical source of 


1 Vajda, ‘Juifs et Musulmans’, 93-9. 

2 See Vajda, loc. cit.: Hirschfeld, Researches, 103, 137. 

3 Law in the New Testament, 156-88. 

4 Goldziher, ‘Usages juifs’, 326: for the description of consummation cf. Talm. Babl. 
Makkot 7a. 
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the “stoning verse’’.”! ‘Later appointed’ is a reference to a variant reading 
in Q. 2: 106 Uglts of Uges nde GU (lolas) Qn of AT Ge Gat 
which became the locus classicus for the doctrine of abrogation. The 
variant itself, ‘we defer’ as opposed to ‘we cause to forget’, drew upon 
that category of asbab al-nuzil which included the concepts of promise 
and ratification, by whose means the arbitrary data on Quranic chronology 
could be conveniently neutralized. For Jassas,3 a variant reading was un- 
necessary: the verb ansdé might signify either forgetting (nisyan)+ or defer- 
ment (ta’khir), both in the sense of exchange (tabdil) for the public weal 
(maslaha: tus propter utilitatem publicam).5 Examples were the exchange of 
gibla(Mecca for Jerusalem) and the repeal of Q. 8: 65 by 8: 66(takhfif), which 
together illustrated the principle that Qur’4n could abrogate Sunna and 
Qur’an, the term Gya in Q. 2: 106 being a reference not to the zpsisstma verba 
of scripture (tilawa) but to the precept contained or implied therein (hukm). 
That particular view of the range of abrogation was only one of five, set out 
by Nahhas:° Qur’dn could abrogate Qur’an and Sunna (the argument of 
the Kufans); Qur’an, but not Sunna, could abrogate Qur’an (of Shafi’, 
whose concern with Qur’én was anyway peripheral) ;7 Sunna could abro- 
gate Qur'an and Sunna (anonymous); Sunna, but not Qur’an, could 
abrogate Sunna (also anonymous); these categories were not mutually 
exclusive and each case had to be judged on its merits (ascribed to Muham- 
mad b. Shuja‘). In practice only the last could survive as a working prin- 
ciple, and few if any cases were ever decided by an actual appeal to the 
priority of one over another kind of revelation. 

Of four major works devoted to the phenomena of abrogation, two were 
concerned primarily to demonstrate the presence of such in the text of 
scripture: those of Nahhas and of Hibatallah. Each introduced his work 
with the story of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib and the preacher in Kufa who was 
banished from the mosque for not knowing his principles of abrogation.’ 
That level of discourse was hardly modified throughout the treatise of 


Hibatallah, who defined naskh as removal/cancellation ( re wl aT i 


t Burton, ‘Cranes’, 261. 2 See above, pp. 175-7. 

3 Ahkam al-Qur’dn i, 58-60. 

+ On the problems provoked by the interpretation nisydn, see Burton, ‘Cranes’, 260-3; 
to which might be added the observation that in the Quranic lexicon ansd is not infrequently 
connected with satanic agency (e.g. Q. 6: 68, 12: 42, 18: 63, 58: 19), and may have 
been employed as metaphorical counterpoint to the verb alqd (e.g. Q. 4: 171). The 
conjecture is in no way weakened by explicit reference to divine agency in Q. 2: 106 
and 59: 19, and to satanic agency with alga in 20: 87 and 22: 52-3, and could be related 
to the neutral concept ‘inspiration’ by mediation, characteristic of Muslim prophetology; 
see above, II pp. 58—6r. 

§ See Goldziher, ‘Istishab’, 229-30. 

6 Nahhas, Kitab al-ndstkh wal-mansukh, 6-7. 

7 Cf. Schacht, Origins, 15: tacit correction of Goldziher, Studien ii, 20. 

8 Nahhis, op. cit. 5~6; Hibatallah, Kitab al-ndsikh wal-mansikh, 3-5. 
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il) and limited its incidence in the Qur’4n to explicit command and pro- 
hibition (amr wa-nahy) or to reports (akhbar) containing or implying such. 
Of these he found 239 instances in 71 siiras, a consequence of massive and 
undifferentiated assertion, rather than of subtle and reasoned analysis: 107 
occurred in Siras 2-9 and Q. 9: 5 (dyat al-sayf) figured as abrogant 124 
times.' For Nahhas the problem was less simple. The term naskh might 
mean cessation (12dla) or transfer (nagl), and the Quranic principle of 
abrogation was based upon the latter.? He also found expedient a distinc- 
tion between naskh and bada’: the former might apply only to command 
and prohibition, the latter to instances of contradiction or inconsistency 
(apparent!) in reports, to which one could attach a limitation in terms of 
altered time or place, e.g. the changing circumstances of narrative, as in 
the stories of the prophets. Of abrogation according to his own definition 
Nahhas found 137 instances in 48 siras, of which 75 appeared in Siiras 2-9. 

Common to Hibatallah and Nahhas was a typology of the modes of 
abrogation attested in scripture.* These were three (the authors employed 
different terminology, and Nahhas, perhaps for the sake of lexical tidiness, 
included a fourth which identified naskh in the sense of ‘copy’); ae 


of both wording and ruling (39>Jly prcel Gad mus /AoKomg aber oy 
abrogation of wording but not of ruling (%j/ ee cag Abs 


xd] 95 S921); abrogation of ruling but of wording (Sod feud 
dbs (9 AK nll sgX! O95). That these formal distinctions con- 


tained, and were also very likely meant to conceal, essentially irreconcil- 
able views on the constituent parts of Muslim law was indicated by Burton.5 
For my purpose here it is sufficient to state that the modes of abrogation 
set out by Nahhas and Hibatallah reflect a concerted effort to identify naskh 
as an originally Quranic phenomenon. Once seen to enjoy scriptural 
sanction, the principle of abrogation could in theory and with impunity be 
applied across the entire range of source materials for the formulation of 
Muslim law. 

A favourite example of naskh in the Quranic text was the alleged repeal 
of Q. 8: 65 by 8: 66, where the number of enemy which Muslims were 
expected successfully to oppose in combat was reduced (takhfif: lightened) 


from aratio of 10: 1 to 2: 1, e.g. in Tabari: eR Lgrewtd gre Al Wtased 
S VI. 6 Belonging to the third mode (above), that instance of abrogation 
was typical of nearly all those adduced by Nahhas and Hibatallah, pride of 


1 See above, pp. 183-5. 2 Nahhas, 8. 
3 Nahhas, 10-11; see Goldziher, EJ, s.v. Bada’. 

4 Hibatallah, 5-6; Nahhas, 8~o. 

5 ‘Cranes’, 258-64, and discussed in detail in the study referred to there, 249 n. 4. 

6 Tafsir x, 2'7 ad loc. 
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place going of course to dyat al-sayf. To illustrate the first mode (above), 
the much-discussed ‘satanic verses’ alleged originally to have been at Q. 53: 
19-22 and abrogated by 22: 52 were invariably adduced, and the several 
motives which led to that assertion were analysed at length in Burton’s 
study. It was to demonstrate the second mode (above) of abrogation that 
Gyat al-rajm was commonly introduced into halakhic controversy, namely, 
as an example of a valid ruling whose wording had been removed from 
the text of scripture. Now, that the origin of the stoning verse lay in the 
account of the stoning penalty has been proposed. That the origin of the 
stoning penalty may be sought in the haggadic topo traditionally employed 
to illustrate the test(s) of ‘true prophethood’ seems more than likely. 
Juridical appropriation of that particular topos, however transparent the 
motive, was the inevitable consequence of pressure compelling recognition 
of the Qur’an as a source of legislation equal to the Sunna. The adjustment 
exhibited in the transposition: stoning penalty->stoning verse was only 
necessary after establishment of the canonical text of revelation. Accep- 
tance of the transposition, or even of the second mode of abrogation, was 
not universal: Nahhias, for example, recognized the isnad of dyat al-rajm as 
sound but insisted upon regarding it as Sunna, and thus not as evidence of 
Quranic abrogation.? 

Two other works dealing with naskh were less concerned with the speci- 
fically Quranic data and rather more with the principle of abrogation as a 
valid juridical premiss. From what has been said of Abii “Ubayd’s treatise 
on nasikh wa-mansiikh it ought to be clear that status as Qur’an or Sunna 
was hardly operative in his formulation of the rules. Arrangement of the 
material is topical, rather than by Quranic division, and most, if not quite 
all, chapters bear the subtitle ‘that which abrogates and is abrogated in 
both Qur’an (kitab) and Sunna’. The twenty-seven chapters contain the 
conventional range of ahkam, e.g. Prayer (fols. 8Y-13’), Almsgiving (fols. 
147-19"), Fasting (fols. 207-46"), Marriage (fols. 46'~74"), Divorce (fols. 
747-88"), etc.3 Whether Abii ‘Ubayd (d. 223/838) was the first scholar to 
treat monographically (!) the subject of abrogation can probably best be 
answered with reference to the chronological development of Quranic 
studies, rather than to reports of earlier written works. One such is the 
ascription to Zuhri (d. 124/742) of a book entitled Nasikh wa-mansiikh fil- 
Qur’an.* Like the quite worthless Tanzil al-Qur’dn attributed to the same 
author,’ the work on abrogation is preserved in the recension of the Sifi 


t Burton, ‘Cranes’: to the ‘historical’ (Orientalist) references mentioned there, 246-9, 
may be added Andrae, Person, 129-32. 

2 Kitab al-nadsikh wal-mansiikh, 9; cf. the dissenting opinions recorded in Suyiti, 
Itqan iii, 72~7; and the anonymous zkhtildf in Ash‘ari, Magdlat, 607-11. 

3 Kitab al-nadstkh wal-mansikh, MS Ahmet III 143; cf. the arrangement in Muqa- 
til’s halakhic treatise, MS BM Or. 6333, above pp. 173-4. 

4 GAS i, 283 no. 4; MS Beyazit 445. 5 See above, pp. 179-80. 
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exegete Sulami (d. 412/1021) and will, even if it exists, hardly contribute to 
the history of naskh theories prior to Abi ‘Ubayd. However that may be, 
the manuscript Beyazit 445 is not the work of Zuhri—Sulami, but of ‘Abdal- 
qahir Baghdadi (d. 429/1038).! The significance of Baghdadi’s position in 
the study of naskh is that long after Nahhas (d. 338/950) and some time 
after Hibatallah (d. 410/1019) a work methodologically similar to that of 
Abii ‘Ubayd should be written at all. The author’s primary concern was 
with the theoretical elaboration of maskh, its justification as a juridical 
principle, and its attestation in Sunna as well as in Qur'an. In the three 
chapters containing instances of Quranic abrogation the matter was intro- 
duced in the form of dispute (zkhtilaf) and consensus (1jma‘), and the total 
number of verses adduced only 59.2 In an introductory chapter the notion 
of naskh as removal/cancellation (raf‘) or cessation (izala) was rejected in 
favour of a combination of specification (takhsis) and transfer (tahwil).3 


The author’s conclusion may be cited:* .}5 |, seals ol oF SE ops rong 
Anas ytd [gre Feud lead VI cst BG lg; dues! aay abl yl darpty ad ys 
Urs epnall a lang agll asl Ay. That naskh might indeed refer to 


the abrogation by Muhammad’s revelation of an earlier divinely revealed 
statute (here the ‘law of Abraham’) was a possibility never quite sup- 
pressed.5 

Abrogation as supersession of earlier dispensations was of course funda- 
mental to the character of Judaeo-Christian polemic. That the Jews 
allegedly rejected the specifically Islamic principle of naskh as in their 
opinion nothing more than retraction/substitution owing to the emergence 
of new circumstances (bada@’) was one among a number of problems raised 
by Suyiti, himself satisfied that God was capable of reversing (‘aks) any of 
His actions or decisions, and that such had indeed been many times 
attested in the history of divine revelation.© The allegation is puzzling, 
since the retraction, reversal, and change of God’s word was familiar 
enough from Hebrew scripture, e.g. 2 Kings 9: 1-12 and Hosea 1: 4-5, as 
well as the crucial ‘new covenant’ of Jeremiah 31: 31.7 Moreover, the 
integrity of the Mosaic Law, explicitly stated in Deuteronomy 13: 1 (and 
cf. Qohelet 3: 14), was never intended to preclude progressive modifi- 
cation according to altered circumstances in the community. ‘The necessity 
of and capacity for modification is amply attested in the terminology of 


t GAL i, 385; GdQ i, 54 n. 1, ii, 16 n. 5: MS Petermann I, 555. 

2 Baghdadi, MS Beyazit 445, 7'-46', 46'71', 71.4’. 

3 Baghdadi, 2™—3". 

+ Baghdadi, 76°. 

5 See above, pp. 192-3; and Hasan, “Theory of naskh’, esp. 182-3, where naskh as 
abrogation was denied, but acknowledged as the supersession of earlier revelation(s). 

6 Itgdn iii, 6; see above, p. 197. 

7 Cf. Eissfeldt, Einlettung, 694; and above, I pp. 11-12. 
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Rabbinic exegesis, e.g. in the formula! 7377 ?y3 x73, the antithesis? 
np vs 20°32 or ‘20, and the notion of normative, as contrasted with 
prescriptive, legislation contained in the terms? 493 and YON 77. 
The extent to which those formulations may be interpreted as evi- 
dence of abrogation depends of course upon the precise meaning of 
that term. It must by now be clear that if there was ever agreement among 
Muslim scholars on the semantic content of naskh, such would indicate 
general acceptance of ‘change’ or ‘transfer’, reflected in the terms naql and 
tahwil. The genuinely halakhic employment of naskh meant the un- 
ceasing interpretation of scripture by reference to the example of the 
prophet, and for the halakhists both sources were equally part of revela- 
tion. Discussions of specifically Quranic abrogation, on the other hand, 
represented a polemical defence of the text of scripture, and were only 
marginally related to the formulation of law. 

And yet it was precisely that latter aspect of the Muslim doctrine of 
abrogation which informed Judaeo-Muslim controversy about its exe- 
getical relevance. For example, Saadya’s rejection of naskh consisted en- 
tirely of arguments designed to prove that there were no contradictions in 
the Biblical text, but only occasional passages which could be seen to 
require hermeneutical complement or specification, e.g. whether sacrifice 
or circumcision could be performed on the Sabbath.+ Similarly, the five 
points adduced and rejected as evidence of naskh by Sa‘d b. Mansir (Ibn 
Kammiina) reflect an attitude towards the text of scripture nearly un- 
related to the eventual necessity of halakhic modification of its contents.s 
In his rebuttal, on the other hand, the author invoked the traditional 
arsenal of Rabbinic terminology to prove that such modification was 


possible, e.g. 93 ey: 21 3.6 Those arguments for naskh in Hebrew 


scripture adduced and so easily dismissed by Jewish apologists can hardly 
be said to exhibit either the subtlety or the range of Muslim discussions of 
abrogation. A degree of misrepresentation or, at least, of incomplete 
representation of opposing views is not unexpected in polemic, but that 
the methodological proximity, even identity, of Rabbinic and Sunni 
Muslim halakhah should be ignored, or suppressed, in the polemical 
literature might be thought to require an explanation. Among Jewish 
scholars were some who did in fact acknowledge the presence of naskh in 


' Bacher, Terminologie ii, 53-6; cf. Zunz, Vortrdge, 54 n. (e); and Elbogen, Gottes- 
dienst, 356. 

2 Bacher, Terminologie i, 1770-2, li, 142, 186-9, 239; Gerhardsson, Memory, 97 n. 7, 
233 Nn. 2, 264, 287. . 

3 Bacher, op. cit. i, 25, ii, 40-1; Gerhardsson, op. cit., 117, 182, 256, 305, 317-20. 

4 Saadya, Kitab al- Amanat, 128-45, esp. 140-5 ; cf. Schreiner, ‘Zur Geschichte’, 604-6. 

5 Ibn Kammiina, Tangih al-abhath, 45-7; cf. Steinschneider, Polemische Literatur, 
324. 

6 Tangith al-abhdath, 47. 
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Hebrew scripture, for example, Abraham b. David,! who regarded as 
permissible abrogation in the sense of recognizing the temporal and/or 
spatial limits of certain divine prescriptions, in other words badd’ or 
takhsis. But the preoccupation of Jewish apologists was naturally, in the 
light of Muslim claims that predictions of the advent of Islam had been 
removed from Hebrew scripture, with the unassailable character of their 
book, and one cannot help but suspect that it was abrogation in the sense of 
supersession which, designated naskh in the polemical literature, was being 
unconditionally rejected. 

That was not the meaning of naskh in Muslim halakhic exegesis, but the 
overtones of abrogation as reference to the supersession of earlier revela- 
tions had never been quite eliminated, e.g. in Baghdadi, and could even be 
derived from the principal Quranic loct probantes traditionally adduced in 
support of the doctrine: Q. 2: 106 but also 22: 52, 16: 101, 17: 76, and 
and 13: 39. As a contribution to the history of terminological complexity, 
the lapsus calami in the Hebrew translation of Maimonides’ Pereg Heleq, 


which resulted in rendering J01 not as 7102 (naskh) but as pny (naql), is 
not without interest: it was the abrogation of the Mosaic Law by subse- 
quent revelation(s) which the author was concerned to deny.? One can 
hardly insist that the course of polemic on the subject of abrogation was 
influenced exclusively by exploitation, or ignorance, of the ambiguity 
inherent in the Arabic term maskh. It does, however, seem clear that the 
real dispute was not about differences of exegetical procedure, of which 
there were virtually none, but about the respective claims of Torah and 
Qur’an to be the word of God. 

In the formulation of ahkam, which could only retrospectively be under- 
stood as the derivation of law from revelation, the fact of a canonical text of 
scripture was, if not quite a hindrance, then of very little help and prob- 
ably regarded as something of a challenge. No element in either the style or 
the structure of halakhic exegesis points unmistakably to the necessity, or 
even to the existence, of the canon as ultimately preserved and transmitted. 
It may of course be argued that the rudiments at least of a comparative 
method can be inferred from the chronological arrangement of scriptural 
passages, from the juxtaposition of muhkam and mutashabth, and from the 
opposition of nasikh and mansikh. But the comparison was of parts to parts, 
not of parts to a whole.t As hermeneutical instruments chronology, 


1 Cf. Steinschneider, op. cit., 353 no. 5; Schreiner, op. cit., 635-8. 

2 See Hyman, ‘Maimonides’ ‘““Thirteen Principles” ’, 128 n. 58. 

3 And thus more approximately related to the Muslim charges of forgery (tahrif), 
see above, pp. 189-90; on procedural similarity it may be noted that one of Ibn Kammiaina’s 
arguments, Tangih, 46, against naskh (sic) was that scripture commanded obedience to the 
prescriptions articulated by successive prophets; see above, pp. 174-5. 

4 A halakhic midrash is unattested before Qurtubi (d. 671/1272), cf. GAL i, 415-16, 


Suppl. I, 737. 
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analogy, and abrogation were, in respect of the existence of the canon, 
neutral. Similarly, the employment of traditions (ahddith) to link Sunna 
and Qur'an emphasized the role of revelation but not exclusively of scrip- 
ture. The dichotomy of ‘Qur’an as document’ and ‘Qur’4n as source’ 
proposed by Burton, while not without a certain methodological utility, is 
misleading if meant to postulate the historical existence of the canonical 
text before it became a source of law.! 

Logically, it seems to me quite impossible that canonization should have 
preceded, not succeeded, recognition of the authority of scripture within 
the Muslim community. Chronologically, the data of Arabic literature 
cannot be said to attest to the existence of the canon before the beginning of 
the third/ninth century. These tentative and admittedly conjectural con- 
clusions might be thought to derive some support from the form of scrip- 
ture in halakhic argumentation: the practice of adducing selected and 
discrete passages provides negative evidence of a kind comparable to the 
absence of explicit reference to the Qur’an in other related contexts.? 
_ Moreover, the marginal character of lexical, grammatical, and syntactical 
analysis in the work of the halakhists indicates little concern for a ne 
varietur or even relatively stable text of scripture.s My own hypothesis, 
that establishment of such a text presupposed rather than prefigured 
acceptance of the Qur’an as a source of law, gains some strength from the 
sudden efflorescence of masoretic exegesis soon after the literary formu- 
lation of the ahkam. 


4. MASORETIC EXEGESIS 


The Quranic masorah consists basically of three elements: lexical explana- 
tion, grammatical analysis, and an agreed apparatus of variant readings. 
Its elaboration required two exegetical instruments: textual analogy and 
periphrasis, as well as the introduction of evidence from a large and con- 
veniently flexible corpus of Arabic poetry. A single ‘non-textual’ com- 
ponent of the masorah, and curiously, the only one adduced in the ‘royal’ 
Egyptian edition of the Qur’an, is designation of the place of revelation 
(mawatin al-nuzil), the purpose and derivation of which were not maso- 
retic but halakhic.* But even that material is of some comparative, metho- 
dological value for a study of the masorah proper, especially of the variae 
lectiones. Ascription and transmission, both of information on the circum- 
stances of revelation and of reports on variant readings, were formulated 
exclusively as traditions from the companions of the prophet, and are thus 
subject to the analytical criteria appropriate to, say, legal and ‘historical’ 
traditions. It might be argued that a possible exception to this rule is 


1 ‘Cranes’, 251-2, 259. 2 See above, I pp. 44-5, II pp. 82-3. 
3 See above, III pp. 100-1. 4 See above, pp. 177-81. 
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represented by the existence of ‘regional’ codices, but those appear to be 
not only later than the ‘companion’ codices, but like them also largely 
fictive! Of genuinely textual variants exhibiting material deviation from 
the canonical text of revelation, such as are available for Hebrew and 
Christian scripture, there are none. The Quranic masorah is in fact entitely 
exegetical, even where its contents have been transmitted in the guise of 
textual variants. 

An example will illustrate this not uninteresting phenomenon: in what 
appears to be the earliest collection of variants (masahif) from the con- 


sonantal text of the ‘Uthmanic recension (zmdam), a chapter entitled Ob 
[otal S] Le lg Wer Coil Gy pel ge Aly5J! in the Fada’il al- 
Qur'an of Abt ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838), Q. 18: 79 was rendered reel 9 OB 
Liat dello dni [ inf, el. and the intrusive (non-canonical) ‘saliha’ 
attributed to the codex of Ubayy b. Ka‘b.3 Using the same source, 
Bergstrasser—Pretzl described saliha{sound, in good repair) as an aetio- 
logical addition (motivierender Zusatz), an obvious assessment from the 
point of view at least of the canon’s textual integrity. But attribution to 
Ubayy was arbitrary: the reading with saliha appeared not only there 
but also in the codices of ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘id and Ibn ‘Abbas.s The 
transparency of that device, by means of which an exegetical gloss could 
be construed as evidence of a textual variant, emerges from examination 
of Muditil’s treatment of Q. 18:79 luad ds gu dave dodleo dniu 6 sa 
Ughal oye Led (rer bgu (se (7: 190) bedle La lT Lbs ailew, a) giS™.6 
Were it not for the characteristically fluid boundaries between text and 
commentary,’ the epithet salha could justifiably be regarded as scriptural 
and glossed by the analogous usage in Q. 7: 190. On the other hand, the 
further epithets sahiha and sawtyya (both signifying ‘sound, in good repair’) 
could be interpreted as supercommentary, with which haggadic exegesis . 
was liberally strewn.’ But whatever the textual state of MuqAtil’s scripture, 
the process by which ‘variants’ to the ‘Uthmanic canon were produced 
and allocated to one or more of the ‘companion’ codices is worthy of 
notice. The examples collected by Goldziher can hardly be interpreted 
as other than exegesis to the canonical text.9 Goldziher’s understanding 
of those phenomena as evidence of the generosity with which the text of 


1 See above, I pp. 44-6. 2 Pace GdQ iii, 108. 

3 Spitaler, ‘Ein Kapitel’, 7 no. 39, 9 no. 59. 4 GdQ iii, 69. 

5 Jeffery, Materials, 143, 57, 200, respectively; Zamakhshari mentioned both Ubayy and 
Ibn Mas‘td, Kashshdf ii, 741 ad loc. 

6 Mugiatil, Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 1727. 7 See above, pp. 127-9. 

8 See above, loc. cit.; in Ubayy ‘sdliha’ may be scriptural, Jeffery, Materzals, 143. 

9 Richtungen, 4-32: consonantal, vocalic, additions, synonyms, emendations, ‘scribal 
errors’; cf. Seeligmann, ‘Midraschexegese’, 159-60. 
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scripture was treated need not be discounted, but the chronological 
evolution of the masahif literature strongly suggests that the “companion’ 
codices were manufactured from exegetical material in support of an 
argument central to the traditional account of canonization, namely, the 
‘Uthmanic recension. Much of that material persisted anyway in the form 
of standard deviations from the canon, accommodated by the ahruf doctrine,! 
evidence in my opinion of a tendency to preserve rather than to neutralize. 

With the (later) delimitation of scriptural text and commentary, exe- 
getical glosses of the sort represented by ‘saliha’ achieved a very special 
status tantamount to revelation, as may be inferred from Suyiti’s observa- 
tions on the ‘readings’ salat al-‘asr/wa-salat al-‘asr ad Q. 2: 238.7 Citing 
Abii ‘Ubayd’s Fada’il al-Qur’an, he ascribed the reading without the 
conjunctive waw to both Hafsa and ‘A’isha,? and argued that the function 
of the isolated variant (qira’a shadhdha),* although basically exegetical, 


was of an order higher than that of mere exegesis: 3312J| del jl +)» Ayako)! 


UE Sythe pment! oye TT 598. . Qtles emt Spy gcc! Sel Bl punt 
rabid dee Sas opel ode 5 bur L. That the origin of the 
reading(s) was not textual but doctrinal, despite the apparatus of trans- 
mission, might be inferred from the juridical as well as liturgical signifi- 
cance of the ‘asr prayer.’ : 

Now, elevation of the exegetical gloss to the status of ‘companion’ 
reading did not preclude the stigma which might attach to designation of 
such as interpolation (mudraj). Critical evaluation of textual variants 
(masahif) and/or readings (qira’at)® depended primarily, if not exclusively, 
upon attestation (isvdd), as may be seen in the relevant nomenclature, 
e.g. mutawatir, mashhir, ahad, shadhdh, etc.? Supplementary, but second- 
ary, criteria were grammatical feasibility (wayh fil-‘arabiyya) and agreement 
with the consonantal skeleton (muwafaqa ‘ala rasm/khatt), the latter appro- 
priate in practice only to modification of pointing and of vowels. In 
practice, too, the hierarchy of attestation and of transmission (nagl) might 
include the other criteria, so that the designations mutawdtir (generally 
attested) and thzga (soundly attested) could be in all three respects valid 
for the seven major ‘readings’.8 Dani’s description of the science of gird’a 


t Goldziher, op. cit., 35-51; GdQ iii, 106-8; and see above, I p. 45. 

2 Itgan i, 227-8. 

3 Apparently correctly, but see GdQ iii, 150 n. 1; cf. Spitaler, ‘Ein Kapitel’, 4—5 nos. 
12-20, esp. no. 14, though nos. 12-13 do identify Hafsa with the reading wa-saldt al- 
‘asr; for the sake of tidiness it may be added that the same reading was ascribed to yet 
another wife of the prophet, Umm Salama, see Jeffery, Materials, 235. 

4 Cf. GdQ iii, 136-7, 155, 228-30. 

5 See Goldziher, Richtungen, 14-15; and id. ‘Nachmittagszeit’, 294-302. 

© Often undifferentiated, see GdQ iii, 60 n. 2, but cf. Jeffery, Materials, 13-14. 

7 See Suyiti, Itqgdn i, 210-29; GdQ iii, 149-57. 

8 e.g. Suyati, [igdn i, 225. 
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as one necessarily guaranteed by authority (sunna muttaba‘a) may be seen 
as theoretical acknowledgement of the primary criterion.‘ Into the con- 
ventional lists illustrating the relative ranks of ‘readings’, examples of 
acknowledged interpolation might be fitted by restricting numerically the 
extent of attestation: Suyuti’s loci probantes included ‘min umm’ ad Q. 4: 
12 and ‘ft mawdsim al-hajj’ ad Q. 2: 198, and might be thought not very 
different from those examples allegedly derived from ‘companion’ codices 
and discussed above. That a considerable amount of exegetical gloss was 
not in this way relegated to the masorah, but rather left undisturbed in the 
text of scripture, has been proposed.3 

The closed system of ‘readings’ symbolized by acknowledgement of the 
Seven/Ten/Fourteen authorized versions represented a generously defined 
consonantal text whose stabilization was chronologically fixed by recourse 
to the familiar device of ascription. Illustration of the product of that 
method is found in the collection of readings ascribed to Hasan Basri 
(d. 110/728).4 The textual standardization exhibited there, e.g. the reduc- 
tion of variants to vocalic and diacritic mutation, interspersed with 
allegedly ‘dialectal’ forms, did not suppress altogether the exegetical 
moment, as can be seen in yu‘bad/tu‘bad for na‘bud ad Q. 1: 4,5 and kadib 
for kadhib ad Q. 12: 18.6 The role of Hasan as eponym in the elaboration 
of a Basran tradition for the science of Qur’an reading was very significant 
indeed, despite his presumed insignificance (sic) in that very tradition :7 
it was of course as a source of tafsir that he was selected to be the figure- 
head of a regional tradition, a tendency reflected also in ascription to him 
of the polemically exegetical Risdala fil-gadar.* The polarization round 
celebrated figures of originally anonymous dicta, whether in hadith, tafsir, 
or gird’at, reflects an exclusively methodological and tendentiously formu- 
lated argument of the Islamic sciences, from which objective historical 


_data can hardly be elicited. 


The same methodological tendency may be detected in the three criteria 
(shuriit) employed to assess the validity of a scriptural reading: acceptance 
for cultic purposes required authoritative and collective attestation (tawd- 
tur/naql al-thigat), which logically presupposed both agreement with 
the consonantal skeleton of the ‘Uthmanic recension and grammatical 


' Apud Suyiti, Itgadn i, 211; see above, p. 169. 

2 e.g. of Ibn Jazari, apud Suyiti, [tgdn i, 215-16. 

3 See above, I pp. 27-9. 

4 Bergstrasser, ‘Koranlesung’, esp. 20-46; GdQ iii, 104 n. 1, 110. 

5 ‘Koranlesung’, 20; cf. above, III p. 108 where the ‘reading’ was adduced in a quite 
different context. 

6 ‘Koranlesung’, 36; anonymously adduced by Kalbi, Tafsir, MS Ayasofya 118, 129° 
ad loc. 

7 GdQ iii, 165, 177. 

8 See above, pp. 160-3; the chronological conclusions of GdQ iii, 104 n. 1, are derived 
from a historical framework nowhere attested in the collection itself of Hasan’s ‘readings’. 
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feasibility ; acceptance for exegetical purposes might waive agreement with 
the consonantal skeleton but such precluded cultic employment: Yy (cas 


Prt 


asf 8! The distinction was later defined as that obtaining between mash- 


har and shadhdh, terms related, not surprisingly, to degrees of attestation 
rather than to functional values. Dispute (zkhilaf) engendered by contra- 
dictory readings or which employed alleged variants as proof-texts, e.g. 
yathurna v. yatahharna ad Q. 2: 222, or lamastum v. lamastum ad Q. 4: 43, 
could always be resolved by the customary reference to attestation, though 
multiple readings were seen by some to reflect the superiority of the 
Qur’an over other scriptures, whose revelation (and hence, by a curious 


logic, their interpretation) was limited to a single ‘aspect’ (wajh): gb! 


daly aay ts YI wr oak OhS rage wo 3! rom pl. te gs iy Lglhas.? 
Option in that kind of dispute was more often expressed by the term 
ikhtiyar than by tarjih,quite possibly owing to the suggestion of a tertium 
comparationis in the latter, which was essentially halakhic.3 ‘The extent to 
which the terms were interchangeable must be qualified in the same way as 
employment of the term giyds by halakhists and masoretes respectively.* 
Acknowledgement of a multiple reading meant in theory recognition of a 
multiple revelation (i.e. gira’a was elevated to the status of Zya),5 an example 
of which was ‘ajibta v. ‘ajibtu ad Q. 37: 12.° But an exegete like Zamakh- 
shari, preoccupied with textual tidiness, found it expedient to rationalize: 
the first-person pronoun must indicate indignation rather than surprise, 
or be interpreted as hypothetical, or be annulled by insertion of ‘qul 
Muhammad’ .7 

The intrusive character of variae lectiones in the exegesis of Mugfatil, 
Kalbi, and Sufyan has been noticed.* That the Quranic masorah had not 
yet been elaborated could be inferred not only from the paucity in hag- 
gadic exegesis of textual discussion but also from the elliptical form of 
such when found, suggestive of later redactional activity presupposing 
masoretic formulations. For example, Mug§iatil’s proposal ad Q. 18: 44 
that one may read wilaya (mulk: dominion) or waldya (nusra: support) is 
found fully documented in Farra’.? Similarly, Muq§atil’s interpretation ad 


1 Suyiti, Jigdn i, 213-14, 225; cf. Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 32; GdQ iii, 129. 

2 Suyiti, Itgdn i, 226-7, cf. also iv, 193-4; that argument may be compared with the 
antithesis munajjam:jumla wahida, above, I pp. 36-8. 

3 See above, pp. 187-8; GdQ ili, 107, 129-37. 

+ See above, pp. 167-9; cf. Suyiti, Itgan i, 229 for tarjih. 

5 Suyiti, Itgdn i, 227. 

6 See Goldziher, Richtungen, 21-2: reference Tabari, Tafsir xxiii, 26 ad loc. 

7 KashshGf iv, 37-8 ad loc.; the third explanation is an application of tagdir, see below, 
Pp. 219-21. 

8 See above, pp. 127, 132-3, 138. 

9 Muadatil, Tafsir, 170°; Farra’, Ma‘dni’l-Qur’an ii, 145-6. 
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, Q. 18: 80 of khashina (we feared) as ‘alimnd (we knew) might be thought 
* to require the documentation of Farra’, in which reference was made to the 
codex of Ubayy.! As has been noted, ascription of variants to ‘companion’ 
codices was characteristic of masoretic exegesis, in which specific authority 
was sought for traditions up to that point anonymously preserved and 
transmitted. That the equivalence khashind:‘alimna for Q. 18: 80 cannot 
in fact be derived from the codex of Ubayy is hardly surprising ;? some 
impression of the cavalier treatment of ‘companion’ codices can be 
gained from comparison of the diametrically opposed views of Ibn Hazm 
and Ibn Hajar on the exact contents of the codex of ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘tid 
(i.e. the presence/absence of the mu‘awwidhatan).3 

For a textual history of Muslim scripture, as opposed to doctrinal 
statements on the formation of the Quranic canon, the parallel passages 
which I have described as ‘variant traditions’ may be thought relevant.+ 
Unlike the exclusively exegetical variant readings, glosses, interpolations, 
and synonym-equivalences, the variant traditions exhibit at least the com- 
ponents of a process by which scripture was produced from revelation. 
They represent the only material variants within or outside the canonical 
text, and were to some extent so acknowledged in the works of Horovitz 
(Koranische Untersuchungen) and Speyer (Die biblischen Erzdahlungen im 
Qoran). As might be expected, masoretic employment of this material 
was seldom explicit, but one example is Baydawi’s reference for the 
Zechariah traditions ad Q. 19: 10 (three nights) to the complementary 


aaes ‘three Gaye in 3:41: oo Jl 3 cus le SLU SS lily 
Gs 9 Lf.s It could, on the other hand, be ines that the masoretes’ 


use of a4 textual analogy and periphrasis involved at least implicit re- 
cognition of variant traditions, perhaps in the form of similar contexts rather 
than as multiple versions of a single narrative. Now, for the transmission 
history of Hebrew scripture the role of the Masoretes is often seen to have 
been mechanical rather than creative.® That they were working within the 
(perhaps not so confining) limits of a liturgical tradition cannot, and need 
not, be refuted. An essentially consonantal text is, however, susceptible 
of a variety of interpretations, semantic as well as grammatical. Establish- 
ment of a vocalized text would otherwise hardly have been necessary. 
Even in the selection of one of two or more purely orthographic alterna- 
tives a degree of understanding, and hence of interpretation, was essential. 

1 Tafsir, 172"; Ma‘ani ’l-Qur’dn ii, 157. 

2 Cf. Jeffery, Materials, 144; GdQ iii, 88. 

3 Suyiti, Itgdn i, 221; GdQ ii, 41-2, iii, 179. 4 See above, I pp. 20-7. 

5 Baydawi, Anwar al-tanzil iv, 4. 

6 Cf. above, III pp. 100-1; Barr, Comparative Philology, 188-222. 
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More complex is the character of lingua sacra itself, for which apparently 
simple procedures like punctuation and segmentation could, and often 
did, involve a doctrinal commitment. For the textual history of Muslim 
scripture the activity of the masoretes was not only creative but productive: 
of postulates which became the foundations of both grammar and lexico- 
graphy.? My use of the phrase ‘masoretic exegesis’ is intended to convey 
precisely those creative and productive aspects of the process by means of 
which revelation became scripture. The creation of a scriptural apparatus 
(masorah) coincided with, or was slightly posterior to, the establishment 
of a scriptural basis for Muslim jurisprudence, and represents acknow- 
ledgement of the authoritative status of revelation as one source of doc- 
trine. The employment of scriptural shawahid in halakhic controversy 
required a fixed and unambiguous text of revelation, or at least one in 
which ambiguity was conventionally limited. The result was the Quranic 
canon. 

The major premiss of masoretic analogy was insistence upon the con- 
 ceptual unity of the Quranic revelation.? Formulated as the binary opposi- 
tion muhkam:mutashabih, that premiss justified comparison of the parts 
to one another and eventually of the whole to its constituent parts. In 
its initial stages the procedure tended to be self-contained: the kind of 
analogy employed was thus deductive. Its basic operations were two: 
semantic collation (lexical) and periphrastic restoration (grammatical). 
The first of these found rudimentary but eminently practical expression in 
a work ascribed to Muqatil b. Sulayman and entitled Kitab al-wujith 
wal-naz@ir,3 alternatively K. tafsir wujith al-Qurdn and Al-Ashbah wal- 
nazir (stc) fi tafsir al-Qur’an,+ Al-Ashbah wal-naz@ ir,’ Wuwjiih harf al- 
Qur’an,® the last-named adduced as the title of Muqatil’s work from which 
the extant recension was made. An undated papyrus fragment of a version 
of this work was published and described by Abbott as earlier than the 
recension preserved in Beyazit 561, itself (like Topkap: Emanet 2050) 
the work of one Abii Nasr, apparently a student of Muqftil but not the 
transmitter of his other two exegetical treatises.7 Neither her reasons for 
that conclusion, nor her reference to Mudqatil’s ‘linguistic’ tafsir, inspire 
confidence.® It would be difficult indeed to characterize Muqitil’s exe- 
getical interests as ‘linguistic’? and while there may be some connection 

t For the Biblical Masorah Gertner emphasized, in my opinion rightly, the comple- 
mentary relation between punctuation/vocalization/accentuation on the one hand, and 
interpretation on the other: see “The Masorah and the Levites’, esp. 244-52. His stress 
upon the creative work of the Levites may, however, be thought somewhat to restrict 
appreciation of the same quality in the activities of the post-Talmudic Masoretes. 

2 See above, pp. 166-70, but also 149-53, 155-6. 

3 GAS i, 37 no. 3; MS Beyazit 561, Emanet 2050. 4 MS Beyazit 561, 1°. 

5 MS Beyazit 561, 138". 6 MS Emanet 2050, 1°. 

7 Abbott, S.ALP ii, 92-7; see above, pp. 144, 172: Hudhayl b. Habib. 

§ Abbott, SALP ii, 96, 95, 106. 9 See above, pp. 143-4. 
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, between his teaching and this particular work, I am inclined to regard it 
‘as an essentially independent composition and as having been composed 
not earlier than the beginning of the third/ninth century. Appearance 
(twice!) of the term ashbah in Beyazit 561, but not in Topkap1 Emanet 
2050, poses something of a problem, and may represent an attempt to 
classify this treatise with the more or less contemporary mutashdabih| 
mushtabih \exical collections. 

The Kitab al-wujith wal-naz@ ir (Beyazit 561) contains 186 lemmata in no 
recognizable order: conceptual schemata rather than separate lexical 
entries. A typical example is the material assembled sub voce wahy:? 


ce dae & de Os Gul al lex (1) 299 eed Se mall seni 

co I teasl US OLal ee Al Ligh Ul ago WU LSS Je aul 
Jt ermuls onl! ul Lixgls las els 3 ~ obey cys galls 
ogg (6: 19) & od yy OLD! le a els Sly (4: 163) &YI pl 
Conmgl Shy SLI Gags CUS olay! St agll GU Aa slls (2) 5 
J Agi g (5: 141) Spnns eg Lyel OF geaylypadt cogsl er Gatylyall 
Slat os Sissi! OF Gol A) wath dye Grd! Ulett) Qaols oul 
155) Olas ST babys WAI CLT asl WWI aaglly (3) (16: 68) Gy 
(4) (19: 12!) Upbsy 5% grew OF LET sell HT dsb pol asl 
claw SG cagle Stew! Ged Agi Us 7 eel abil aeylls 
JI pean an calls PW gable els G diy a 12) yl 
cobbles! ols plat 8) 5 3 Wy (6: 112) ng ren rl Sob yar 
Aa slly (5) (0: 121) Gastly degaglls waists er mailtal SI Osrsd) 
eld coat dy Gb Ley) V 5} ISL E95 N55 Seal Cag! all 
(99: 5) i) J. Thus, for five allegedly distinct uses of the term wahy, 
nine scriptural passages were adduced: 


Wahy: revelation (Q. 4: 163, 6: 19) 

Wahy: inspiration (tlhdm) (Q. 5: 111, 16: 68) 
Wahy: writing (kitab) (Q. 19: 11) 

Wahy: command (amr) (Q. 41: 12, 6: 112, 6:121) 
Wahy: speech (gawl) (Q. 99: 5) 


Selection of the verses was arbitrary: of seventy-two occurrences in the 
Qur’4n of a finite form of the verb awhd and six of the substantive wahy, 
not more than five, possibly six, separate contexts can be elicited, and those 
correspond roughly to the five ‘aspects’ (wujith) of Beyazit 561. But some 
qualification, as well as differentiation, is necessary. The first aspect 


See 


t See below, pp. 212-16. 2 MS Beyazit 561, 947-5’. 
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(revelation) is, for example, logically misleading since, as a descriptive 
term for divine communication, it must include the remaining four 
aspects. Strictly interpreted, the definition of revelation as ‘that mediated 
by Gabriel to the prophets’ cannot be reconciled with Muslim doctrine 
on the modes of revelation, but if that difficulty is overlooked, wahy/awha 
as ‘revelation’ will account for a quarter of its Quranic occurrences (of 
which seven refer to Moses, and five to Noah).! For the second aspect 
(inspiration) the traditional locus probans was indeed Q. 16: 68; inclusion 
here of Q. 5: 111 presupposed a sophisticated distinction between pro- 
phets and apostles, but one well established in the tradition of Judaeo- 
Christian polemic, possibly the source of the semantic equivalence wahy: 
ilham.? Logically, the passages alluding to demonic inspiration (Q. 6: 
112, 6: 121) belong here and not under the fourth aspect (command/ 
decree), which exhibits wahy as manifestation of the divine will in creation. 
For that function of wahy, Q. 41: 12 is appropriate, as would have been 
inclusion of Q. 99: 5. Use of the latter to illustrate the fifth aspect (speech) 
is curious. In fact, a separate function of wahy as speech is only signifi- 
cant as one component of the contrast between the fifth aspect and the 
third (writing), for which the choice of Q. 19: 11 might seem singularly 
inappropriate.3 Incidentally, the confusion here between Siras 3 and 19 
seems to reveal uncertainty about the place of variant traditions in the 
canon.+ That for the third aspect kitab cannot be ‘decree’ seems clear 
from the separate listing of the fourth aspect.’ The intended reference 
may have been to wahy as scripture, for which Q. 17: 39, 18: 27, 20: 114, 
29: 45, etc. could be proposed. And Q. 19: 11 would illustrate wahy as 
speech. Absent from the lexical analysis in Beyazit 561 is the notion of 
wahy as dispatch (irsal), for which Q. 42: 52 might have been adduced.® 
The polysemy of wahy in the document of revelation is thus attested, but 
in a manner clearly anterior to the elaboration of sophisticated semantic 
analysis. 

That example is characteristic of the 186 lemmata: with the exception 
of eleven items (the particles: li, siwa, hal, fi, min, aw, am, fawqa, md, - 
hatta, and illd) all may be described, within the framework of lingua 
sacra, as theological concepts, e.g. hudan, kufr, din, ithm, dalal, sirat, etc. 
But the principle by means of which the several uses of each were differen- 
tiated was of broader linguistic application: namely, the reference to con- 
text. However inappropriate the actual Joci probantes might seem, the 
number of aspects (wujith) for any particular item approximates very closely 
to the number of scriptural contexts in which the locution appears. The 


1 See above, I pp. 33-8. 2 See above, II pp. 58-9. 
3 Thus Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 373-4 s.v. wahy. 

4 Cf. e.g. Baydawi on the same subject, above p. 207. 

5 See above, II pp. 76-7. 

6 That sense was adduced by Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 373-4, using Q. 6: 19. 
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' lexical data thus isolated might more accurately be described as reference 
' rather than as information.! This kind of lexicography was exclusively 
concerned to elucidate scriptural imagery, and hence avowedly exegetical. 
The type, exemplified in the primary title of Beyazit 561, K. al-wujah 
wal-naga@’ir, became a genre of exegetical literature and a basic com- 
ponent of the masorah. Ascription of its origins to Muqatil was occasionally 
explicit.2 Malati, too, in his K. Tanbih ascribed to Mugftil a series of 
semantic equivalences in which much of the scriptural lexicon was reduced 
to a limited number of standard synonyms.3 But the method employed 
there was the obverse of Mugitil’s ‘aspects’: only one ‘meaning’ was ad- 
duced for each scriptural concept in whatever context (cf. the introductory 
formula: kull shay fi’l-Qur’an ...ya‘ni...). The material includes most of 
what I have designated minimal units of explication, e.g. kadhdlika: haka- 
dha, ladayna :‘indana, la‘alla:likay,+ but also several which presupposed a 
rather more complex interpretation, e.g. khdtam:tab‘, ghuluf:akinna.s 
In that arrangement the_informing principle was not ‘aspect’ (wajh/ 
wujih) but ‘analogue’ (nazir/naza@’ir). Both methods are illustrated in 
Suyiti’s chapter on al-wujith wal-nag@’ir, in which the nazd@’ir (kull shay’ fi 
l-Qur’Gn) were qualified by specifying the exceptions to their general 
‘meanings’. ‘Thus gradually, a more or less fixed pattern of semantic 
distribution was elaborated for the lexicon of scripture which included 
both polysemes and/or homonyms (wujiih) and synonyms (naga’ir).7 
Though the early stages of the process exhibit a concern primarily with 
substantives, the dozen or so purely grammatical elements in Beyazit 
561 generated a similar but separate treatment of particles (adat/adawat), 
which in Suyiiti’s treatise ranged from the interrogative hamza to the 
vocative ya.8 
The earliest uses of the term mazgir vary:9 in the works ascribed to 
Mudatil the ‘analogy’ is explicitly textual, e.g. for bakht‘un nafsaka (Q. 26: 
3 ad 18: 6), for shatatan (Q. 38: 22 and 72: 4 ad 18: 14), and for saffan 
(Q. 20: 64 ad 18: 48).1° In Bayazit 561 the term nazir occurs passim, 
always, and not unexpectedly in view of the nature of the collection, to 
introduce an analogy based upon an identical word or phrase. In both 
H. Hiisnii 17 and Beyazit 561 the term was employed interchangeably 


t See above, p. 142, and ITI, pp. g9—100. 2 e.g. Suyati, [tgan ii, 121. 
3 See above, pp. 165-6; Malati, Kitab al-tanbth, 56-63. 
4 See above, pp. 129-30. 5 Cf. above, II pp. 64-5 and 72-3, respectively. 


6 Itqan, naw‘ 39: ii, 121-39 (122-31 and 132-9, respectively); these specifically masoretic 
terms are not to be confused with the later juridical ashbah wa-nazd’ir, though the prin- 
ciple of analogy underlying them is of course the same, cf. Schacht, Introduction, 114, 265. 

7 The type had an ancient pedigree from the Hellenistic schools of rhetoric and became 
eventually a source for both halakhic and masoretic exegesis, cf. Daube, ‘Rabbinic 
methods’, 241 n. 7; and Wiirthwein, Text, 21-2 (e.g. Okhla we-okhla). 

8 Itqan, naw‘ 40: ii, 140-259. 9 See above, pp. 127, 143, 169-70. 

10 Mugqatil, Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 167%, 168", 170°, respectively. 
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with mithluha and ka-qawlihi: ‘textual analogies’ were derived exclusively 
from the text of scripture. The significance of that method emerges from 
comparison of Mugatil with his contemporary Sufyan Thawri. The latter’s 
use of analogy, introduced not by nazir, but rather by ka-gawhhi or 
mithlu (qawlihi), was limited to scriptural shawahid but not to hiteratim 
constructions. For example, the connection between Q. 2: 28 and 40: I1 
derives from the fact/assertion of resurrection but not from linguistic 
expression of that fact/assertion in those passages.! Similarly, acknow- 
ledgement of divine creation is the only link between Q. 3: 83 and 43: 87, 
and no attempt was made to elucidate the grammatical and lexical charac- 
teristics of one passage by reference to the other.? In the work of Sufyan, 
as it has been preserved, masoretic material is unmistakably intrusive, and 
the same may be said at least of Muqatil’s Tafsir (H. Hiisnii 17).3 The 
relationship of Beyazit 561 to Muqatil is, as has been noted, problematic: 
its contents, like the lexical data ascribed to Muqatil by Malati, signal the 
beginning, rather than the end or a stage along the way, of the exegetical 
development which I have called masoretic. With that development the 
term na@zir came to designate syntactical/grammatical analogue generally, 


and not merely with reference to the language of scripture. For example, 


in Farra’ Q. 49: 11 re~+ [yn Ip) Pe ol is was proposed as nazir to the 
construction with an auxiliary verb in 18: 31 GI,3| wx-+ The analogy 
was thus based upon scriptural usage but not upon an identical phrase. 
Similarly, Zamakhshari introduced with nagir an analogy to Q. 4: 48 awl of . 
eles cy CUS Oyo Ls patsy a At of x2 Y from the usus loquendt 
(qawluka) clits co) ed! Jovy lol Jan Yn! O! by means of 
which the ellipsis in the scriptural passage could be resolved.’ In Farra’ 
are found also the locutions mithla, ka-qawlihi, and wa-hiya bi-manzilat 
qawliht, but more often than not to introduce analogies based upon identical 
wording.® It was that method which remained characteristically masoretic 
and in which exegetical use of the term nagir had originated. 

From delimitation of homonyms/polysemes and synonyms it was but 
a short step to a distributional analysis of Quranic diction. Its formative 
principle was designated mushtabih (variant: mutashabih).? The earliest 
collection of data organized according to that principle is ascribed to the 
masorete and (seventh) ‘canonical reader’ Kisa’i (d. 189/804). The work 


1 Sufyan, Tafsir, 3. 2 Sufyan, Tafsir, 3°7. 

3 See above, pp. 132-3, 138. 4 Ma‘ani ’l-Qur’an ii, 141-2. 

5 Kashshdf i, 519-20: an alternative to his resolution of the construction by tagdir, 
cf. Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 259, and below, pp. 219-24. 

6 Ma‘dni *l-Qur’dn ii, 137, 157, 5, respectively. 7 See above, pp. 157, 165. 

8 GAS i, 17, 48; MS Beyazit 436, entitled Kitab mushtabihdt al-Qur’dn, but given 70° 
as Kitab al-Mutashdbth; see also GdQ iii, 180, 188, and passim. 
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, consists of serial enumeration by sira of locutions which occur once, 
twice, and from three to ten,! fifteen, and twenty times in the text of the 
canon. Appropriate illustration is provided by the material assembled 


under the heading ‘once’ for Siirat al-Bagara:? +3 3)\ 3) gu cys da1g)) Gb 
crt By gang LySTG Lgady SE) Lyi OL aI Slay (2: 29) eX) Lael old! ah 
‘Slag (2: 23) pS liga Igcsly leds cy pay alts OLA! Slay (2: 23) ale, 
otal plas (2: 41) ell de45,, eal Las pals leds pe + OL 
teas ee hs Selsily Syl jfles (2: 62) Bei Syatls Igoe 
iy Y leas Glogdas OTA Slay (2: 80) Sagdes LLP YI jl Lanes Y 
ch ead9 C9 yas fa Ya Ov plug (2: 86) O92 wd No lad 
cre Sele CU ay (gady al, OL’! G urd (2: 100) Qerge V on 25 | 
galery gut recks peee lands Sela Le ds or Pele plug (2: 120) pbs | 
Lge wgoles obs 529 ola plug (2: 129) bed 529 A Koes | wk 
jal Log Landy ch pe OL vl plug (2: 150) ely Gotcly ed pended At) 
dal ol DS ole Vo gig & all J OLD! Slug (2: 173) aul wd a 
ured (2: 185) Kes pats Lazy OK Creo Lady alts OOM GF pods (2: 173) 
OL wt plug (2: 218) fy ale coals Laced cpl Ob leds ales OLw re) 
OLD) blag (2: 271) eS Ee os pus Ky lends Cply agi urd lyales 
ol il play (2: 170) GebT ade Ll Le lads cp nts ON aw Ric 
pol ly (sic) cis lady AK oneg (2: 35) Indy Que AT 9 Leni Gay 
ae OLal Gg eo) (2: 233) adi AIS Y Leads (2: 35) chang cl Cul 
In this passage twenty-one instances of ‘unique’ phraseology were 
adduced, and in all but one (the second example for Q. 2: 35) their unique- 
ness either reiterated (laysa ft l-Qur’an mithluhulghayruhu: 2: 100, 2: 173, 
2: 185, 2: 233) or contrasted with what is apparently ‘normal’ Quranic 
usage (wa-s@ir al-Qur’an .. .). The contrasts thus established are not 
semantic but grammatical, and turn upon the presence/absence of particles 
and prepositional phrases, variation in word order, in inflexion, and in 
orthography. As in the lexical collations of Beyazit 561 and similar works, 
the shawahid are entirely scriptural, and no effort was made to justify a 
particular construction by reference to usage outside the Qur’an. On the 
other hand, the selection of contrasts might be thought arbitrary: the 
locution u‘buda rabbakum (Q. 2: 21) appears also in Q. 22: 77 and, in a 
slightly expanded form, in 5:72 and 5: 117. If it is the apostrophe yd 
ayyuha *|-nas which is here operative, that appears in combination with 


1 Read so, for ‘eleven’, 61”. 2 Kitdb mushtabthdat al-Qur’dn, 1°-3". 
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ittaqii rabbakum only three times (Q. 4: 1, 22: I, 31: 33), from which a 
stylistic norm can hardly be elicited. Rather more valuable would have 
been reference to the contrast between Q. 2: 21 and the collocation of 
ya ayyuha ’lladhina Gmanii as the mode of address with the imperative 
ittagii “llah (e.g. Q. 2: 278, 5: 35, 9: 119, 33: 70, 49: 1). But isolation and 
comparison of formulaic phraseology as an exercise in literary analysis 
was not the author’s purpose, though the material assembled here may be 
useful to that end. Acknowledgement of variants in the form of inflexion 
(Q. 2: 62, but also 22: 17; only 5: 69 has casus rectus) and of orthography 
(Q. 2: 150, but the alternative spelling occurs only twice, in 5: 3 and 5: 44) 
exhibits concern for the conceptual unity of scripture, noticed above for 
the lexical category of wujih. That acknowledgement emerges very clearly 


from the inclusion here of Q. 2: 233, whose locution |i LASS Y and 
attendant pointing with the internal passive may profitably be compared 


with the occurrence of Lui AS Ass Y in 2: 286, 6: 152, 7: 42, 23: 
62, 65: 7, but also 4: 84 ¢Lus Vi Cid Y. Like the variant traditions, 


of which these instances represent the formal aspect, the textual variations 
preserved in the canon might be thought to throw some light on the forma- 
tion of Muslim scripture.! In Kisa’i’s work the principle of mushtabihat 
was sound, its application fragmentary. Subsequent elaboration of the 
genre provided more complete coverage of the phenomenon.? It may 
plausibly be argued that the collation of mushtabihat reflects awareness, on 
the part of the masoretes, not only of the Qur’an’s stylistic homogeneity 
but also of its structural idiosyncrasies, and finally, of the necessity to 
explain these in terms of intrinsic analogies. 

An example is Q. 2: 35 gis AT Aad! Hogiy cil Sul pot L Lily 
CJL ops USCS Syme] ode Lat Vg Led Gee I4e, incompletely and 
incorrectly adduced by Kisa’i. That the verse is a variant of the Adam 
tradition in Q. 7: 19 Cm i WG dott dsjy cl Cel pol Lg 
Cre UE cys USS Se! ode LG Vy Lote hardly requires demonstra- 
tion. Juxtaposition of the two verses, not as masahif but as mushtabihat, 
generated the following exegesis: because in the first verse the divine 
command was to “dwell and feast’, the co-ordinating conjunction (wa-) 
was employed to link the two actions as one divine favour, the limitless 
extent of which is emphasized in the terms ‘copiously’ (raghadan) and 


‘wherever you like’ (haythu shi’tum@); in the second verse the command 
was to ‘take (up) residence, then nourishment’, separate actions requiring 


1 See above, pp. 207-8. 
2 See Suyiti, Jigan, naw‘ 63: iii, 339-44, and the late works mentioned there, 339, 
to which may be added Raghib Isfahani, Hall mutashabihat al-Qur’an. 
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to be temporally distinguished by the subordinating conjunction (fa-), 
its restricted largess expressed by omission of ‘copiously’ and by 
insertion of a limiting preposition (min) before ‘wherever you like’! 
Whatever suspicions that interpretation might provoke, it ought to 
be quite clear that the presence of doublets in the text of scripture 
could not be an embarrassment. But all such material, absence of 
which could reduce the size of the canon by forty to fifty per cent, lends 
itself admirably to the kind of documentary analysis proposed for the 
Shu‘ayb traditions and the ‘double-garden’ imagery.” That in the Muslim 
tradition recourse was had not to documentary analysis, but to exegesis, 
may be illustrated by considering the number of Mu‘tazilites responsible 
for works in the genre of mushtabihat/mutashabihat.3 An element of rhetori- 
cal criticism is also evident, at least in the later development of the genre. 
Repetition in scripture came to be described and evaluated in specifically 
aesthetic terms, and textual variation regarded as stylistic embellishment. 
The technical vocabulary formulated to that end, e.g. mundsaba/irtibat 
(filiation) and tafannun (elegant variation), presupposed the structural 
integrity of a single document of revelation.* That terminological refine- 
ment, not yet expressed in the work of Kisa’i, reflected the doctrine of 
i'jaz al-Qur’an, a post-masoretic phenomenon. Once acknowledged as an 
appropriate object of rhetorical analysis, the text of scripture was safely 
removed from the danger of dissolving into its original and fragmentary 
components.5 

The exegetical procedures symbolized by the terms wujith, nazd@ir, and 
mushtabthat/mutashabihat were derived from a view of scripture as self- 
contained and self-explanatory. The logic of that view rested implicitly 
upon acknowledgement of lingua sacra as a special mode of communica- 
tion. The schemata of revelation were, so to speak, suit generis and could 
gain little or nothing by reference to the elements of normal linguistic 
usage. To describe that mode of communication as the ‘word of God’ 
might be thought perversely dogmatic, but points none the less to the 
fundamental distinctiveness of the literary expression which is the subject 
of these studies. The manner in which originally or basically neutral 
elements in language (if such can ever be said to exist) achieve separate 
reality as the ingredients of fixed and traditional imagery (whether or not 
‘scriptural’) is well known: all ‘meaning’ is related to context. Thus, 
the most recent attempt to analyse the lexicon of Muslim scripture derives 
from a semasiology not appreciably different in kind from that underlying 
the ‘aspects’ of Beyazit 561: namely, Allard’s Analyse conceptuelle du 


1 Suyiati, Jtgdan iii, 340. 2 See above, I pp. 20-7. 
3 See GAS i, 618-19, 622, 626, but also 13, 44. 

4 Suyiti, Itgdn iii, 340, 342, and naw‘ 62: iii, 322-38. 

5 See below, pp. 227~46, and above, IT pp. 77-83. 
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Coran sur cartes perforées (1963).! Though the author was unable to resist 
including in his 430 cards some irrelevant information (e.g. the ‘chrono- 
logy’ of revelation under (B) Cadre), the results which can be obtained 
from manipulation of his system are comparable to those elicited from a 
literary analysis (recurrent phraseology, as opposed to separate lexical 
items, is unfortunately accessible only through non-literary headings: 
anthropologie, théologie, éthique-religion). To establish, quickly and con- 
veniently, statistics on conceptual distribution, the method is admirably 
suited; to anyone at all familiar with Muslim scripture the results are 
invariably predictable (e.g. quantitative emphasis upon the ‘Mosaic 
syndrome’ in Quranic prophetology).” 

Now, in the Muslim exegetical tradition efforts to clarify the lexicon and 
imagery of scripture were not always confined to the material of the 
document itself. It is difficult, if not altogether impossible, to determine 
chronologically the point at which the problems of lingua sacra could be 
fruitfully referred to the data of profane literature. From what appear to 
be its earliest attested stages, the procedure was at first essentially lexical 
and methodologically atomistic. Lexical treatment in haggadic exegesis 
seldom consisted of more than a straightforward equivalence adduced 
without authorities, occasionally of a foreign etymology for exotica and 
hapax legomena, both practices hardly altered by the halakhists.3 For neither 
may sporadic reference to ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas be understood as appeal 
to an authority especially qualified in the sphere of lexicology. And yet, 
the origins of literature concerned specifically with the scriptural lexicon, 
not solely as the expression of theological concepts but as communication 
drawing upon the resources of a national language, are almost always 
connected with his name.‘ At least three titles of such works have been 
preserved: Kitab gharib al-Quran, Kitab|/Bayan lughat al-Qur’an, and 
Masa@il Naft' b. Azrag.’ The substance of the material designated by these 
titles has been transmitted in several scarcely varying recensions, and is 
synoptically accessible in Suyiiti’s [#gan.6 Whether or not the Berlin MS 
Petermann II, 405 is an extract from Suyiiti, may, in view of the wide- 
spread transmission of the material and of the legendary stature of Ibn 
‘Abbas, be thought quite without significance.’ 

The collection of lexical explanations known as Masa’il Naf‘ b. Azraq 
exhibits an exegetical method considerably posterior to the activity of 


t Cf. also Allard, ‘Une Méthode nouvelle’, 5-21; a primitive, because dependent upon 
non-linguistic data, application of ‘contextual semantics’ may be seen in Izutsu, Ethico- 
religious Concepts. 

2 Allard, ‘Une Méthode nouvelle’, 19. 

3 See above, pp. 124, 143, and 181, 182, respectively. 

+ See Goldziher, Richtungen, 69-71. 5 GAS i, 27-8 nos. 2, 4, 3, respectively. 

6 Itgan, naw‘ 36: ii, 6-46, 47-54, 55-88. 

7 MS Petermann II, 405, 93-101, and Itgdn ii, 55-88; cf. GAS i, 27 no. 1 vs. GAL, 
Suppl. I, 331, and Mittwoch, ‘Ahlwardt No. 683’, 339-44. 
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Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687): namely, the reference of rare or unknown words 
in scripture to the great corpus of early Arabic poetry.! That method was 
in fact so conscientiously and consistently applied in the Masda’il as to 
provoke the question whether the real purpose of the work was not to 
furnish an ancient and honourable pedigree for what became, with the 
masoretes, a very important exegetical principle. Lexicology, like the other 
Islamic sciences, was ultimately defined in terms of traditional authority, 
with the customary reference to the linguistic competence of the com- 
panions of the prophet: what they did not know could not be known.? 
That one of those companions, Ibn “Abbas, should be able for each of 190 
Quranic locutions? to cite a verse from Jahili or Mukhadrami poets (many 
anonymous) was indeed an accomplishment worthy of note. Suspicion of 
a tour de force is corroborated by appearance of the same lexica in other 
scriptural vocabulary lists, also ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas but without 
poetic shawahid.4 That principle of which the Masda’il represent an almost 
polemical expression was explicitly articulated in dicta attributed to Ibn 
“Abbas: js)! lg. 5 _»2J| (Poetry is the register of the Arabs, scél. of their 
language)5 or, in more detail, to ‘Umar b. Khattab: dJale| , Lett, orale 
PALS jet {g.3 OU (Learn the poetry of the Jahiliyya, for there you will 
find the interpretation of your scripture). Similar exhortation, but here 
chronologically unexceptionable, was ascribed to Tabari, Sharif Murtadi, 
and Jubba’i,” by whose dates the practice was well established. That it was 
not so prior to the third/ninth century is, in my opinion, very significant.8 
A virtual terminus a quo may be elicited from Ibn Hisham’s recension of 
the Sira: e.g. for bakhi‘un nafsaka in Q. 18: 6a line from Dhi Rumma was 
adduced, for shatatan in 18: 14 a verse from A‘sha.? Application there was 
exclusively lexical, and thus provides a neat contrast to the haggadic 
method of dealing with the vocabulary of scripture. In Bukhari’s K. 
Tafsir only one line of poetry (anonymous) was cited, for la-awwahun 
in Q. 9: 114.!9In Muslim a single verse was adduced, at Q. 7: 31," and in 
Tirmidhi none in an exegetical sense.” Poetry was very occasionally cited, 
for lexical explanation, in the works of the halakhists, such as Jassas and 


1 See above, pp. 142-3, and III, 97-102. 2 e.g. Suyiti, Itqdn ii, 3-4. 

3 Not 140, as in Mittwoch, op. cit. 342. 

+ e.g. Suyiti, Itqdn ii, 6-54, and see below, pp. 218-19. 

5 Suyati, ltgqdn ii, 55; cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 70 esp. n. 3: there is on the contrary 
every reason for not accepting the authenticity of that report. 


6 Goldziher, op. cit. 69 n. 4. 7 Goldziher, op. cit. 92, 116, 130, respectively. 
8 Pace Néldeke, BSS, 11 n. 6; cf. GdQ ii, 192 (revised and appropriately sceptical). 
9 Ibn Hisham, Stra i, 302, 304. 10 Bukhari, Sahih iii, 248. 


11 Muslim, Sahih viii, 244. 

12 A line ascribed to the prophet was incidentally included ad Q. 53: 32, in Tirmidhi, 
Sahih xii, 173, a gratuitous insertion comparable to the line from Hassan b. Thabit ad 
Q. 24: 15, in Bukhari, Sahih iii, 297. 
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Ibn ‘Arabi. The earliest exegetical composition in which poetic shawahid 
were regularly employed is the Ma‘dni *l-Qur’an of Farra’ (d. 207/822).! 
But there application of the principle was not limited to lexis: grammatical 
phenomena were also justified by reference to profane literature. For 
example, the locution wa-iqdm al-salat in Q. 24: 37 required, in the view 
of Farra’, to be explained as an apocopate permitted by status constructus, 
i.e. for iqgamat al-salat, An anonymous verse containing ‘ida *l-amr for 
‘idata *l-amr was adduced in support of the contention.? The technique 
could be extended also to syntactical problems, accessory to the peri- 
phrastic principle known as taqdir/majaz.3 

In the related field of profane lexicography a parallel and contem- 
poraneous practice has been noted: in Khalil’s Kitab al-‘ Ayn verses of 
ninety-nine poets together with some anonymous lines were adduced in 
support of the usus loquendi.* For the scriptural lexicon, however, there 
appears to have been some opposition to that method.5 One title recorded 
for the collection otherwise known as Masa@il Nafi' b. Azraq is Kitab 
gharib al-Qur’an,° but a separate work, also entitled K. gharib al-Qur’an 
and also ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas, does not contain the Masa’il and does not 
employ poetic shawahid.7 It is instead a plaidoyer for the exclusively Arabic 


vocabulary of scripture, an argument set out in the following preface:* 
Le ae xe OB oly Ghd Olek JU ye Oily all Uys dbs Gil 
A339 dosh 65 JS are dee OG dy lb WLU aul S3if Ly typos 
ai dt deal oye QS clo agi Glial YI yay ge Uhl bey Syis al of 
Aa cally lag yl aS ne UW ad ood OLDly Gyll OL ot qwl 
ot Abs Y od ols fe Yl LU oll. The conflicting interpreta- 
tions of Q. 14: 4 and the ambiguity of the locution lisdn ‘arabi have been 
remarked.9 A sentiment similar to that of Ibn ‘Abbas was attributed to 


Sufyan Thawri: asi 23 Js ear @ dah Vl was dx 7° while 
Muqatil reported, on the authority of Sa‘id b. Jubayr that all languages 


were represented in the Qur’an: OI a1 @ aul is si1 Yi ad wy gL. 
The latter view was amplified by Suyiiti to assert the universality of Mu- 
hammad’s mission: (ly 4 6 (Q. 14: 4)... dof US LI Guys ol Leal 


1 See above, p. 150. 

2 Ma‘dni 'l-Qur’dn ii, 254 ad loc.; cf. Vollers, Volkssprache, 156~7. 

3 See below, pp. 223-4. * Wild, Das Kitab al-‘ Ain, esp. 42-51. 
5 Cf. Suyiti, Jtgdn ii, 55; and see below, pp. 223-4. 

6 Mittwoch, ‘Ahlwardt No. 683’, 341. 

7 GAS i, 27 no. 2; MS Atif Efendi 2815. 8 MS Atif Efendi 2815, 102". 
9 See above, II pp. 53, 81, III pp. 98-9. 

10 Apud Suyiati, Itgdn i, 130. 

™ Muaatil, Tafsir, MS H. Hiisnii 17, 173 at the end of Siirat al-Kahf; cf. Itgan ii, 106. 
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+ 


gh Aagd daly abel OS Oly p55 UW Gl Gs ay egerall GE § OS! 
Some portion of the contradiction was neutralized by resort to the notions 
of coincidence between languages (tawdfugq/tawarud al-lughat) and assimi- 
lation (ta'rib) ascribed to Ibn ‘Abbas and Abii “Ubayd.2 The concept 
of ‘pure Arabic’ (‘arabi mahd) forcefully asserted by Abii ‘Ubayda became 
an axiom of masoretic exegesis.3 The link with Ibn ‘Abbas was, however, 
maintained. The third work of lexical character ascribed to him is entitled 
Bayan lughat al-Qur’anjal-Lughat fi ’l-Qur’an,* at least one manuscript 
version of which contains the same material as K. gharib al-Qur’an, with 
an identical preface.5 They are a compilation by sira of standard lexical 
explanations, unaccompanied by authorities or loci probantes, either from 
scripture itself or from profane literature, and similar to the list of such 
transmitted from Ibn ‘Abbas via Tabari by Suyiti.® The central position 
occupied by Ibn ‘Abbas in the lughat/gharib literature emerges from exami- 
nation of the data collected by Sezgin for those titles: we are confronted 
not by several independent traditions but by scarcely discernible variations 
of a single tradition.” The lexical data extracted from Bukhari and alpha- 
betically assembled by ‘Abd al-Baqi contains the same standard material, 
and belongs to the same collective tradition.’ It was not until elaboration 
of the genre by Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889) and Sijistani (d. 330/942) that the 
traditional stock was refurbished, substantially and methodologically.9 

More important for the Quranic masorah than either variant reading 
or lexical explanation was the analysis of grammar and syntax represented 
by the exegetical principle tagdir/majaz. The earliest formulation of that 
principle is found in the work of Abii ‘Ubayda (d. 209/824) entitled Majaz 
al-Qur’an.!° In an introductory chapter the author enumerated thirty- 
nine kinds of majaz occurring in the text of scripture, illustrated by sixty 
shawahid, ten of them adduced twice, to different ends.1! Abi ‘Ubayda’s 
typology includes six categories of grammatical and syntactical phenomena, 
of which three contain solutions proposed to more or less straightforward 
textual problems, i.e. lexis (no. 28), varia lectio (nos. 27, 29, 38), and con- 
cord (nos. 4~13). Characteristic of the last-named category are explanations 

t Itqan ii, 107. 

2 Cf. Suyati, Itgdn ii, 105, 108-19; see Kopf, ‘Foreign words’, 191-205, esp. 202~4; 
and id., ‘Religious influences’, esp. 34-8, 40-5. 

3 e.g. Abii ‘Ubayda, Majdz al-Qur’an i, 8, 17. 

* GAS i, 28 no. 4; MS Esad Efendi 91; I have not seen Munajjid’s edition of the 
Zahiriyya MS (Cairo, 1946). 

5 i.e. MS Atif Efendi 2815; this preface is at 1047 of MS Esad Efendi 91. 

6 Itqan ii, 6-46. 7 See GAS i, Indices: Biichertitel. 

8 ‘Abd al-Baqi, Mu‘jam gharib al-Qur’dn, 1-233. 

9 GAS i, 48 and 43-4, respectively. 

10 GAS i, 48; ed. Sezgin, see Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 248. 

™ Aba ‘Ubayda, Majdz al-Qur’an i, 8-16: set out with translation in Wansbrough, op. 
cit. 248-54 (where the locution awld laka fa-awld, Q. 75: 34, under nos. 17 and 20, may 
better be rendered ‘Woe unto thee, woe’, see Zamakhshari, Kashshdf iv, 664 ad loc.). 
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involving a constructio ad sensum, employed to neutralize contradiction 
between formal and conceptual reference to number, person, and gender, 


e.g. Q. 22:5 (no. 4) (YUL) xab oo 3. In another category, ellipsis 
(nos. 1-3), the same concept was employed to justify periphrastic tata 
tion. One example of the latter deserves notice, Q. 12: 82 (no. 2) (jal ) hus 


3 Lal Ao (ES op) 9 GET I Aya. Insertion of ‘the inhabitants 


of’ before ‘village’, and of ‘those in’ before ‘caravan’ is not really essential 
to understanding the passage, but indicates, rather, the author’s conscious- 
ness of a metaphorical construction. It is thus quite unlike the other 
illustrations of ellipsis included there (Q. 38: 6, 2: 26, 39: 73) and quali- 
tatively distinguished from the examples of irregular concord. But a further 
category of majaz (nos. 14-23, 26) contains a number of rhetorical pheno- 
mena, e.g. fictio personae, apostrophe, chiasmus, from which together 
with Q. 12: 82 it would be tempting to infer that for Abii “Ubayda the 
term majaéz designated figurative usage. That it did not, however, seems 
clear from the bulk of his 60 loci probantes, and in particular for the 
category of idiom and/or solecism exhibited in nos. 24, 25, 30~7, most 
especially no. 39. Here majaz represents the rationalization of careless 
style, of syntactical ambiguity, even of grammatical error, by means of 
restoration according to the norms of scriptural usage. 

The method is, at least implicitly, that underlying the type of analysis 
identified by mushtabihat.' The functional confusion between nomen 
regens and nomen rectum exhibited in Q. 28: 76(no. 24) and 2: 171 (no. 25) 
required justification: occurrence of the second example in the text of 
scripture is fairly frequent.? Variable function of particles (no. 30), as in 
Q. 2: 26, 20: 71, 83: 2, and 43: 51-2, was explained by a series of arbitrary 
but not quite irresponsible equations, e.g. fawgahda: diunaha, fi:‘ald, etc. 
On the other hand, Q. 79: 30 ales <5 (a+) Ax Vy involved a 
dogmatic postulate relevant to the chronology of divine creation and was 
recognized as one of the ‘standard puzzles’ of scripture:3 substitution of 
‘together with’ for ‘after’ was thus, in the precise sense of the term, exe- 
getical. The presence of particles (nos. 31-3) was in the examples here 
adduced (Q. 83: 1-3, 1: 5, 16: 98) exclusively grammatical, and in the 
first two majaz represented the resolution of synthetic constructions. With 
regard to the third, it might well be argued that the absence/presence of bi 
after gara’a, contrasted in Q. 16: 98 and 96: 1, is not merely not optional 
but reflects, indeed, a semantic distinction. Conversely, the majaz proposed 


for Q. 20: 69 (no. 36) »l. AS ( rerre Ol) lgxz.e l.3| indicated a genuine, 
and frequent, option, which may be regarded as stylistic rather than 


1 See above, pp. 212-15. 2 See above, ITI pp. 113-41. 
3 As, for example, in Mugfatil, Tafsir, MS BM Or. 6333; see above, p. 164, no. 3. 
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grammatical. Common, or optional, gender for collectives (no. 34) can be 


demonstrated by reference to Q. 26: 105 yh yo] ce ee (As ) Cyd 


but not of course to 16: 66 ask) Ls prcied Sy p lil G re Oly 
(\g34:). Finally, the inconcinnity exhibited in Q. 73: = (no. 35) cluwl 


4, joie (Lidl) and 55: 19... 22 (no. 37) 6. Okt op pel (Ox 
Ole yIly S4Ul (Lasal cr) ee c= could not seriously be inter- 


preted as figurative usage or even stylistic option. Their presence in this 
collection, like that of nos. 24 and 25 (Q. 28: 76 and 2: 171), can only be 
justified by a principle of inclusion which took account of passages 
requiring textual emendation. 

Now, the possibility of error in the text of scripture, whether as 
ungrammatical usage (lahn) or lapsus calami (khata’ al-kuttab), was ulti- 
mately rejected.’ In a transparently dogmatic discussion of two celebrated 


dicta, one attributed to ‘A’isha: tN Gd (gtleef ESI Joc Ide, and 
the other to “Uthman: |p 220 Jl Gls lng. VY, Suyiiti argued from 


the authority of Ibn Anbari and Ibn Ashtah, as well as from his own 
conviction, that neither report could be true since (a) the eloquence(fasaha) 
of Muhammad’s contemporaries was well known, (5) other equally well- 
known and better accredited traditions demonstrated the care taken by 
‘A’isha in the preservation and by ‘Uthman in the recension of the 
Quranic revelation, and (c) such evidence of textual instability as did 
exist was neither Jahn nor khata’ al-kuttab, but, rather, scriptio defectiva 
or otherwise irregular orthography (lg...) (gla) Wl), or variae lectiones 
(sel a! og9).2 Reference to Arab eloquence, neutralization of refractory 
hadiths by other hadiths, and accommodation of textual variants under the 
rubric ‘seven (canonical) readings’ (e.g. ded! > YI or ei jlesl) 
reflect the procedural devices traditional to the solution of Quranic prob- 
lems, and ought by now to be familiar.3 It may be observed that Suyiiti’s 
denial of Jakn in the text of scripture was part of his general discussion of 
t‘rab, aterm whose semantic range included not only grammatical pheno- 
mena (ahkam), but also clarity (bayadn) and euphony (aswat wa-luhiin).+ 

t Such is the substance of the first five chapters of Ibn Qutayba’s Ta’wil mushkil 
al-Qur’dn (10~75), in which the document of revelation was defended trom every kind of 
assault upon its linguistic and literary excellence, e.g. lapsus calami, grammatical error, 
syntactic inconcinnity, semantic contradiction, and stylistic inconsistency; the author’s 
postulates were those whose elaboration has been described here: all gird’dt were equally 
revealed, poetry could be adduced to demonstrate analogous constructions (36-40), 
corruption by foreigners (abna’ al-‘ajam) was neutralized by the reliable witness of trans- 
mission from companions of the prophet (41-2), etc. 2 Itqdn ii, 269-77. 

3 See above, III pp. 93-9; and 178-82, 202-8, respectively. 

+ Iigdn, naw" 41: ii, 260-80; see above, p. 155; and III p. 104-11 for references to 
Itgan iv, 172-3, ii, 3. 
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It is also in that chapter that locutions permitting any one of the three 
i‘rab vowels were listed.! The possibility of serious linguistic aberration 
in scripture was very restricted indeed. 

The locus classicus was always Q. 20: 63 OL>»ld Oda Og}. Suyiti’s 
synthesis includes the entire spectrum of textual treatment, as well as a 
conventional notice of dialectal usage: (2) in some dialects, e.g. of 
B. Kinana and B. Harith, the dual is expressed by aif in all three cases; 
(6) a pronoun anticipating the subsequent proposition (damir al-sha’n) 
has been omitted, i.e. O|,>LJ Glin 51; (c) in addition to the ellipsis 
assumed in (b) a further omission of an inchoative of which sdhiran is 
the predicate, ie. QI »l. kg) Glin 431; (d) inna in this locution signifies 
‘yes/surely/indeed’ and thus does not require casus obliquus; (e) ha is 
here an anticipatory pronoun (damir al-qissa), and the remainder of the 
‘proposition an independent predication, ie. OL LS GIS iQ}? At least 
two other kinds of solution had been earlier articulated. In addition to 
citing the dialectal usage (here of B. Balharith b. Ka‘b), Ibn Qutayba 
recorded appropriate variants (masahif) from two ‘companion’ codices, 
namely Ubayy Obake St ots Ol and Ibn Masiid Oflu dlia of or 
Obed Glos Ol or Qlale Qlie dl. 3 The exegetical character of such 
ascription has been noted.* Of equal interest was the view, attributed by 
Ibn Qutayba to ‘Asim Jahdari that one wrote Glia OJ and read pte Gl, 
thus providing explicit support for the ‘Uthman tradition on Jahn in the 
text of scripture, i.e. + aul doay Oto Sot bly sel Ml gn G5 Lily 
Ale fe euzll Ay SL alle Geuth Gpdl ancitng bod ad wyls 
Such was the solution proposed also by Abii ‘Ubayda in slightly different 
terms: § Osaitzg Ogtj: LT Olde CTs Lal G dlplLs pte O 
loo Laitly GEOI.® All of the ‘standard’ orthographic deviations, not 
only Q. 20: 63, but also 2: 177 (wal-sabirin: sabirin), 4: 162 (wal- 
muqimin:mugimin), and 5: 69 (wal-sabi’iin:sabi’in), could be and often 
were emended in this way.’ Other problems, semantic rather than gram- 
matical, might be exposed to the same treatment, e.g. Q. 56: 29 (wa-tal'in 
mandiidin for wa-talhin).8 


t See above, III p. 108, referring to Itgdn ii, 277-80. 

2 Itqdan ii, 273-4. 

3 Ta’wil, 36-7; see Jeffery, Materials, 146 and 60, respectively. 

+ See above, pp. 203-7. 5 Ibn Qutayba, Za’wil, 37; see GdQ iii, 4-5. 

© Majaz al-Qur’an ii, 21-3; see Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 264. 

7 e.g. Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 37; see above, III p. 108. 

8 Goldziher, Richtungen, 36; Zamakhshari adduced a scriptural analogy from Q. 50: 10, 
Kashshdaf iv, 461 ad loc. 
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The masoretic principle of 3°N> : P was perpetuated in the 425 : Lia} 
(ES: Sel 3) of the Muslim exegetes. Its application in the Quranic masorah 


may, in my opinion, be ascribed to calque rather than to inherent necessity. 
The methodological significance of such devices as ketib:gere and al tigra 
is generally seen to be evidence of a fixed, immutable text.! For the text 
of Muslim scripture standard deviations were anyway accommodated by 
the system of ‘canonical’ readings, within which a distinction between 
kitba and lafz merely symbolized an option (zkhtiydr).2 It will, I think, 
be conceded that formulation of the Biblical masorah included a period 
in which emendation to a still fluid text was not only possible, but in fact 
took place. The activities attributed specifically to the post-Talmudic 
masoretes exhibit only the final expression of a long and complex process, 
to which elements of the masorah like tiggunet soferim and migra soferim 
attest. For the Quranic masorah the concept of emendation is explicit 
in the principle of majaz as employed by Abii ‘Ubayda: for the solecism in 
Q. 20: 63 the gere (lafz) was expressly ‘correct’ (sawab). But emendation 
was not by any means limited to, perhaps not even primarily concerned 
with, irregularities of grammar and syntax. Exegetical, often dogmatic, 
ends were equally served. One example, ad Q. 37: 12, has been noticed ;4 
another was the alteration of allahu to allaha in Q. 4: 164, producing ‘Moses 
spoke to God’ rather than ‘God spoke to Moses’, a change reflecting 
Mu'*tazili circumscription of the notion of God’s speech.’ However, very 
few of Abii ‘Ubayda’s sixty shawahid required to be emended for reasons 
of dogma or doctrine.® 

Masoretic majdaz, like the grammarians’ principle of tagdir, had been 
formulated primarily with a view to obviating the angularities of scriptural 
syntax. The norm against which such were measured was often provided 
by scripture itself, but also and with increasing frequency by the data 
of profane literature. These might consist either of real, or contrived, 
examples of the usus loquendi (introduced by gawluka, ka-qawlika), or 
of loct probantes from Arabic poetry.’ In support of the dialectal origins 
of hadhani in Q. 20: 63, for instance, Ibn Qutayba adduced two lines of 


1 e.g. Barr, Comparative Philology, 45-6, 214-17; cf. Wiirthwein, Text, 12-22, 71-5. 

2 See above, pp. 205-7; and cf. Rabin’s reference to the ‘limited variability’ of the text 
of scripture attested also in Qumran, cited Gerhardsson, Memory, 37 n. 2. 

3 See Barr, op. cit., 219-21; Gerhardsson, Memory, 33-42, 43-55; and Gertner, 
“The Masorah and the Levites’, 266—70. 

4+ See above, p. 206. 

5 See above, I pp. 34-6, II pp. 81-4; Goldziher, Richtungen, 174-5: a more radical 
solution to the dogmatic problem which did not require textual emendation was deriva- 
tion of kallama in this passage from kalm (wound); cf. Zamakhshari, Kashshdf i, 590-1; 
but also Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 82. 

6 Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 256: three instances only, to which may be 
added, under no. 30, Q. 79: 30; see above, p. 220. 

7 See above, pp. 211-12, 216-18; and Wild, Das Kitab al-‘ Ain, 44 n. 16. 
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verse (anonymous) demonstrating the expression of both casus rectus 
and obliquus (dual) with alif.1 The eventual opposition, hardly unexpected, 
to that technique,? found unequivocal expression in the observation of 


Ibn Munayyir to Zamakhshari’s commentary ad Q. 6: 137: Lo,6 pols 
bel WL dy xt] tol 5 cee hs dos yl Aclye sel al ‘eta (Our purpose 


is not correction of scripture by reference to Arabic grammar, but, rather, 
correction/establishment of Arabic grammar by reference to scripture). 
It need hardly be remarked, in view of the role played by ‘Arabian 
eloquence’ in Quranic theology, that this admonition remained a very 
dead letter indeed. Lip-service to an ideal had, however, been expressed.* 

Another exclusively interpretative element of the Quranic masorah, and 
hence one which did not always require textual emendation, concerned 
the problem of juncture. An example was the question of pause after 


kadhdlika in the messenger formula <3 y DE UAT (1 SG/ SW) (Q. 19: 9, 
19: 21, 51: 30).5 The alternatives were to read with pause making the 
particle disjunctive, or without pause acknowledging the formulaic locution, 


i.e. 7 WK 7D. Zamakhshari appears to have preferred the former WAS 
Stir quai of chy SE fal ob A Gre HIT DM cf Sy ISIS 
The term for disjunctive syntax (Zamakhshari employed ibtada’) was 
usually isti’ndf, found already in Muaqfatil’s Tafsir ad Q. 3: 7, for which 
verse of course the argument was doctrinal and not at all syntactical.’ 
In his chapter on juncture (al-mawsil lafzan wal-mafsil ma‘nan) Suyiti 
provided several illustrations of that kind of theological grammar.® For 
Q. 7: 189-90 the charge of polytheism against Adam and Eve was made 
quite explicit by context (styag). But Adam was a prophet (nabi’) and 
therefore immune from sin (ma‘siim). A solution to the dilemma was found 
in the change of pronoun from dual to plural, making the referent of 


O55 pda le aul SLs not the inhabitants of Eden but the pagans of Mecca. 


Suyiiti called the trope thus isolated an example of ‘transition and digres- 
sion’ (al-takhallus wal-istitrad),9 ignoring conveniently the distinct likeli- 
hood that the form yushrikin reflected the pattern of verse segmentation 
at that point of the siira. On the other hand, it may be argued that not merely 


1 Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 36. 2 eg. Suyiti, Itgdn ii, 55. 

3 Ibn Munayyir, Intisadf, on the margin of Kashshaf ii, 69~70; cited also Goldziher, 
Richtungen, 50 n. 3; Ullmann, Ragazpoeste, 222-3 n. 10; see above, p. 168. 

* See above, II pp. 78-81. 5 See above, I pp. 12-13. 

6 Kashshdf iii, 6 ad Q. 19: 9. 

7 See above, p. 152; appearance of the technical term isti’ndf in Mudqatil, Tafsir, 
MS H. Hiisnii 17, 36", may well be a consequence of later redaction, cf. above, PP- 143-4. 

8 Itqan, naw‘ 29: i, 252-4, an appendix to his discussion of pausal phenomena (al- 
wagf wal-ibtida’): naw‘ 28: i, 230-51. 

9 See Mehren, Rhetortk, 130, 145. 
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the plural yushrikiin but the entire locution exhibits a formula of period- 
ization, and need not therefore be semantically related to the preceding 
Adam tradition.? 

Easily the most celebrated of such passages was Q. 106: 1 | ,235 OLY, 


for which the function of Jam as inchoative provoked some very imagina- 
tive grammatical theory.2 To those disatisfied with exegesis, textual 
emendation was possible: Siras 105 and 106 were read as a syntactical 
unit, for which of course support could be found in a ‘companion’ codex 
(i.e. Ubayy).3 But however the two siiras were written (generally with the 
disjunctive basmala) they were understood as a narrative unit attesting to 
God’s benevolence towards Quraysh.* Problems of the sort found at Q. 
106: 1 have also been noted in the transmission history of the Biblical text, 


e.g. ORVODDD vs. OO OD in Proverbs 26: 23, described by Barr as a 
‘graphic disturbance’.5 Ellipses and anacolutha in the Quranic text often 
exhibit ulogical juncture rather than defective syntax: for example, 
Abii ‘Ubayda’s inclusion under ellipsis (no. 3) of Q. 39: 73, in which the 
second dependent clause of the hattd idha construction is the following 
verse, introduced by the coordinate (!) conjunction waw.® 

Abi “Ubayda’s contribution to the Quranic masorah consisted primarily 
in the rationalization of solecism, but also in the resolution of synthesis 
and the alleviation of ellipsis. The periphrastic technique, later designated 
taqdir, was also applied to the resolution of trope (a kind of inverse meta- 
phor, as for Q. 12: 82) and to the elimination of anthropomorphism.’ For 
the history of the text of scripture one question in particular requires at 
least to be articulated, if not answered: was the principle of majdz/tagdir 
understood as emendation or as exegesis? Now, copies of the Qur’an, 
whether manuscript or printed, do not contain masoretic material, and 
may for that very reason be misleading: the impression is unmistakably 
that of a single ne varietur text. But even the most cursory examination of 
the masoretic literature must dispel that impression as illusory. The 
chronology of that literature indicates a period of approximately two 


1 See above, III pp. 113, 115, 117. 

2 Analysed in Birkeland, The Lord guideth, 102-30. 

3 Suyiti, [tgan i, 186; Jeffery, Materials, 179; sectarian appropriation of that view is 
significant only as an expression of opposition to the ‘Uthmanic recension, cf. GdQ ii, 
33 n. 4, 96 n. 3. 

* e.g. Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 319-20; and Birkeland’s interpretation, op. cit. 122-30: 
‘God’s intervention in history as the first stage of Muhammad’s prophetical experience’. 

5 Comparative Philology, 219; cf. also Gertner, “The Masorah and the Levites’, 247 
for Exodus 23: 2. 

6 See above, III pp. 114-15; Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 248, 255; Brockel- 
mann’s explanation of that phenomenon, GVG ii, 669, as ‘die Neigung des semitischen 
Sprachgeistes zu einfacher Satzbildung eine komplizierte Periode wieder in einfache For- 
men (zu zerlegen)’ cannot, in my opinion, be supported by Quranic examples. 

7 Wansbrough, op. cit. 254-9. 
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centuries during which the text of scripture was anything but stable. 
The major obstacle to reconstruction of the transmission history of that 
period is the character of the so-called ‘variant readings’, which is pre- 
dominantly exegetical: in other words all, or almost all, are clearly inter- 
pretations of the canon. Within the masorah their relative merits were 
assessed according to their respective degrees of attestation. The apparatus 
criticus resulting from such accumulation of essentially uniform materials 
exhibits a series of conventional modifications of one text. At the same 
time it conceals, and may have been meant to conceal (by means of the 
‘serial revelation’ argument),' the fundamental lines of cleavage that I 
have called ‘variant traditions’. But indirect notice of these may be thought 
to underlie the masoretic categories of wujith, nazar, mushtabihat, and 
majaz. Collation of parallel and divergent contexts, deductions from analo- 
gical and identical phraseology, rationalization of grammatical and syn- 
tactic irregularities: all of these presuppose a consciousness of recurring 
formulae and schemata. According to the theoretical postulates of the 
grammarians, a restored text (muqaddar) was at least as valid as its original 
articulation (malfiz).? Preservation and transmission of those restorations 
were for the masoretes tasks equal in importance to recording the canoni- 
cal text.3 The ‘limited variability’ of the canon was a fact, the “Uthmanic 
recension an article of faith. As such, exegesis and emendation might be 
seen as two names for the same process, and not as mutually exclusive. 
Like the halakhic concept of preference (éarjih), the masoretic principle of 
option (tkhttyar) contained an arbitrary element which never had to con- 
form to a single, fixed text. 

And yet one feature of masoretic exegesis, as contrasted with the 
haggadic and halakhic types, was the practice of adducing and (usually) 
of commenting on the entire text of scripture. A concern for the integrity 
of the text and for the structural relevance to one another of its parts was 
characteristic even of purely lexical analysis. For the analogical restoration 
of grammar and syntax it was indispensable. The ‘framework’ of masoretic 
exegesis was thus neither the narratio (haggadic) nor the juridical/doctrinal 
dispute (halakhic), but the canonical text itself, perceived as a unitary 
document. Within that framework ‘explicative elements’ like variae 
lectiones, lexical and grammatical explanation, analogy, periphrasis, and 
loci probantes from poetry were typical. All other elements may be re- 
garded as intrusive, and none more than authentication of the masorah 
(i.e. as apparatus criticus) by reference to traditions and to the circum- 
stances of revelation. That such should, none the less, figure in this genre 
of exegetical literature demonstrates, in my opinion, the chronological 
priority of the halakhah, in support of which a basis of traditional authority 


1 See above, I pp. 36-8. 2 Wansbrough, op. cit., 257, 264-5. 
3 See above, pp. 204-5. + See above, pp. 120-1. 
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(i.e. masorah) had to be formulated. In this context Gertner’s description 
of the separate origins and later juxtaposition/identification of Masorah 
and Masoreth is of some interest for the analogous process in Muslim 
exegetical literature, namely, the evaluation of rationally deduced (!) 
‘readings’ in terms of their respective degrees of attestation (the evolution 
diraya -> riwa@ya).! It was only after the articulation of law as divinely 
decreed that a scriptural canon was established, the result primarily of 
polemical pressure.? Once stabilized, the document of revelation was no 
longer exclusively the ‘word of God’ but also, and equally important, a 
monument of the national literature. In that capacity its service to the 
community, and to the cause of polemic, was unlimited. 


§. RHETORIC AND ALLEGORY IN EXEGESIS 


_ Acknowledgement of metaphor in the language of scripture could be as 
much an expression of piety as of aesthetic appreciation. Elimination of 
anthropomorphic imagery predicated of God was the primary form of 
that piety, practised by both Quranic and Biblical exegetes.3 But whatever 
the original motive, exegetical speculation was ultimately coupled with 
recognition of scripture as the articulation of literary forms and related to 
an attested rhetorical tradition. For example, both the obvious and quite 
unnecessary insertion (majaz) of ahl into Q. 12: 82 and the not so obvious 
but equally unnecessary insertion (tagdir) of amr into Q. 89: 224 were 
adduced by Sharif Murtada (d. 436/1044) as illustration of the particular 
capacity for figurative expression (majazat) of the Arabic language:s abc 
ASgrad cL bly pT aaid LLL dlodly Lert Vio jla dl oll dale ys ol 
yar | lj bel Gye GLE 1S) oily... oS gs able eben YL 
aod] le Fens UIT Lite pdyptiog people Eg Olu! Gal ii 
idee)! las (12: 82) dal Slay (89: 22) dh, clay LS gd OVo play 
a lb a3. Stress in that passage lay on the qualities of conciseness (jaz), 


brevity (ikhtisar), and ellipsis (hadhf) inherent in Arabic, thought for that 
reason inter alia to be superior to other languages. The shift of emphasis by 
means of which those and other phenomena of the scriptural style became 
points of departure for the elaboration of an extended corpus of literary 
theory is the subject of this, the concluding, section of these studies. 
The standard apologia for figurative usage in scripture would seem to 


i Gertner, op. cit., esp. 255-9. 2 See above, pp. 158-63, 194-5, 201-2. 

3 See Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 259 (Ibn Hazm), 262, 264 (Saadya), 266 
(Maimonides); cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 116 nn. 2, 3, 7- 

4 Wansbrough, op. cit. 254-5, 257, 259. 

5 GAL i, 404-5, Suppl. I, 704-6; Amaili ii (Takmila), 309-11. 
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presuppose an expressly formulated opposition to such, and occasionally 
indeed, that opposition was identified with scholars of the Zahiri, Maliki, 
or Hanbali schools.' In fact, even the alleged opponents of Quranic 
majaz were constrained, when confronted by anthropomorphisms at 
least, to resort to exegetical devices like tagdir for the resolution of meta- 
phor.? The apologia was none the less articulated, in a form both simple 


and effective, by Ibn Qutayba:3 rol Bie Or ul we Ogre Ue)] Ul, 

cy lie g (12: 82) JLS Y daly (18: 77) tap lec! oy wAS ail Iyas) 
S LAT jell Ob ole weelell AS 9 od 5 eg fe Ugloly pai Vige el 
5 Sg BY laa LA ST OF ILE Slot we UE and es 
pool Gerys bool lily 6 yes) coxly Speed! eSiby jatl. The truism 


that for the mimetic function of speech metaphor was indispensable 
symbolized formal and collective recognition of an exegetical factor 
common both to halakhic dispute (:khtilaf) and to masoretic emendation 
(majaz), namely that language could not be construed as having merely or 
exclusively an immediate (verifiable and quantifiable) relation to the data 
of experience it purportedly described. A good deal of halakhic exegesis 
turned upon that very point: e.g. derivation of a series of graded punish- 
ments for muharibiin from the syntactic sequence of Q. 5: 33,4 or the (per- 
haps) extreme argument according to which a blind husband could be 
excluded from the provisions of Numbers 5: 13.5 For the Quranic masorah, 
Abii ‘Ubayda’s majaz, when not directed to flagrant examples of gram- 
matical irregularity, was applied to idiom and conventionally ambiguous 
usage, rather than to the analysis of metaphor as consciously formulated 
imagery.® Ibn Qutayba’s monograph on the style of scripture exhibits the 
transitional employment of majaz: from an interpretative device to an 
aesthetic category. 

The earlier sections of that work are concerned primarily to refute 
allegations of solecism (lahn) and contradiction (tandqud) in the text of 
scripture, and belong thus almost entirely to the masoretic tradition 
(i.e. chapters I~V) as exemplified by Farra’ and Abii ‘Ubayda.7 It is in the 
middle sections (i.e. chapters VI—XII) that the author treated the pheno- 
mena of figurative language, after a general discussion, under six headings :® 
metaphor, inversion, ellipsis, repetition and pleonasm, metonymy and 


1 e.g. Suyiti, Ztgdn iii, 109. 

2 e.g. Ibn Hazm, see Goldziher, Zahiriten, 164-8. 

3 Ibn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 99. 4 See above, pp. 187-8. 

5 Gertner, “Terms’, 20. 

6 See above, p. 220. 

7 Ta’wil, 10-75; see above, p. 221 n. 1. 

8 Ta’wil, 76-229 subdivided: general (76-101), metaphor (102-41), inversion (142-61), 
ellipsis (162~79), repetition and pleonasm (180-98), metonymy and allusion (199-212), 
idiom (213-29). 
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allusion, idiom. At only one point (though admittedly conceivable in a 
number of other similar contexts) did he employ the locution wa-majdzuhu 
in the manner of Abi ‘Ubayda (i.e. ‘and its restoration is’ or ‘and it ought 


to read’), namely, for the not very problematic expression re & prey 


Q. 55: 31, interpreted as “And we will attend to you (scil. after long neglect 
and delay)’.1 That for Ibn Qutayba majaz did not only signify metaphor 
(istt‘dra) is clear not merely from the organization of his loci probantes 
but from his express declaration: cH jee = Toy 3) leew YI ly fas 9 

4.5.2 His illustrations of zsti‘ara range from examples of genuinely tropical 
usage, like the expression Glu 9 GES oa in Q. 68: 42, in which 
‘shank’ is a metaphor for resolution/energy (ce ys ya dl Cre oS oye rc 
oe eee Gd GLI! oul 45L,),3 across the onomatopoeic ejaculation 
uff in Q. 17: 23, explained as an instance of synaesthetic formation 
(U3 jxéy oly gf OLS Gye Hhde bi, Jey toetitie fols),4 to the 
standard example of ellipsis in Q. 12: 82.5 In view of the ubiquity 
as locus probans of Q. 12: 82 in exegetical literature, it is worth re- 
cording that this and other instances of ellipsis (hadhf) were not, when 
unaccompanied by a change in z‘rab, considered to qualify as figurative 
usage by the major theorist of Arabic rhetoric, ‘Abd al-Qahir Jurjani 
(d. 471/1078).¢ That argument, applied also to pleonasm (ztydda),’ drew 
attention to the essentially stylistic function of both phenomena by stressing 
the intentional dislocation of the entire utterance. Ellipsis and pleonasm 
were thus regarded as tropes and required to be appreciated, rather than 
merely clarified or emended. Ibn Qutayba’s inclusion of Q. 12: 82 under 
metaphor (isti‘dra) might be thought evidence of a similar, if somewhat 
less sophisticated, point of view. The fact that Q. 12: 82, together with 
2: 177 and 47: 13, was adduced also in his section on abbreviation/ellipsis 
(tkhtisar/hadhf) may betoken some indecision about that construction.® 
But the position of Ibn Qutayba in the evolution of rhetorical exegesis is, 
in my opinion, transitional, though his precise description of the nature of 
the ellipsis in Q. 12: 82 corresponds to that of Jurjani, ie. Glos Of 
a3 ae) cpexig uli, ad) lal ra) wl-Jl. It was that connection 
of ellipsis and pleonasm with syntactic function (2‘7ab) which was 
preserved in the exegetical tradition.° 

t Ta’wil, 77. 

2 Ta’wil, 101; cf. provisional definition of majdzat fil-kaldm, 15-16. 

3 Ta’wil, 103. 4 Ta’wil, 111. 

5 Ta’wil, 129, applied also to Q. 44: 29 and 47: 4. 

6 GAL i, 341-2, Suppl. I, 503-4; Asrdr al-Balagha, paras. 26/1-3; see Wansbrough, 


‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 255 n. 10. 7 Jurjini, Asrdr, paras. 26/4-10. 
8 Ta’uil, 162. ° e.g. Suyiti, Jigdn iii, 124-5, citing Zanjani and Qazwini. 
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Ibn Qutayba’s second category of majaz includes two kinds of ‘inversion’ 
(maglib): one semantic, the other syntactic. The first consists primarily of 


locutions per antiphrasin (acino S23 cll Wii 93 Ow sglaoJ! -y+9) employed 


as omen (tatayyur/tafa’ul) particularly in onomastica, but also as hyperbole 
(mubdlagha) and ridicule (istihza’). An example of hyperbolic usage, or 
more correctly perhaps of litotes, was zann (conjecture) for yagin (cer- 
tainty) in contexts of eschatological reference, in which of course there 
could be no question of ‘doubt’, e.g. Q. 2: 249, 18: 53, 69: 20.! Syntactic 
inversion, on the other hand, was for Ibn Qutayba hyperbaton, as in 
Q. 3: 40 ‘And old age has overtaken me’ for ‘I have attained old age’? 
Although he appears to have denied presence in the Qur’an of hysteron 
proteron (maqlib ‘ala ’I-ghalat),3 the inclusion of recognized ‘problem 
passages’ like Q. 2: 171 and 28: 76, as well as 18: 1-2, must be interpreted 
as tacit acknowledgement of such.+ None of the three exhibits the rhetorical 
~embellishment illustrated by Q. 3: 40. 

Similarly, Ibn Qutayba’s eight kinds of ellipsis include several examples 
of the rhetorically effective omission of an apodosis, e.g. in a hypothetical 
construction (Q. 13: 31), and in an oath (Q. 50: 1).5 But ellipsis is also 
represented by zeugma, e.g. Q. 10: 71 and 17: 23, and also by sheer care- 
lessness, e.g. Q. 38: 32 and 97: 1.© Mention there of the synthetic 
construction in Q. 83: 3 (wazanithum for wazanii lahum) can only be 
understood as a survival from the masoretic tradition.” 

In his treatment of repetition and pleonasm (takrar wa-ziydda) the 
author distinguished on the one hand repetition of narrative passages, 
duly related to the doctrine of ‘serial’ revelation (munajjaman|nujizman), 8 
and on the other, the verbatim repetition of specific locutions, as in Siras 
55 and 109.9 Reason for both, as for repetition of single words in verses 
like Q. 2: 196 and 7: 12, was emphasis and drill (tawkid wa-ifham), a 
view of that particular Quranic phenomenon which has informed all sub- 
sequent scholarship.!° Unlike Jurjani, Ibn Qutayba applied the term ziydda 
exclusively to (in his opinion) otiose elements like the particle bz in Q. 96: 
1,11 but also the word wayjh (face) in Q. 2: 115, 6: 52, 28: 88, and 76: 9, 


I Ta’wil, 142-4. 2 Ta’wil, 149. 

3 Ta’wil, 154. 

+ Ta’wil, 153-8; cf. Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 251-2 (nos. 24 and 25), and 
above, p. 220; Zamakhshari, Kashshdf ii, 702 ad Q. 18: 1-2. 

5 Ta’wil, 165, 173, respectively. 

® Ta’wil, 164, 167, and 174; the pronominal reference in Q. 97: 1 was in fact a matter 
of doctrinal significance, see above, II p. 62. 

7 Cf. Wansbrough, op. cit., 253 (no. 31) and 256. 

8 See above, I pp. 36-8. 

9 Ta’wil, 180-2; see above, I pp. 25-6. 

10 See above, III pp. 111-12. 

tt Thus also Abii ‘Ubayda, see Wansbrough, op. cit., 253 (no. 33) and 257. 
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exhibiting of course neither grammatical nor rhetorical, but rather doc- 
trinal concern for the anthropomorphic attribute.! 

Allusion (ta‘rid) was terminologically distinguished from metonymy 
(kinadya), though Ibn Qutayba’s analysis of the two was, rightly, synoptic.” 
The latter includes the kunya itself (onomastic), the kind of allusion com- 
monly resolved by haggadic ta‘yin, e.g. fulanan in Q. 25: 28,3 and finally, 
the generic application of the definite article, e.g. al-zdlim in Q. 25: 27 
or al-kafir in Q. 78: 40. The last represented a rhetorical elaboration of the 
halakhic khusiis/‘umiim argumentation.t For Ibn Qutayba, ta‘rid itself 
meant the kind of euphemism exhibited in Q. 18: 73 or the circumspection 
of Q. 34: 24. In both passages harshness was alleviated by recourse to 
circumlocution, but not to the extent of suppressing altogether the facts 
of ‘forgetting/forgetfulness’ and ‘error/sin’, respectively. The opposite of 


ta‘rid in that sense was tasrih; its synonym was tawrtya ( ot Pe os Sj9)5 
Of some interest for the development of rhetorical exegesis is comparison 


of Ibn Qutayba’s treatment of Q. 34: 24 with Abt ‘Ubayda’s grammatical 
cum dogmatic ‘restoration’.® 


It is in the section dealing with idiomatic expressions (entitled 43) be, 
olxx» Lal] » lb) that Ibn Qutayba adhered most closely to the masoretic 


tradition, treating in turn problems of morphology, tempora, juncture, 
number, and specification.? Three other elements belong more properly 
to rhetorical analysis: (a) imprecation as divine utterance (e.g. qatalahumu 
*llah in Q. 9: 30) was interpreted as hypothetical; (b) rhetorical questions 
were analysed as signifying affirmation (fagrir, as in Q. 20: 17), wonder 
(ta‘ajjub), or reproach (tawbikh) ; (c) prohibitives/imperatives might convey 
threat (tahdid), admonition (ta’dzb), even exemption (ibaha, as in Q. 62: 
10).8 Thus, majaz in the work of Ibn Qutayba, as for Saadya, might be 
understood to include not only trope, but also idiom and popular usage.° 
That the latter should be subsumed under the general rubric of rhetorical 
device may, in my view, be attributed to the dominant role of scriptural 
exegesis in the elaboration of Arabic literary theory. As in philology, so 
in rhetoric the tyranny of kingua sacra was not merely felt, but found 
expression as a criterion of excellence. However the dogma of 7'yaz 

1 Cf. Saadya ad Psalm 88: 15, in Wansbrough, op. cit. 264. 

2 Ta’wil, 199-204; that pattern of exposition was characteristic also of the later theor- 
ists, see von Grunebaum, Tenth-century Document, 38-9 n. 297. 

3 See above, pp. 135-6. 4 See above, pp. 169-70, 191. 

5 Ta’wil,210, but also the entire section, 204-12; thus considerably earlier than Zamakh- 
shari, pace Bonebakker, Tawriya, 27-8. 

6 Wansbrough, op. cit. 256-7. 

7 Ta wil, 213-29: morphology (228-9), tempora (227-8), juncture (226~7), number 
(218-26), specification (217-18). 

8 Ta’wil, 213-15, 215-16, 216-17, respectively. 

9 Wansbrough, op. cit. 265-6: references in nn. 79-80. 
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al-Qur’an was interpreted (theologically or rhetorically or both), compari- 
son of the profane and sacred styles was inevitable. A perfect illustration of 
the double standard applied to such comparison was the observation of 
Baqillani about a line from Imru’ ’I-Qays: that Jlody Gee cps greed LS 


ought to have read lgrcu3 lJ, and that even poetic licence could 


hardly justify interpretation of the pronoun md as feminine.' Now, in the 
light of such examples of wayward concord as Abt ‘Ubayda’s nos. 34 and 35, 
that stricture must appear harsh if not perverse.? But Baqillani’s contribu- 
tion to the science of rhetoric was marginal indeed: it was his merit as a 
theologian to formulate the i‘jaz argument in terms borrowed from the 
works of contemporary rhetorists, but not without the over-simplification 
inherent in synthesis.3 

With its application to the scriptural style, rhetorical terminology exhi- 
bited evidence both of mutation and of proliferation. Much of that was the 
consequence of seeking, and finding, in- the text of scripture at least one 
example of every figure known to the profane tradition. A trace of embar- 
rassment, not quite concealed even in the assertive and confident approach 
of Baqillani, led to increasing terminological differentiation in order to 
prove the divine origin of all rhetorical device. A minor but none the less 
significant illustration of that process was the evolution of the trope known 
as madhhab kalami: from conceit to the syllogistic formulation called 
enthymeme.* The figure itself appears to have been originally the parono- 
mastic epigram, of which a most artful example was composed and included 
in his rhetorical treatise by Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (d. 296/908) :5 


Ges dds IKK § Sip 

iglas Soca ee ee de oot 

luk, 0,573 cys 4S els 
Now, to locate in the document of Muslim revelation so cunning an artifice 
as that would have required considerable ingenuity, and it is hardly 
surprising that the earliest theorists, e.g. Jahiz and Ibn al-Mu‘tazz himself, 
denied its presence there. When eventually the madhhab kalami was 
discovered to be of scriptural origin, the figure had altered quite beyond 
recognition, the work of two late scholastic theorists: Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘ 
(d. 654/1256) and Khatib Qazwini (d. 738/1338). The locus classicus was 


Q. 21:22 Gadd aul YI gif aged OK 5) (If there were in them, scil. heaven 


* Baqillani, Ijaz al-Qur’dn, 161; trans. von Grunebaum, Tenth-century Document, 63. 

2 Wansbrough, op. cit. 253. 

3 See von Grunebaum, Tenth-century Document, 6 n. 43; id., Kritik, 87-100: the 
‘missing work’ (97) is Ibn Wahb, Burhan, cf. BSOAS xxxiii (1970) 616. 

4 See Wansbrough, ‘Note’, 55-63. 

5’ GAL i, 81; Kitab al-badi‘, 56; trans. Wansbrough, ‘Note’, 59. 

6 Kitab al-badi*, 53. 
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and earth, gods other than God, both would have perished), that verse 
being interpreted as an argument for a single author of creation. The 
transition from epigram to dialectic (with the suppressed middle term 
characteristic of the philosophers’ enthymeme) can only be explained by 
reference to the earlier inclusion under madhhab kalami of parodistic com- 
positions ridiculing the language of philosophers and theologians.! In the 
search for Quranic shawahid the element of parody had naturally been 
ignored, or forgotten, and each example exhibited, at least vaguely, a kind 
of apodictic syllogism: e.g. since the repetition of divine creation is easier 
than creation itself, it (scil. resurrection) is tpso facto possible (Q. 30: 27); 
the moon may vanish, but God does not vanish and therefore the moon 
cannot be God (Q. 6: 76); you are punished, but the sons (of God) are 
not punished, therefore you are not sons of God (Q. 5: 18).? For Ibn 
Abi ’1-Isba‘, Q. 21: 104 and all related assertions of the resurrection were 
employed to illustrate the madhhab kalami, the arguments an elaboration 
of the type employed by Qazwini for Q. 30: 27.3 It seems unlikely that 
madhhab kalami would, without the challenge offered by scripture, have 
evolved much beyond its employment as caricature of technical jargon, 


e.g.+ ; 
cheeod! kG) GIG ad GMT Urs) he eh 


Ja cast pabliees crm BS ged drubes 
Application of the term to so serious a subject as arguments in support 
of monotheism (the theme common to all of the scriptural shawahid) 
might be thought to require a very sharp divergence of the profane and 
sacred rhetorical traditions.5 It could even be argued that description of 
the phenomenon as exegetical appropriation of a profane terminus technicus 
is facile and simplistic.® 

Rather more complex than the mutation of madhhab kalami was the 
rhetorical-exegetical development of the figure originally called tafsir.7 
While for madhhab kalami retention of one name for three separate pheno- 
mena might justify a hypothesis of adaptation, the evolution of tafsir 
into laff wa-nashr (inter alia: versus rapportatt) involved changes in form, 
content, and nomenclature. The specifically exegetical residue from that 
compound process consisted of two Quranic constructions: the first 


or 


1 Wansbrough, ‘Note’, 58-62. 

2 Qazwini, Idah, in Shurih al-talkhis iv, 369-70. 

3 Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘, Badz‘ al-Qur’dn, 37-42; Suyiati, Jtgan iv, 52-5. 

+ Subki, “Aras, in Shurih al-talkhis iv, 372-3. 

5 Cf. Goldziher, Zahiriten, 133. 

© Cf. Wansbrough, ‘Qur’anic exegesis’, 469-70: it seems to me unlikely that Ibn Athir’s 
ma‘nd ’l-san‘a can have signified more than ‘schemata’ in general, cf. Heinrichs, Arabische 
Dichtung, 91 n. 3. 

7 Wansbrough, ‘Qur’anic exegesis’, 469-85. 
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represented by Q. 28: 73 a3 [pKa sledly Goll pN ee deny cys 
Abad cps Ipercly and 30: 23 cys pS Seals slavly Gl pbs Ll poy 
alai; the second by 2: 113 coylas gf fogm OF gy Vi dad! Goss oo [Sy 
and 2: 185... yaw fe of Lary OF cyeg dared edd! Kes Wed epi 


Vi. The syntactic phenomenon, of which the types were respectively 
designated mufassal (separate/diffuse) and mujmal (composite), was nothing 
more than a proposition containing a gloss in the form of a sub- 
ordinate clause. Hence, its original name: tafsir (subnexio). The 
difference between the mufassal and mujmal varieties lay in the ratio 
of elements in the gloss to those/that of the referent: in the former 
there were two or more in each, in the latter two or three in the gloss to 
one in the referent. Frequently adduced, and certainly the most graphic 


illustration of the mujmal construction was Q. 13:12 GyJl pp GU 505 
leaby 42.2 Now, the exegetical moment in the tafsir/laff wa-nashr evolu- 


tion was not quite the same as that in the development of madhhab kalami. 
In the latter the evidence suggested that Quranic loci had at all costs to be 
found for every component of rhetorical ornatus (badi‘);3 in the former a 
genuine problem of scriptural syntax, subtly identified with a trope well 
established in profane literature, was lent a kind of rhetorical legitimacy. 
One element common to both problems, however, deserves notice, namely 
justification of lingua sacra by reference to the data of profane rhetoric. 
In practice at least, if not in theory.+ 

For a figure conventionally represented by sequences of multiple 
imagery, e.g. 

Woy9 lady Ud S529  Gpadg ciie oily glut UT 

the role of mujmal constructions in exegesis remained oddly anomalous, 
despite the likelihood that the exegetical laff wa-nashr owed its name, if not 
its very existence, to just such constructions.’ Scholastic elaboration of the 
figure produced a number of useful modifications designed to accommodate 
an infinitely variable ratio of gloss-elements to referent-elements, e.g. jam", 
tafriq, tagstm, and combinations of all three.* The sharply defined distinc- 
tions between adverbial and relative constructions, and between explicit and 
implicit connection of gloss with referent, were thus gradually attenuated.” 
The final synthesis included apposition as well as attribution and predica- 
tion, so long as either referent or gloss contained at least two elements. 
All such phenomena could be covered by the term tafsir, if not always by 

t Wansbrough, op. cit. 478-82. 2 Wansbrough, op. cit. 475. 

3 Thus, the work of Ibn Abi ’l-Isba‘ might be described as the consummation of that 
begun by Ibn al-Mu'tazz. 

4 See above, p. 224. 5 Wansbrough, op. cit. 471, 481-3. 

6 Set out in Qazwini, Talkhis, in Shurith al-talkhis iv, 329-47; Mehren, Rhetorik, 
108-11. 7 Wansbrough, op. cit. 477-80, 483-4. 
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laff wa-nashr. That ‘tafsir’ was as much the product of concern for rhetoric 
as for ‘interpretation’ in general seems certain.' The polarity represented 
by tafsir:tawil, obscured in most varieties of exegetical literature, was 
for the most part maintained in rhetorical exegesis. 

In the Amali of Sharif Murtada, for example, ta’wil is employed 
throughout for the interpretation of scripture, of tradition (hadith), and of 
historical reports (akhbar), while tafsir designates, at least in the Supple- 
ment (takmila), the interpretation of poetry. The essentially literary 
character of that work is evident even in its external structure (Gmdali/ 
majalis), within which the analysis of poetry was skilfully and felicitously 
blended with that of the three basic forms of Arabic prose.? Despite pre- 
dilection for Mu‘tazili authorities and reasoning, the author’s generosity 
in matters of dogmatic controversy is ubiquitously apparent, and quite 
explicit in his observations on the question of juncture in Q. 3: 7: even 
if the rasikhiin were syntactically separated from allah, and such was by no 

-means necessary, it was essential to recall that their exegesis could in many 
instances be no more than conjectural. Murtada’s method was to adduce 
all possible aspects (wujith) equally weighted and documented, an example 
of which may be seen in his five proposals for reconstruction of the proble- 
matic syntax of Q. 2: 171.4 Only one of these required acknowledgement 
of the equivalence fa‘il: maf‘il (as in Abi ‘Ubayda), a typically masoretic 
device; the others reflected solutions of common sense based upon very 
reasonable, and obvious, suggestions of ellipsis, e.g. “The example of him 
who admonishes (wa‘iz) the disbelievers . . .’.5 Similarly, ad Q. 17. 85 the 
haggadic tale of a ‘rabbinical’ test of prophethood was rejected on the 
grounds that a question about the Spirit (rz), had it ever been posed, 
could not be a snare and therefore not the occasion which provoked the 
Quranic revelation.® 

The conspicuously rationalist approach of Murtada might also be applied 
to the logic of scriptural style, e.g. an isolated and somewhat ambiguous 


utterance in one of the Shu‘ayb traditions:7(Q. 7: 89) 5525 of OX Ly 
LS) aul elds Of Yi {i In reply to the question: could God will sin and/ 


or disbelief? he distinguished cultic and legal prescriptions (“tbadat wa- 
shar‘iyyat) from the elements of belief or dogma (z‘tiqadat), and produced 
seven arguments to demonstrate that for one who had professed his faith in 
God membership of any confessional community (milla) other than God’s 


1 See above, pp. 121, 154-6. 

2 See Goldziher, Richtungen, 114-17; id., ‘Fachr al-din al-Razi’, 216. 

3 Amali i, 439-42: majlis 33; cf. Jassas, above, pp. 151, 154-5. 

+ Cf. Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 251-2 (no. 25); and above, pp. 220, 230. 
5 Sharif Murtada, Amal i, 215-19: majlis 15. 

© Amali i, 11-12: majlis 2; see above, pp. 122-7. 

7 See above, I pp. 21-2: component VI in version A. 
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was impossible.! The phrase ‘unless our Lord God wills it’ could be under- 
stood only as acknowledgement of God’s infinite mercy, not as allusion to 
unpredictable and capricious behaviour. Mu ‘tazili theology drew its precepts 
from the intention, as well as from the formal expression of the theodicy. 
But Murtada could also express interest in the parts of speech, e.g. the 


particle kain Q. 42:11 6 4 AS urs) Was not to be interpreted as pleonastic 


embellishment (ziyada) to mithl, but as altering the quality of negation in 
laysa: from specific to generic, analogous to the relation of md in to ma.? 
In that argument the operative factor was the function of ka in the entire 
phrase, rather than merely as (tautological) proclitic, and the reasoning may 
be compared with that of Jurjani for the same construction.3 

Save for a very few isolated vestiges of the masoretic tradition, majaz in 
exegetical writings after Ibn Qutayba signified figure or trope. That 
scholar’s defence of metaphor in the language of revelation found expres- 
sion more precise and sophisticated with Jurjani, whose principal concern 
was to establish the role of context in figurative usage. His method was to 
stress the difference between the primitive/traditional symbolic value of 
separate words (e.g. yad as ni‘ma, or yad as qudra) and the variable func- 
tion of such in extended imagery (e.g. the impossibility of saying/writing: 
The ‘hand’ (as ‘benefit’/‘power’) manifested iteself in the Jand).4 Thus 
was formulated the antithesis majdz:hagiqa (tropical:veridical), differ- 
entiation of which required attention both to context (ta’lif/nazm) and to 
the psychological participation (ta’awwul) of the hearer/reader.5 The 
cardinal point of Jurjani’s thesis, however, lay in his insistence that the 
language of scripture was neither more nor less than the established lexical 
stock of Arabic as habitually employed by speakers of that tongue, and that 
the incidence of figurative usage, wrongly denied by some and equally 
wrongly exaggerated by others, corresponded to the character of the lan- 
guage as a whole, profane or sacred:6 4 US! as ,23 Ol ess OF L lily 
So yill Lgebool of Linh Las oo) Lo Il OF fleet Os Sel pony Ue 
lale edt Gab a) WIT. 2. Ys Ge BWI! oe oly ldgel ge 
Acct) ye Algdy lea Ls ppgarer ly paisbs raul 5 pglir ly hel 
cist 19 Lstocsig frtl9. The significance of that argument can hardly 
be overstated. Assessment of the Jingua sacra as partaking of the normal 
potential in Arabic for rhetorical embellishment and stylistic variation 

1 Amali i, 402-5: majlis 30. 

2 Amaii ii (Takmila), 311. 

3 Jurjani, Asrdr, paras. 26/5-8; Murtada did not, however, adduce the condition of 
change in the ¢‘rab in order to distinguish pleonasm from trope. 

4 Asrdr, paras. 21/1-16. 


5 Asrdr, paras. 23/3, 23/5, 23/10; Wansbrough, op. cit., 266. 
6 Asrdr, paras. 23/12-16, esp. 15. 
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was the acknowledged point of departure for the analysis of scripture as 
literature. Even the heavy-handed tactics of theologians concerned to 
demonstrate the inimitability of the Qur’dn or the divine origins of the 
Arabic language addressed to Muhammad never quite obscured that basic 
premiss. Among the several disciplines competent exegetes were ex- 
pected to acquire figured the rhetorical trivium: ma‘ani, bayan, badi‘.1 In 
his final synthesis of the Quranic sciences Suyiiti devoted seven chapters 
to the components of scriptural rhetoric.? 

In Suyiiti’s synoptic survey of the exegetical tradition categorical 
distinctions were inevitably effaced and terminological niceties blurred. 
The binary opposition majdz:hagiga was, for example, not demonstrated 
but merely asserted. Following what must have been the tradition from 
Jurjani, majdz was described as either conceptual (agi) or formal (lughawt), 
exhibited respectively in compound constructions (tarkib) and in individual 
words (mufrad).3 An example of the former was Q. 8: 2 ‘When His signs 
are recited to them they are increased-in faith’, in which the causality 
inherent in ‘increase’ was related to the fact of recitation; an example of the 
latter would be Q. 55: 27 “The face of your Lord endures’, in which ‘face’ 
stood in place of being/essence (dhat). The first example might qualify as 
a general illustration of tropical usage, the second only as an exegetical 
constant (to eliminate anthropomorphism) in the scriptural lexicon. 
Majaz had indeed become, with specific reference to the Qur’in, a vague 
and general designation of all phenomena requiring to be understood other 
than literally, and finally included most of the textual irregularities noted 
in the masoretic tradition, e.g. ellipsis, repetition, concord, and morpho- 
logy. But in Suyiti’s discussion, a curious and illogical blend of the 
material inherited from both Abi ‘Ubayda and Jurjani, there is a token 
effort to circumscribe the field of majaz by excluding or at least questioning 
the inclusion precisely of ellipsis, emphasis, simile, metonymy, chiasmus, 
and apostrophe.’ Trope in scripture remained thus a subject of unresolved 
controversy. One refinement in particular deserves notice: a kind of com- 
pound majaz (majaz al-majaz) was perceived in verses like Q. 7: 26 “We 
have caused to descend upon you raiment’, analysed as rainfall producing 
flax from which garments could be made.® That postulate of divine 
causality in three stages exhibits a greater concern for dogma than for 
rhetoric, but might be thought to reflect at least roughly Jurjani’s very 
subtle discussion of the fantastic aetiology (ta‘lil takhyil:) amply attested 
in profane literature.” The application for theological purposes of aesthetic 
criteria tended to result in mechanical formulations of the sort produced 

1 According to one tradition 15 such; see Suyiti, Jégdn iv, 185-8. 

2 Itgan, anwa“* 52-8: iii, 109-289. 

3 Asrdar, paras. 22/10, 25/1-2; Itqdn iii, 109-10. 

4 Itqan iii, 111-23. S Itgdn iii, 124-6. 

© Itqan iii, 127; cf. Isaiah 55: 10-11. 7 Asrdar, paras. 16/1-24. 
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in abundance by the later schoolmen.? That tendency is perfectly illus- 
trated in Suyiiti’s discussion of ornatus (badi‘), in the course of which and 
on the authority of Ibn Abi ’!-Isba‘ no less than forty-three separate figures 
were found in the text of scripture. The long and complex history of most, 
if not all, of those figures would undoubtedly show, as for madhhab kalami 
and laff wa-nashr, some very arbitrary procedures of identification and/or 
of adaptation. The models, as well as the terminology, were indisputably 
profane in origin. The contrary might be asserted, but could not be demon- 
strated. Another, related instance has been noted: despite theological 
objections to their similarity, description of Quranic verse segmentation 
was derived, with very little modification, from the technical vocaculary 
pertinent to rhymed prose.3 

The detection and analysis of rhetorical convention in scripture went 
some way towards the isolation of typical structures, but not quite so far as 
recognition of traditional schemata.* In Muslim exegetical literature the 
rhetoric of scripture was defined in terms of the particular historical and 
psychological relationship between God and His prophet. In Orientalist 
scholarship the cynosure was shifted just slightly from there to the relation- 
ship obtaining between the prophet and his public, a point of view already 
implicit and occasionally explicit in the Muslim tradition. ‘That approach 
to scriptural rhetoric is adequately illustrated in the studies of Sister, 
Metaphern und Vergleiche im Koran(1931); and Sabbagh, La métaphore dans 
le Coran (1943). An element common to both is a description of imagery 
which could almost be called sociological: the acquisition by one man 
of linguistic expressions within a cultural environment whose components 
were familiar and verifiable because so widely and well attested. Now, the 
examination of available source materials, such as I have attempted in these 
studies, would hardly seem to support the assumption of Urerlebnis 
exhibited in the analyses either of Sister (e.g. ‘Die Natur: Himmel und 
Gestirne, Gewitter, Farben, Landschaft, Tierwelt, Pflanzen; Der Mensch 
und sein Leben: KG6rperteile, Familie, Freudenbote, Gesellschaft, Land- 
wirtschaft, Kunst und Handwerk’, etc.) or of Sabbagh (e.g. ‘La nature: 
l’homme: les parties du corps humain, les fonctions et l’activité du corps; 
la vie sociale’, etc.). However, even so primitive a classification of meta- 
phorical usage could be helpful, not of course for tracing the literary 
education of Muhammad nor for depicting the rustic origins of Islam, but 
for semasiological analysis of the scriptural lexicon.’ Secondly, the same 
information might provide a statistical account of formulaic structures and 


1 See Wansbrough, ‘Note’, 55-7, 61. 
3 See above, III pp. 116-17. 
4 See above, I pp. 1-33; III pp. 111-18. 


5 See above, pp. 215-16; it is precisely that element which is absent from Allard’s 
‘analyse conceptuelle’. 


2 Itqan, naw‘ 58: iii, 249-89. 
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, systems, and hence a clue to the composition of scripture.! Finally, and in 
' Iny view of greatest significance, would be an analysis of figure and trope 
in terms of archetypal patterns, that is, as the topoi and schemata of mono- 
theistic revelation. From the premiss of Bildungserlebnis, in other words, 
the material assembled by Sister and Sabbagh, like that made available 
in the studies of Horovitz and Speyer, could be profitably pressed into the 
service of Quranic form criticism. Bound, as it has been, to the framework 
of a very dubious chronology, that same material is unlikely to produce 
more than pseudo-history. 
An example of archetypal imagery in which, moreover, the source is 


quite explicit may be seen in Q. 62: 5 roa) aly gl Ighee cpl jes 
[Gaal heres y lors! J&T le glow as designation not merely of the ignorant 


scholar, but also (polemically) of all those unable or unwilling to 
perceive the ‘true meaning’ of God’s word: ODD Nw Tn.2 Now the 
Quranic mathal, is primarily an extended simile, and was classified, some- 
what arbitrarily, by Suyiiti as either explicit (zahir) or implicit (Rdmin).3 
The term itself occurs in scripture eighty-eight times, often with darabna 
e.g. Q. 30: 58 fas cys OL wl te G yLW lye aig, occasionally with 
Sarrafnd, e.g. 17: 89 jee B cy OL al laa G yrll Lipo iy. Its basic 
function is that of exemplum, and as such mathal may be regarded as 
synonymous with dya, hadith, and naba’.5 ‘That functional equivalence is 
stressed in Q. 24: 34 gle cpl gs Whey Slee OLT pI WT aay 
Cel) dis oeg oshs cy» exhibiting a parallelism of aya and mathal 
identical to that of ot and mashal in Ezekiel 14: 8 o°9wn'?) MR? IAPMIAwM. 
On the other hand, the literary character of the Quranic mathal necessi- 
tates a distinction between it and the other narrative categories: it is 
intentionally anonymous and hence expressly symbolic.® Its range is thus 
not that of the Biblical mashal, which included taunt, oracle, poem, and 
song.” 

It is with acknowledgement by the exegetes of the mathal’s symbolic 
quality that I am here concerned. Its functional value as exemplum was not 
thereby diminished, but rather, and perhaps predictably, enhanced. A point 


1 See above, I pp. 47-9. 

2 Cf. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 90; Hirschfeld, Researches, 94 n. 61; Sister, ‘Meta- 
phern’, 126 n. 2; Speyer, Erzdhlungen, 437, 441, 461; Ahrens’ proposed parallel with 
Matthew 23: 5, in ‘Christliches im Qoran’, 165, might almost be described as perverse. 

3 Jigaén, naw‘ 66: iv, 38-45. 

4 Cf. Sister, ‘Metaphern’, 115-16. 5 See above, I pp. 18-20. 

6 See Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 7, 25; a number of specimens were discussed, always 
from the point of view of the prophet’s calculated appeal to his audience, by Hirschfeld, 
Researches, 83-97; and Buhl, ‘Vergleichungen’, 1~11. 

7 See Eissfeldt, Einleitung, 73-100, 106-9; Johnson, ‘Mashal’, 162-9; the equivalence 
hia’ jrajaz: mashal as taunt (Spotilied) was noted by Goldziher, Abhandlungen i, 44, 80. 
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d’apput was provided by Q. 25: 33 “unl s odk Slee VI lees sk Ys 
| «023, in which mathal is antithetically juxtaposed to truth (/aqq) but also 


to interpretation (tafsir). In the polemical context of that verse, mathal was 
traditionally glossed ‘falsehood’ (butlan),! but not without allusion to the 
notions of challenge (su’4/) and enigma (‘ajab).2 The mathal contained an 
invitation to exegesis. From the antithesis mathal:haqq was derived a 
number of interpretative procedures designed not only to locate figurative 
usage in the text of scripture but also to justify reading there several levels 
of symbolic meaning. Such did not ever eliminate entirely haggadic efforts 
to connect the mathal with known historical figures (ta‘yin), or to identify 
the occasion of its utterance (tanzil), of which several not very persuasive 
examples may be read in Suyiti.3 The extent to which exegetes might have 
perceived a distinction between historical fact and historical truth, between 
Wirklichkeit and Wahrheit, poses something of a problem. For the Tal- 
mudic antonyms mashal: emet, Loewe found no evidence of that distinction, 
though mashal itself was one of the thirty-two middot.* In Muslim exegesis 
a basic ‘historical’ reference was seldom neglected, though often only as 
prelude to excursions into allegorical analysis.5 

As an exegetical instrument mathal might designate rudimentary theo- 
logical symbolism derived from imagery so traditional that a consciousness 
of figurative usage was not even necessary to its understanding: e.g. 
dari‘ as the unnourishing food of the damned in Q. 88: 6, or zabad as the 
foam or dross of the purifying torrent and fire in Q. 13: 17.6 Such was 
described by Jurjani as linguistic (Jughawi), as opposed to conceptual 
(‘aglt) coinage: dari‘ remained food, and zabad foam/dross.” Ibn Qutayba’s 
description of both as mathal (the term actually occurs in Q. 13: 17) may 
be thought to have referred not to the words dari‘ and zabad, neither of 
which was metaphorically employed, but to the eschatological context of 
both passages. The notion of ‘likeness’ inherent in mathal rested thus not 
upon the apprehension of metaphor, but upon assent to the author’s 
intention. The ‘parable’ could be symbolic, even allegorical, but did not 
require analysis as metaphor. Related to the technical use of mathal in 
exegesis, and the source of some terminological confusion, was the descrip- 
tion of certain types of metaphor as tamthil. That practice can be justified 
by the semantic element of ‘representation’ common to most if not all 
formations from the root m-th-l, but is none the less misleading. Moreover, 

? e.g. Zamakhshari, Kashshdf iti, 279 ad loc. 

2 Cf. Buhl, ‘Vergleichungen’, 11. 

3 Itgan iv, 39-41; cf. also Hirschfeld, Researches, 87 n. 8, who could himself not resist 
the temptation, e.g. 95 ad Q. 7: 176. 

* Loewe, “The “plain” meaning’, 172-5; see Strack, Introduction, 97 (no. 26); Bacher, 
Terminologie i, 121-2, ii, 121. 


5 See below, pp. 242-5. § ¥bn Qutayba, Ta’wil, 49 and 251, respectively. 
7 See above, pp. 236-7. 
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the precise nature of the metaphor(s) qualified ¢amthil was never satisfac- 
torily defined. Zamakhshari, for example, ad Q. 33: 72 ‘We offered (Our) 
covenant/trust to the heavens, the earth, and the mountains’, sought to 
distinguish two kinds of image (taswir): (a) tamthil, derived from empirical 
data (muhagqqaqat), and (b) takhyil, derived from hypothetical data (mafrii- 
dat), the two being equally conceivable and equally dependent upon an 
exercise of imagination.! If Q. 33: 72 exhibited, in the opinion of Zamakh- 
shari, the takhyil variety, other verses admitted of both interpretations, 
e.g. Q. 41: 11 ‘He addressed Himself to heaven while it was still smoke and 
said to it and earth “Come willingly or unwillingly” ’, which contained a 


trope that could be either tamthil or takhyil: jou) GA) jee! os say 
Aedes Og Of jy Gated? or Q. 59: 21 ‘Had We allowed this 
Qur’an to descend upon a mountain you would have seen it humbly 
collapse from fear of God’, which was both: (| isei9 (jaded 99.3 It might 


well be argued that the operative factor in all three examples is not 
metaphor at all, but prosopopoeia/fictio personae.* Acceptance of the image 
as empirically or as hypothetically derived was not a problem of rhetoric 
but of dogma. 

The role of tamthil as metaphor found better attestation in the tradition 
of profane rhetoric.° For Jurjani metaphor was of two kinds: (a) those 
derived from physical and other sensorily perceptible data whose appre- 
hension required no interpretative process (ta’awwul); (b) those derived 
from an intellectual/conceptual (‘aqli) relation requiring interpretation. He 
called the former tashbih, the latter tamthil.7? An example of the tashbih was 
“He is a lion in battle’, of the tamthil ‘His argument is as clear as the sun’, 
the clarity of the sun (as opposed to its heat, brightness, etc.) requiring 
the additional qualification that nothing come between it and the eye of the 
beholder. Description of the Qur’an as ‘light’ was thus tamthil, and the 
word ‘light’ so employed a mathal for the Qur’an.? The basis of tamthil/ 
mathal was not linguistic and, strictly speaking, not metaphorical, though 
confusion may seem inevitable. Use of tamthil as analogy contributed to 
that confusion: appearance together of the terms ashbah and amthal, as 
well as the employment of tashbih and tamthil in the sense of ‘assimilation’ 


1 Kashshaf iti, 565. 

2 Kashshdf iv, 189. 

3 Kashshaf iv, 509. 

+ See Wansbrough, ‘Periphrastic exegesis’, 250 (no. 14). 

5 See Goldziher, Richtungen, 131-4; and cf. Bonebakker, Tawriya, 24-7 for Zamakh- 
shari’s use of takhyil. 

6 Cf. von Grunebaum, Tenth-century Document, 15 n. 123. 

7 Asrar, paras. 5/1-5, 14/1~-3. 

8 Similarly, wine might be a tamthil for prophecy, but hardly a ‘metapnor’, pace 
Wieder, Scrolls, 85 n. 3 citing Fasi, Jami‘ ii, 52. 
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(juxtaposition of things similar), are amply attested.! That imagery draw 
upon ‘analogous’ formations could not, after all, be thought to represent a 
strain upon the resources of any language. But for the terminology of 
rhetorical exegesis it is more accurate and convenient to maintain a strict 
separation of mathal from metaphor. The latter was bound by linguistic 
considerations which could not be, or in practice at least were not, 
applied to the range of the former. 

In his treatment of mathal Suyiti adduced (anonymously) the following 


definition:? Ql341 G cdl WY Gobet Sy Gel Fed JS Ob 
led ns gail dle. There the role of the scriptural mathal is ex- 


plained as an aid to comprehension, achieved by report to the personifi- 
cation of concepts. The reference, in my opinion, can only be to allegory, 
of which the prosopopoeic verses adduced by Zamakhshari as tamthil/ 
takhyil might be held to contain a pale reflection.3 For those, at least, the 
antithesis mathal:hagq is appropriate. The Talmudic application of mashal 
also included, in addition to parable, allegorical interpretation, e.g. the 
fables of Jotham (Judges 9: 7-20) and Joseph (2 Kings 14: 8-14).4 Now, 
the designedly esoteric characterer of the Quranic mathal was explicit in 


the text of scripture (Q. 29: 43): YI Uglies Ly pl les 23 Jk LY3g 
OgJtlJl, an admission of Deutungsbediirftigkeit comparable to Matthew 


13: 10-13.5 The assumption of those exegetes not concerned with identi- 
fication of dramatis personae or with relation of the mathal to a remembered 
historical event (real or fictive) was of emblematic language, by means of 
which levels of significance could be discerned in scripture. 

These levels were not mutually exclusive, but rather, parallel and com- 
plementary. Ultimately incorporated into standard works in the exegetical 
tradition, that principle was concisely set out in the introduction to the 
Tafsir of Sahl Tustari (d. 283/896):° da,)1 hy VI OLD cp 2l cye Ley 
LIA. sessile eal obits sl (pla geass dag Gblby alb Gk. 
aul ope Uys Ley ot SI be Q1Hl 4] chess (gst 9 Every Quranic. 
verse had thus four ‘meanings’: zahir (literal), batin (symbolic), hadd (pre- 
scriptive), and maila‘ (spiritual). My translations are only approximate: in 
view both of their number and order of appearance correlation with the 
quadrivium of medieval Biblical exegesis may be justified :7 

' See above, pp. 166-7; Goldziher, Zahiriten, 104-5; Tahanawi, Ist?lahat, 1193-4. 

2 Itgan iv, 38. 3 See above, p. 241. 4 Bacher, Terminologie i, 122. 

5 Also Mark 4: 10-3, Luke 8: 9-10; one of these passages, probably Matthew 13, was 
mentioned by Suyiti, Jtgén iv, 39. 

6 GAS i, 647; Tafsir, 3; adduced anonymously and abbreviated in Suyiati, IJtgdn iv, 
196~7; see above, II] pp. 104~5. 

7 See Lausberg, Handbuch, para. goo (according to Rabanus Maurus); Richter, Exe- 
gese, 15, 174-90. 
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zahir: historia 
batin: allegoria 
hadd:tropologia 
matla’ : anagoge 


While, in the Muslim tradition, the rich possibilities of polysemy and multi- 
valence had already begun to be exploited by elaboration of methods 
derived from the principles of wujih and ta’wil,’ it is worth noting that 
the schematic arrangement of four levels of ‘meaning’ for every (!) scrip- 
tural verse exhibited considerable refinement of the earlier binary opposi- 
tion muhkam:mutashabth|mushtabth, in which theoretically (at least), only 
the latter were susceptible of more than one ‘correct’ interpretation. The 
fourfold system was, moreover, first formulated and invariably advocated 
by exegetes whose concern with the literal sense (historia: secundum 
litteram), even when expressly declared, was minimal. Here devoid (or 
nearly so) of the polemically charged connotations of halakhic usage,? the 
term zahir was reduced to little more than a point of departure for symbolic 
and eschatological speculation. Coexistence of four semantic values implied 
both equality and independence of function: Jerusalem was thus the 
capital of the Jews (Historia), the church of Christ (allegoria), the soul of 
man (tropologia), and the city of God (anagoge).3 The Muslim designation 
of that phenomenon was tatbig, described by Suyiiti as a kind of symbolic 


parallelism:* p> St das olla} kd cus fe le alyb Je Uepadl. An 
example is the interpretation imposed upon Surat al-Fil by the Sifi Ibn 
‘Arabi (d. 638/1240): in the historical attack of Abraha on the Meccan 
sanctuary was reflected the assault of the powers of darkness upon the soul 
of man, and in its repulsion deliverance of the soul from the snares of 
fantasy by the powers of intellect.5 The exegetical principle itself might be 
described as tropologia, and its relation to historia defined as tatbiq.® 
Symbolic parallelism is the necessary substratum of all allegory, as well 
as of irony and caricature. Its success required uninterrupted consciousness 
of the literal ‘ground’, the source of whatever persuasive power the imagery 
of superimposed levels (whether allegoria, tropologia, or anagoge) might 
possess. The relation is one of counterpoint, present in allegory both as 
creative mode and as exegetical device.” It might not be unjustified to see 
in Philonic allegorism an identical set of postulates, for which paremphasis 
expressed the counterpoint between literal (phaneros) and symbolic 


See above, pp. 154-6, 208-12. 2 See above, pp. 150-1, 152-3, 187-8. 
Lausberg, Handbuch, loc. cit. 
Itqdn iv, 195; read possibly hagd’tg for daga’tg. 

5 Cited Goldziher, Richtungen, 242-4; see above, I pp. 42-3. 

6 Pace Goldziher, loc. cit., who contrasted tatbig with ta’wil (the latter described as 
‘wirkliche Allegorie’), following Ibn ‘Arabi. 

7 Cf. Frye, Anatomy of Criticism, 89-92: the ‘contrapuntal technique’. 
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(hyponoia) levels of significance.! In Suyiti’s definition of tatbig, the 
elements linking literal expression (musis/zawahir) with arcane meaning 
(daqa@’tq : ?haqda’iq) were designated ‘concealed allusions’ (ishdrat khafiyya), 
or better ‘signs’? The linkage which followed upon apprehension of the 
sign was called i‘tbar (transition).3 Unlike tatbiqg and ishdra, which were 
corollaries of the agreement to recognize manifold ‘meaning’, 1‘tibar was a 
reference to procedure.+ It was not, however, 1‘tibdr, but ta’wil which 
became the generic designation of symbolic exegesis. Reason for termino- 
logical development lay, of course, in the close association of ta’wil with 
the concepts of polysemy/homonym (wujith). The antithesis ta’wil:tafsir 
acquired new significance. From an almost neutral description of rational, 
as contrasted with traditional, interpretation,> ta’wil became first a collec- 
tive expression for all save literal exegesis (gahir), and finally an epithet of 
abuse for irresponsible, as contrasted with ‘respectable’ scriptural exegesis 
(tafsir). Polemical reference to ta’wil was nearly always abusive, e.g. in 
the writings of Ibn Hazm.® Among practitioners of ta’wil, the term tafsir 
described the necessary first step (historia) of any interpretation, but no 
more than that, e.g. in the work of Ibn “Arabi.” Patronization of tafsir by 
Sufi exegetes found a complement in the criticism of their methods by 
opponents who perversely rejected Siifi exegesis precisely because it was 
not ‘tafsir’.8 
In Tustari’s work symbolic interpretation is primitive and archetypal. 

The equivalence scripture: light (qur’dn: nur) was, for example, justified 
by reference to the intermediate term ‘guidance’ (hud@), derived explicitly 
from Q. 42: 52 and implicitly from 24: 40.9 Ad Q. 2: 269 wisdom (kikma) 
represented self-discipline in adversity, elimination of carnal appetites, 
and spiritual vigilance. Wisdom also comprehended all of the sciences, the 
basis of which was Sunna. Similarly, knowledge (‘tlm) was essentially 
arcane, and those granted access to it (al-rasikhin fil-‘tlm) the special reci- 
pients of divine favour.1° Ad Q. 24: 35 the image illumination/wisdom was, 
not unexpectedly, elaborated in some detail: i.e. divine light, the light of 
Muhammad, the heart of the believer incandescent with the illumination 

See Loewe, “The “plain” meaning’, 143-51, esp. 148. 

Goldziher, Richtungen, 225-7: ‘Hindeutungen’. 

Goldziher, op. cit., 245-51: ‘Hiniiberschreiten’. 


» § 
2 
3 
4 Pace Goldziher, loc. cit., where i*tibdr is defined as the halakhic application of tatbiq. 

5 See above, pp. 154-5. 

6 Goldziher, Zahiriten, 132 n. 2; id., Vorlesungen, 108, 159. 

7 Goldziher, Richtungen, 224-57, esp. 239 n. 2. 

8 See the discussion in Suyiti, Itgdn iv, 194-8; that view was to some extent shared 
even by moderate Safi exegetes, e.g. Suhrawardi, see Goldziher, op. cit., 186 n. 1; 
Jullandri’s unqualified description of Sifi exegesis as ‘tafsir’ is simplistic and misleading, 
as is his distinction between ‘symbolic tafsir’ (ishdri/ramzi) and ‘speculative tafsir’ (nazari), 
cf. his study ‘Qur’anic exegesis’, 105-19. 

9 Tustari, Tafsir, 5. 

10 Tustari, 32-3, and 36-7 ad Q. 3: 7. 
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of divine unity, and finally, the Qur’an as lamp: knowledge its light, com- 
mandments its wick, and purity its oil.! 

It is precisely such straightforward substitution/transfer which character- 
ized this earliest symbolic exegesis: e.g. umm al-qura in Q. 42: 7 was both 
Mecca (zahiruha) and the human heart (batinuha), its environs the members 
of the human body; lawh mahfiiz in Q. 85: 22 was the breast of the believer, 
in which truth might abide.? Underlying interpretation of that kind was 
the acceptance of extended simile: the extent to which it may justifiably 
be described as allegory depends upon the nature of the scriptural passage 
subjected to exegesis. Tustari’s work contains almost no commentary on 
the ‘narrative’ sections of the Qur’an, that is, those which would lend 
themselves most easily to the action: imagery transfer typical of allegory 
(e.g. Siras 12 and 18). The technique of dramatic allegorization found later 
and full expression in the writings of Ibn ‘Arabi.3 Earlier traces may be 
seen in commentaries ascribed to Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) where, for 
example, the ascension of Muhammad (mi‘raj al-nabi) was analysed as a 
threefold passage: from Mecca to heaven (malakit), from Medina to power 
(jabariit), and from birth back to his creator.* 

Recourse to symbolic interpretation was very much a characteristic of 
sectarian exegesis, for an important part of which the names of Ja‘far and 
his father Muhammad al-Bagir were significantly authoritative. But a more 
appropriate, because datable and indisputably authentic, illustration of that 
particular technique is found in the Tafsir of Qummi (d. 309/921).5 There, 
ad Q. 14: 24-6, the mathal contrasting the good and the evil word (Ralima) 
with the good and the evil tree (shajara) was interpreted as reference to the 
contrasting histories of the prophetical progeny (ah/ al-bayt) and the dis- 
believers (Rafiriin), with concomitant elaboration of the imagery derived 
from root, branch, and leaf.6 Ad Q. 15: 87 the seven mathani were under- 
stood to refer to the Shi‘l imams,’ and ad Q. 18: 60-82 the long dialogue 
between Khidr and Misa was related to a prognosis of Muhammad’s 
appearance as herald of the true faith. The device by which agency in the 
narratio was transformed into imagery appropriate to the Islamic theodicy 
could be construed as allegory, but because of the specifically historical 
mention in such exegesis, it may more accurately be described as typology.® 
The historicization or actualization of scriptural imagery is the converse 
and complement of allegorical interpretation, and both require assent to 


1 Tustari, 103. 2 Tustari, 128-9 and 180, respectively. 

3 See Goldziher, Richtungen, 233. 

4 GAS i, 528-31, e.g. 529 no. 2; MS Nafiz Pasha 65, 70o’-1" ad Q. 17: 1; see above, 
II pp. 67-9. 

5 See above, pp. 146-7; and Goldziher, op. cit. 279~309. 

6 Qummi, Tafsir i, 369. 

7 Qummi, i, 377; cf the emendation/exegesis umma:a’imma, above, p. 167 n. 4. 

8 Qumnii, ii, 37-40; see above, pp. 127-8. 

9 Cf. Lausberg, Handbuch, para. 901; Seeligmann, ‘Midraschexegese’, 167-76. 
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the symbolic quality of the schemata of revelation. Definition of those 
schemata as the projection of cultural and spiritual ideals into history, or 
as the refraction of history in poetic imagery, will depend upon the use to 
which they are being put: whether as rhetorical device (synthetic) or as 
exegetical technique (analytic). 

In Biblical literature the terms employed for typological exegesis 
originally designated the interpretation of dreams, i.e. patar and peshar. 
The ‘prognostic exegesis’ of sectarian Judaism, Qumranic and Karaite, 
consisted exclusively of typological equivalents drawn from different but 
allegedly parallel historical processes.2 While it is certainly tempting to see 
in the Islamic term tafsir a reflex of patar/peshar,3 the literary evidence 
provides little support for the conjecture. The hapax legomenon in Q. 25: 
33 referred not to dream nor to scripture, but to mathal, and the origin of 
iafsir as terminus technicus belonged to the tradition of profane rhetoric.* 
Now, the Quranic equivalent of p-t-r in Genesis 40: 8 and of p-sh-r in 
Daniel 5: 12 is ta’wil, which occurs eight times in Sarat Yisuf, always 
glossed ‘dream-interpretation’ (ta‘bir al-ru’yda), and nine times elsewhere, 
glossed ‘outcome’/‘sequel’ (‘dgiba).5 The eschatological and prognostic 
overtones of both uses render ta’wil an appropriate designation of typo- 
logical exegesis. That the Muslim term tafsir might, on the other hand, 
have reflected a characteristically sectarian and polemical emphasis upon 
the recent fulfilment of a historical promise articulated in Hebrew scrip- 
ture remains a distinct possibility. Such, indeed, was the function of all 
scriptural interpretation and the task imposed upon exegetes of every 


allegiance: 
SAT WP VTP 71 BMAD 


(Qohelet 8: 1) 


1 Bacher, Terminologie ii, 177-80, 173-4, respectively; Gertner, “Terms’, 17-18. 

2 See Wieder, Scrolls, 199-213; Rabin, Qumran, 117. 

3 Rabin, Qumran, 117. 4 See above, pp. 154, 233-5. 
5 See above, pp. 156-7. 
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ANNOTATIONS 


THESE annotations have been included in this reprint in order to 
remove some of the barriers to understanding Quranic Studies for 
those whose Arabic, Judaeo-Arabic, Latin, Hebrew, German, and 
French is limited. A good deal of acquaintance with Arabic remains an 
absolute necessity to make sense of this book, certainly, but through a 
combination of transliteration and translation, it is hoped that the 
reader will find the material somewhat more accessible. Where the 
point of the Arabic script citation in Quranic Studies is a linguistic one, 
transliteration is provided; translation is provided where the point re- 
lates more to content. It must be admitted, however, that the dividing 
line between these two is not always clear; thus, on occasion, clarifica- 
tion is provided by transliterating individual words in the context of 
translation into English. Arabic words that already appear in trans- 
literation in the text have generally not been translated. Passages in 
Arabic script that are already translated in the book have been noted as 
such. Published translations have been used where possible but have 
often been modified to accord with Wansbrough’s intention behind 
adducing the passage. 

The glossary provides meanings for instances of French, German, 
Greek, and Latin terminology that are not glossed in the text or that 
are used on multiple occasions, as well as for English words that caused 
me difficulty when I first read the book. The latter category is highly 
subjective, and I recognize that everyone will have a different sense of 
what should be included or what could (even should) be excluded. 

Bibliographical references for Arabic manuscript works that have 
been published since the publication of Quranic Studies have been pro- 
vided in the new section that follows the bibliography to this book. At 
one time I considered providing page references to the published 
editions in these annotations; however, in the end, I decided that those 
readers who have the necessary skills to consult the published works 
will be able to find the corresponding page numbers reasonably quickly 
on their own initiative. 

Words in brackets indicate a correct reading and that there is a 
misprint in Quranic Studies; words in parentheses generally indicate 
matter added for clarification. In passages translated from exegetes 
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(etc.), quotations from the Quran have been underlined in order to 
clarify the separation between text and gloss, although it is important 
to remember that such clarifications are not always apparent in the 
original text. 

These annotations and glossary have been placed at the end of 
Quranic Studies in order to maintain the integrity of the book which 
John Wansbrough wrote. The translations provided here may not 
always convey Wansbrough’s understanding of the passage in question, 
nor his intention in citing it. ] would like to express my gratitude to 
Gerald Hawting (London), Walid Saleh (Toronto), Eliezer Segal 
(Calgary), and Ingrid Holmberg (Victoria) for their help with various 
elements of these annotations; I do accept full personal responsibility 
for what has been provided here, however. 
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ANNOTATIONS 259 
Part I 


how it actually happened 


tilka ummatun gad khalat 

ii-kulli ummatin ajal 

fi-kulli ummatin rasal 

lagad arsalna ila umam min qablika 

bal qali mithla ma gala T-awwalin 
fa-gad madat sunnatu T-awwalin 

in hadha ill2 asatiru ]-awwalin 

wa-lagad arsalna min qablika fi shiya’ 1I- 
awwalin 

wa mada mathalu 7-awwalin 

kam ahlakna min gablihim min garn 

wa kam min qaryatin ahlaknaha 

wa ma ahlakna min garya 

muhlik al-qura 

kadhalika naqussu ‘alayka min anba’ ma gad 
sabaga 


lagad kana fi qisasihim ‘brat 

fa-nzurii kayta kana aqibat alladhina min qablu 
galat inna T-mulak idha dakhali garyatan 
atsadiiha wa ja ala aSzzat ahliha adhillatan wa 
kadhalika yafaliina, She said, “Kings, when 
they enter a city, they disorder it and make the 
mighty ones of its inhabitants abased. This is 
what they will do.” 


where are those who lived before us 
wagad khalat min gablihim al-mathulat 


wa [fa] ja‘alnahum ahadith 
wa ft dhalikum balz min rabbikum 
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Q. 89:15 
Q. 29:3 
Q. 21:35 


Q. 74:31 
Q. 11:116 


Q. 30:43 


Q. 32:14 
Q. 34:30 
Q. 69:24 
Q. 10:102 
Q. 45:14 
Biblical 
Isaiah 9:3 
Judges 8:13 


Numbers 21:14 


Q. 3:140 
Q. 14:5 


Page 5 
Q. 3:190 


Nachrichten 
apokalyptischer Art 


Page 6 
Q, 38:29 


(Q. 55) 


(Sarat Rahman):13 


Q. 2:248 


Isaiah 37:30 


Isaiah 7:14 
Q. 18:9 


Heilsankiindigung 
Gerichtsankiindigung 


ANNOTATIONS 


fa amma 7Linsan idha ma “btalahu rabbuhu 

wa lagad fatanna ‘ladhina min gablihim 

kullu nats dh@igatu ‘I-mawt wa-nablikum bi'T- 
sharr wa’-khayr fitnatan wa-ilayna turja‘ina 
kadhalika yudillu Hah man yasha ul 

al-qurin min gablikum ila bagiyat 

min gabli an ya’tiya yawm [a maradd lahu min 
Allah 

nasitum liga yawmikum 

lakum mrad yawm 

al-ayyam al-khaliya 

mithla ayyam alladhina khalaw min gablihim 
alladhina [lilladhina] Ia yarjiina ayyam Allah 
yom YHWH 

yom Madyan 

malhamah 

milhamot YHWH 

wa tilka ‘Layyam nudawiluha bayna ‘-nas 
akhrij gawmaka min al-zgulumat illa ‘I-nar wa 


dhakkirhum bi-ayyam Allah 


inna fi khalqi *l-samawat wal-ard wa-khtilafi 7- 
la yl wal-nahar la-a iyat h-alt Lalbab 


communications of an apocalyptic character 


kitab anzalnahu ilayka mubarak Ii-yaddabbarii 
a iyatihi 


fa-bi'ayyi ala’ rabbikuma tukadhdhibani 
inna ff dhalika Ia-ayatan 

we-zeh lekha ha-ot 
laken yitten adonay hu lakhem ot 
am hasibta anna ashab al-kahf wa-'-ragim 
kana min ayatina ‘ajab 
announcement of salvation 
announcement of judgment 


, 


Page 7 
Q. 10:20 
Q,. 21:5 


Q. 37:168 
Q. 7:203 


Q. 40:78 


Q. 19:46, 48 


Q. 73:10 


Q, 2:218 


Q. 4:100 


Page 8 
Q. 8:5 
Q: 59:3 


Q. 9:38 

Q. 51:50 
Q. 44:23 
Q. 11.81 
Q. 3:137 


Q. 3:81 
Page 9 
Q. 9:75 
Q. 2:27 


Q. 7:169 
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lawla unzila ‘alayhi aya min rabbihi 

bal gala adghath ahlam bal iftarahu bal huwa 

shair falyattina bi-aya kama ursila T-awwaliin 

law anna indanda dhikr min al-awwalin 
wa-idha lam ta’tihim bi-aya qala Iawla 
jtabaytaha 

wa ma kana Ii-rasiil an ya'tiya bi-aya illa bi- 

idhn Allah 

gala araghib anta ‘an alihati ya Ibrahim Ja’in 

fam tantahi [a-arjumannaka wa ‘hjurni maliy 
... wa-atazilukum wa ma tad‘ina min duna 
Wah 

wa-‘sbir ‘ala ma yaquliina wa-hyurhum hajr 

jamil 

inna Wadhina amani wa-'ladnina harajii wa 

jahada fi sabil Allah 

wa man yuhajir fi sabil Allah yajid fi 7-ard 

muraghaman kathiran wa sa‘atan wa man 

yakhruj min baytihi muhajiran ila Allah wa 


rastlihi 


kama akhrajaka rabbuka min baytika bi'l-haqq 
wa lawla an kataba ‘lah ‘alayhim aljala’ la- 
adhdhabahum fi I-dunya 

idha gila lakum untira fi sabil Allah 

fa-firra ila Wah 

fa-asri bi-Tbadi Jaylan 

fa-asri bi-ahlika bi-qit‘ min al-layl 

fa-siri ff ‘Lard fa-nzurii kayfa kana Gqibatu 7- 
mukadhdhibin 

wa-idh akhadha Wah mithagq al-nabiyin 


wa minhum man Ghada Tah 

alladhina yanqudiina ‘ahda ‘lah min ba‘d 
mithagihi 

a-lam yu'khadh alayhim mithaq al-kitab 
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Saadya Psalm 111:5 


Q. 8:56 


Q. 8:72 
Q. 19:78 


Q. 17:34 
Q. 33:15 


Page 10 

diatheke 

Terminus der 
arabischen 
Rechtssprache 


Umma document 


Q, 23:8 


Nehemiah 10:1 


Q. 48:10 
Q. 16:91 
Page 1l 

Q. 33:15 


Q. 33:7 


Q. 20:115 


Jeremiah 31:31 
Luke 22:20 


ANNOTATIONS 


yazkhar Ie-olam berito, “He is ever mindful of 
His covenant,” rendered in Judaeo-Arabic as 
yadhkuruna bihi ila ‘l-abad ‘ahdahu, “they will 
remember thereby forever His covenant.” 
alladhina ahadta minhum thumma yanqudina 
ahdahum ff kulli marratin wa-hum [4 
yattaquna 

wa-in istansarukum ff I-din fa-‘alaykum al-nasr 
illa ‘ala gawm baynakum wa baynahum mithaq 
attala’a ‘L-ghayb am ittakhadha ‘nda ‘-rahman 
ahdan 

inna -a@hd kana mas‘til 


wa kana ‘ahd Allah masal 
covenant 


terminology of Arabic jurisprudence 

wa-inna dhimmat Allah wahida 

wa-ladhina hum li-amanatihim wa-ahdihim 
ratna 

amanah 

inna “ladhina yubayi‘tinaka innama yubayrtina 
Wah 

wa-awtu bi-ahd Allzh idha ahadtum wa 1a 
tanquda ‘layman ba‘da tawkidiha 


wa lagad kanii Shadi ah min gablu [a 
yuwallana ‘-adbar wa kana ahd Allah mas‘il 
wa-idh akhadhna min al-nabiyin mithaqgahum 
wa minka wa min Nah wa-lbrahim wa-Miisa 
wa-Tsa ibn Maryam wa-akhadhna minhum 
mithaq ghaliz 

wa-lagad ‘ahidna ila Adam min gablu fa-nasiya 
wa lam najid lahu zm 

berit hadashah, “new covenant” 

kaine diatheke, “new covenant” 


Q. 9:2 


Q. 54:43 


Page 12 
Zamakhshari 


Q. 19:17 
Q. 19:19 


Q. 19:21 


Page 13 
(Q. 19:21) 
Hebrew 
Q. 10:33 
Q. 27:34 
Q. 11:102 


Q. 18:19 

Q. 2:286 

Q. 4:47 

Q. 2:187 

Q. 6:55 

Q. 37:80 
prophetisches Wort 

als Botenwort 


Page 15 
Ezekiel 3:11 
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bara’a min Allah wa rasulthi ila lladhina 
Shadtum min al-mushrikin 


a-kuffarukum khayr min alaikum am lakum 
bara’a fi 7-zubur 


Concerning the decrees and orders of the 
kings, the following (expressions) are used: the 
king has directed (tagaddama) someone, 
instructed (aw4za) him, commanded ( 2zama) 
him, and covenanted ( 2A/da) with him. 
fa-arsalna ilayha rihana fa-tamaththala laha 
bashar sawiy 

gala innama ana rastl rabbika tegen a laki 
ghulam zakiy 

gala hadhaliki (the final vowel reads so in ie 
Quran, although the standard would be 
kadhalika) gala rabbuki huwa alayya hayyin 
wa It-naj‘alahu aya lil-nas wa rahma minnad wa 
kana amr magdiy 


kadhilika qala rabbuki 

koh amar YHWH 

kadhalika haqgat kalimat Allah [rabbika] 
wa kadhalika yaf alana 

wa kadhalika akhdh rabhika idha akhadha 'I- 
quia 

wa kadhalika ba‘athnahum 

kama hamaltahu 4la lladhina min gablina 
kama la‘anna ashab al-sabt 

kadhalika yubayyinu lah ayatahu 
wa-kadhalika nufassilu ‘l-ayat 

inna kadhalika najzi L-muhsinin 


prophetic speech as the speech of a messenger 


Speak to them and say to them, “Thus says the 
Lord God.” 
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Ezekiel 11:5 
(Proverbs 5:7) 
(Proverbs 4:10) 
(Proverbs 4:1) 


Page 16 


Q, 31:12—13 


Ezekiel 8:6 
Ezekiel 8:17 


Kitab al-asnam 


Page 17 


Muslim talbiya 
Deuteronomy 33:29 


Page 18 
Q. 37:35 
Q. 5:4 
Q. 29:45 


Q. 112 (Sarat Ikhlas) 


Q, 6:121 
Hebrew 


Page 19 
Q, 2:248 
Q, 20:9 


Q. 9:70 


Q. 7:185 
Q. 34:19 
Q,. 18:13 
Q. 12:3 
Q. 11:49 
Q. 4:44 
Q. 13:41 
Q. 30:9 
Q. 19:16 


ANNOTATIONS 
He said to me, Say, “Thus says the Lord.” 


we-atah banim (Listen to me!) 
shema‘ beni 
shim banim 


wa-lagad atayna Lugman al-hikma . . . wa-idh 
gala Lugman Ii--bnihi wa huwa ya‘zuhu ya 
bunayya Ia tushrik bi- Tah 

Son of man (ben adam): do you see? 

Have you seen, son of man (ben adam)? 

with their mixing into that which was not of it 


labbayka 
Happy are you! (ashrayka) 


[a lah illa lah 

[wa-dhkuri] ism Allah 

wa-ladhikr Allah akbaru 

gul huwa ‘lah ahad 

mimima lam yudhkar ism Allah alayhi 


we-atah 


inna fi dhalika la-aya 

hal ataka hadith [Q, 38:21 reads hal ataka 
naba’ul 

a-lam [yatthim] naba’[Q. 14:9—not 14:19— 
reads a-lam [ya‘tikum] naba)| 

fa bi-ayy hadith ba‘dahu yu’miniina 

[fa] jaalnahum ahadith 

nahnu naqussu alayka naba’ahum 

nahnu naqussu alayka ahsan al-qasas 
tilka/dhalika min anba’ 

a-lam tara ila/an 

aw-lam yaraw ila/an 

aw-lam yasiri fi ‘l-ard 


wa-‘dhkur ff 1-kitab 


& Q 38:17 


Q. 14:5 


Page 20 
Q. 18:32 
Q. 5:27 
Q, 2:252 


Page 21 


Moubarac 


Page 24 
Q. 29:36-37 


diatribe (Q. 11:84) 


Page 25 
(Q. 11:85) 
(Q 11:85) 
Q. 2:60 
Q. 55:46 


Q. 55:46-61 


Page 26 
Psalm 136 


Page 27 
Q, 2:25 
Waraqa b. Nawfal 


‘Abid b. Abras 
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wa-dhkur abdana 
wa dhakkirhum bi-ayyam Allah 


wa-drib lahum mathal 
wa-'tlu ‘alayhim naba’ 


tilka ayat Allah nathiha 


Moreover, there is a history of the religion in 
the Quran more than a religion of history. 


And to... their brother . . . he said, “O 
people, serve God.” 


Give full measure and weight 


Do not cheat the people of their property 

Do not work evil in the land 

Do not act corruptly in the land 

(janna is singular in Q, 79:41) For he who 
fears standing before his Lord, two gardens 
(jannatan)—al-Farra said that this means one 
garden (janna); it is as if He had said, “Indeed, 
the garden is the dwelling place,” but He made 
it dual on account of the rhyme. 

And which of the favors of your Lord will the 
two of you deny? 


For His steadfast love endures forever 


Gardens (janndat) under which flow rivers 
Among the people he was a tyrant; to the Fire, 
he was Hawiya. 

I am informing you that I entered the Aawiya. 
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Page 28 
Q. 16:51 


Page 30 
Zamakhshari 


Page 31 
Q. 18:48 


Q. 20:55 


Q. 36:79 


Q. 10:34 


Deuteronomy 32:39 


Q. 2:259 


liturgical Hebrew 


Page 32 


Ezekiel 37:1-14 


peered 
Q. 23:14 


Q. 36:78 


Q.-22:5 

Q. 56[58]:6 
Q. 7:14 

Q. 19:85 

Q, 10:28 

Q. 24:64 

Q. 19:15/33 
Q, 22:7 

Q. 30:56 

Q. 50:44 


ANNOTATIONS 


translated in the text 


These are the angelic archangels/cherubim who 
surround the throne, like Gabriel, Michael, 
Israfil and others of their rank. 


You have come to us as We created you the 
first time 

We created you from it and into it We shall 
return you and from it We shall bring you out 
again 

Say, “He who gave life to them the first time 
will give life to them.” 

Say, “God originates creation and then repeats 
it.” 

I give death and life 

I give life and death 

Giver of life to the dead 


atsamot yebeshot, “dry bones” 

We made bones out of the tissue and clothed 
the bones with flesh 

Who will give life to the bones when they have 
decayed? 

Indeed, We created you of dust 
yawm yabathuhum Allah 

ila yawm yub‘athina 
yawm nahshuru 7-muttagin 

wa-yawm nahshuruhum jami< 

wa-yawm yurja‘tina ilayhi 

wa-yawm yub athu/ub athu hayy 

wa-anna ‘lah yab‘athu man ff T-gubar 
fa-hadha yawm al-ba‘th 
yaw tashaqqaqu ‘lard anhum sira‘ dhalika 
hashr ‘alayna yasir 


: 


Q, 86:8—9 


Page 33 
Q, 39:68 
Q. 83:6 
anastasis 
Hebrew 
Greek 


Page 34 
Q. 42:51 


Q. 42:52 


Page 35 

Biblical masveh/ 
kalymma 

Rabbinic Hebrew 
[Gen. Rabba 52, 7] 


Q. 4:164 
Page 36 
Q. 25:32 


Kalbi on Q, 17:2 


Q. 17:106 
Q. 56:75 


Page 37 
Q. 20:114 


Q. 2:185 
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innahu ‘ala rajihi la-qadir yawm tubla T-sarair 


fa-idha hum giyam yanguriina 
yawm yaqumu ‘L-nas li-rabbi 1-Glamin 
resurrection 


Giver of life to the dead 


anastasis 


wa ma kana Ii-bashar / an yukallimahu Wah illa 
/ (A) wahy / (B) aw min wara hijab / (C) aw 
yursila rasiil / fa-yithiya bi-idhnihi / ma yasha’u 
/ innahu ‘aliy hakim 

Therefore We revealed (awhayna) to you a 
spirit from Our command. 


Hebrew and Greek respectively: veil 


me-ahore ha-wilon, “from behind the veil” 
wa-kallama lah Masa takliman 


wa gala lladhina kafard law-/a nuzzila ‘alayhi '- 
guran jumlatan wahidatan kadhdlika i- 
nuthabbita bihi fu’adaka wa-rattalnahu tartilan 
wa-atayna Musa ‘I-kitab—We bestowed on 
Moses the Torah all of one piece (jum/a 
wahida) 

wa guranan [faraqnahu] ‘-tagra‘ahu la ‘nas 
ala mukth wa nazzalnahu tanzilan 

bi-mawaqii ‘-nujiim 


wa [a tajal bf/-qur’an min gabli an tuqda ilayka 
wahyuhu 

The month of Ramadan in which the Qur'an 
was sent down 


268 
Q: 97:1 


Suyuti 


Ibn Ishaq 


Saadya 


Page 38 
Suytiti 


(2 cont'd) 


aw 


ANNOTATIONS 


Indeed, We sent it down on the night of power 
(Jaylat al-qadr). 

It was sent down to the nearest heaven on the 
night of power all of one piece then it was sent 
down after that serially over the period of 
twenty years. 

It is within that which has reached me about 
what Jesus, son of Mary, had written in what 
came to him from God in the Gospel (which 
he gave) to the people of the Gospel. 

The Torah was given (to Israel) scroll by scroll. 


Concerning (this topic) also is the equality 

( taswiya) between our prophet and Moses in 
the revelation of his book as a whole and the 
elevation (tafdi/) of Muhammad in the 
revelation to him being serial (munajjam) so 
that he could memorize it. 


We were a people in ignorance (ahiliyya) 

I see you are a people that is ignorant 

( tajhaliina) 

Until God sent to us a messenger from among 
us 

It is He who sent the common people a 
messenger from among them 


Worshiping idols 


who called us to God, to associate no one with 
him, to worship Him, to rid ourselves of the 
stones and images which we and our fathers 
had been worshiping 

He commanded us to worship God alone and 
to associate nothing with Him 

and eating carrion 

frequenting prostitutes 

and severing the ties of kinship 


Sp aie a sae 


Page 42 
Hebrew 


Page 43 
Néldeke-Schwally 


Page 46 
Arabic 


Page 49 
Kitab al-Mabani 
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jiwar, security 

the powerful among us oppressing the weak 
consuming the property of orphans 

speak honestly 

a tongue of truthfulness 

false speech 

slander of honorable women 

those who accuse honorable women 

prayer and almsgiving; fasting 


first part of KafHa-Ya~‘Ayn-Sad (another 
name of siirat Maryam, chapter 19) 
translated in the text 

translated in the text 


translated in the text 


The emergence of the Muslim canon is 
completely exceptional; one could even say that 
it was formed in opposition to the norm. It is 
not the work of several writers, but only of one 
man who accomplished it in the short span of a 
generation. 


translated in the text 


The messenger of God said, “I was given the 
seven long (chapters) in place of the Torah and 
the hundred (chapters) in the place of the 
Gospel and the mathan/ in the place of the 
Psalms. And I was honored by their 


”» 
arrangement. 
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Page 51 
Tabari 


Juwayni 


Page 53 
Q.14:4 


Q. 10:47 
Q. 13:8 
Q. 35:24 


Q. 28:75 
Q. 16:113 


Numbers Rabba 
2o[, 1] 


Page 54 
Q. 7:157-58 


am ha-ares 


Q: 3:67 
Q. 16:120 


Genesis 12:2 


ANNOTATIONS 


The Quran was in many books, and you 
abandoned all of them but one. 

] say that the Qur'an is one part and the other 
part is the sua, just as it is said that Gabriel 
has revealed the sunna just as he revealed the 
Qur'an. From this comes the transmission of 
the sunna according to the meaning because 
Gabriel brought it in its meaning (only). But 
the Quran did not come in its meaning (only) 
because Gabriel gave it in its wording. 


Part II 


We do not send a messenger unless (he comes) 
in the language of his people. 

Every community has a messenger. 

Every people has a guide. 

There has not existed a nation without a 
warner having passed away in it. 

We shall draw out from every nation a witness. 
There came to them a messenger from among 
them but they cried lies against him. 


In the same way as He raised up kings, sages, 
and prophets for Israel, so He raised them up 
for the ummot ha-olam. 


the messenger, the unlettered prophet (or: the 
messenger, the prophet of the common folk) 
common folk 

Abraham was not a Jew nor a Christian but he 
was a man of pure faith (Aanif), a Muslim. 
Abraham was a nation obedient to God, a man 
of pure faith (hanif ). 

And I will make of you a great nation 


y Page 55 


Malachi 3:1 
Q. 2:285 


Q. 41:43 
Q. 46:9 


Q: 17:55 
Q. 4:125 
Isaiah 41:8 


Page 56 
ausserer 


Geschichtsablauf 


innere Einstellung 


Page 57 
Suyuti 


imitatio magistri 
al-asl al-iqtida’ 
magister dixit 
Hebrew 
symbolic acts 
sayings 


explication de texte 


Page 58 

Grundschicht, erste 
Schicht, zweite 
Schicht 


Page 59 
Q. 91:8 
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Behold, I send my messenger (sa/aki) 

We make no division between any one of His 
messengers. 

Nothing has been said to you without it having 
been said to the messengers before you. 

Say, “I am not an innovation among the 
messengers. 

We have preferred some prophets over others. 
God took Abraham as a friend 

Abraham, my friend 


historical processes taking place around 
someone 
inner, personal attitudes 


He said, may the prayers and peace of God be 
upon him, “Was I not given the Quran and 
the like of it with it?” that is, the sunna. 
imitation of the master 

principle of emulation 

“the master said it” 

The statutes given to Moses on Sinai. 

Arabic: sunna fa liyya; Hebrew: ma asim 
Arabic: sunna gawliyya; Hebrew: debarim 
close reading of a text 


basic (foundational) stratum, first stratum, 


second stratum 


and inspired (a/hama) it to lewdness and 
godfearing 
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Kalbi ad Q. 12:15 


Suyuti 
Ibn Qudama 


Suyuti 


Page 60 

Q. 69:41 
Q. 69:42 
Q. 37:36 
Q. 51:52 
Q. 40:15 
Q. 20:39 
Q, 8:12 


Suyati 
Q, 22:52 


Page 61 
Q, 6:112 


Q. 72: 27-28 


ANNOTATIONS 


We inspired (awhayna ila) him—(that is,) 
Joseph; He sent (arsa/a) Gabriel to him. It is 
also said, He inspired him (a/hamahu). 

God inspired (a/hama) the righteous caliphs 
Then it is necessary for you to say that poetry 
is a guran because God inspires (a/hama) the 
speech of the poets and empowers them, just as 
He inspires (a/hama) Gabriel according to your 
statement. 

The prophet was miserable and did not arise 
for a night or two. His wife came to him and 
said, “O Muhammad, I can only think that 
your Satan has left you.” 


It is not the speech of a poet. 

Nor the speech of a soothsayer 

What, shall we forsake our gods for a poet 
possessed? 

Even so, there was not a messenger who came 
to those before them without them saying, “A 
sorcerer or a man possessed.” 

He casts (yu/qi) the spirit of His bidding. 

And I cast (a/gaytu) love on you from Me. 

I will cast terror (u/qi) into the hearts of those 
who disbelieve. 

or it was preserved in the heavenly tablet, so 
(Gabriel) came down to the messenger and cast 
it (yulgihi) into him. 

Satan casts (a/ga) into his desire . . . so God 
abrogates what Satan casts (yu/qi). 


So We have appointed to every prophet (abi) 
an enemy, satans of men and jinn revealing 
adorned speech to one another. 

Only of those messengers with whom He is 
well pleased; then He dispatches guarding 
angels (rasad) before him and behind him so 


Zamakhshari 


Page 62 
Kalbi on Q, 12:2 


(Q 2:97) 


Page 63 

(gloss of ummi in 
Q. 7:157-58) 

‘am fa-ares 

anthropoid 
agrammatoi 


(ad Q. 7:157) 


Page 64 
Hebrew 


Q. 61:6 


Q. 33:40 


seal of the prophets 


(place a seal upon) 
Haggai 2:23 
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that He may know they have delivered the 
messages of their Lord. 

Protecting guardians (rasad) among the angels 
protect him from the satans. 


We revealed it as an Arabic Qur’an—He is 
saying, We sent Gabriel down to Muhammad 
with the Qur'an following the rules of the 
Arabic language. 

He has brought it (Au, accusative pronoun) 
down on your heart by the permission of God. 


He who could not write or read 
common people 


uneducated people 

The illiterate messenger prophet about whom 
they find written reference in their Torah and 
Gospel 


Notrigon (deriving meaning by breaking up a 
word into two or more words or into individual 
letters and having each letter stand for another 
word starting with that letter) and Gematria 
(computation of the numeric value of letters; or 
substitution of letters for other letters). 

Good tidings of a messenger who shall come 
after me whose name shall be Ahmad. 
Muhammad is not the father of any one of 
your men but the messenger of God and the 


seal of the prophets. 


last of the prophets 
khatam : taba‘ 
hotem 
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Page 65 
I Corinthians 9:2 
Romans 10:4 


Greek 

Page 67 

Q. 94:1-3 
spiritual vision 


Q.17:1 


Page 68 

(Q. 17:1) 
(Q. 17:1) 
(Q. 17:1) 
Q. 17:60 


Q. 17:93 


Page 69 
Mudg§atil ad Q. 17:1 


Page 71 
Ibn Hisham 


Page 72 
Q, 22:30 


Q. 17:45 


Q. 5:13 
Q. 2:88 


ANNOTATIONS 


sphragis, “seal” 
telos nomou, “goal of the law” 
theios anthropos, “godlike man” 


Did We not open your breast for you and lift 
your burden from you that weighed down your 
back? 

Arabic: a vision in the heart; Hebrew: vision of 
the heart 

Glory be to Him who carried His servant by 
night from the holy mosque to the further 
mosque. : 


carried His servant ( abd) by night (/ay/an) 
Glory be to He who 

from the sacred mosque to the distant mosque 
We made the vision that We showed you to be 
only a trial for men. 

or you ascend up into the heaven 


Only journey to the three mosques. 


I am first to revive the order of God and His 
book and to practice it. 


And permitted to you are the flocks except that 
which is recited to you. Avoid the abomination 
of idols. 

When you recite the Qur’an We place between 
you and those who do not believe in the world 
to come an obscuring curtain. 

We made their hearts hard. 

And they say, “Our hearts are uncircumcised.” 


5 
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Leviticus 26:41 uncircumcised heart (often translated as 


“stubborn spirit”) 


Page 73 
Exodus 4:21 I will harden his heart (often translated as 
“make him obstinate” ). 
Exodus 34:33-35 masveh 
2 Corinthians 3:12—18 kalumma, “veil” 
Tabari ad Q. 17:45 translated in the text 
Psalm 88:15 
[= 88:14 KJV etc.] hiding Your face from me 


Saadya, Psalm 88:15 Do not veil your mercy. 


Page 74 

Q. 7:85 A sign has come to you from your Lord. 

Q. 4:153 The people of the book will ask you to bring 
down a book from heaven. 

Page 75 

Q. 29:27 prophethood and the book (Aitab) 

Q. 3:79 the book (Aitab), wisdom, and prophethood 

Q. 35:40 Or have We given them a book so that they 
have a sign from it? 

Tabari I found it predicted in the book of God (may 
be He praised and elevated), the Torah. 

Page 76 

Q, 2:285 Each one believes in God and His angels and 
His books (kutubihi) and His messengers. 

Q. 4:46 Some of the Jews change (yuharrifiina) the 
words (ka/im) from their meanings. 

Q. 50:29 The word (gaw/) is not changed with Me. 

Q. 6:115 None can change His words (kalimat). 

Q. 48:15 They desire to change God’s speech (ka/am). 

Page 77 

Hebrew debar YHWH, “word of God” 

Psalm 33:9 For he spoke, and it was; he commanded, and 


it stood firm. 
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Q, 2:117 


Page 79 
Q. 17:88 


Q. 28:49 
Page 83 

Q. 9:6 

Q. 85:21—-22 


Page 84 


awir sheni 


Page 88 


le fait coranique 
Page 93 
hadith 


Page 94 


Basran grammarians 


Page 96 
Greek 


ANNOTATIONS 
And when He decrees a thing, He says to it, 


“Be,” and it is. 


Say, “If men and jinn joined together to 
produce the like of this Quran, they would not 
produce its like.” 

Say, “Bring a book from God that gives better 
guidance than these two.” 


Grant him protection until he hears the speech 
of God 


Rather it is a glorious Qur'an in a guarded 
(mahfiz) tablet 


“second air” (that being the spirit of God from 
which all things emanate, interpreted as a 
subtle, rarefied air in Saadya’s Commentary on 


the Sefer Yesirah.) 
Part III 


the Quranic accomplishment 


I am the most eloquent of the Arabs 
although/and I am from Quraysh. 


We took the dialect (information) from the 
hunters of lizards. 


arete, “excellence” 


Page 98 
Q. 14:4 


Q. 41:44 


Q. 16:103 


Page 99 
Q. 26:194-95 


Zamakhshari 
on Q, 13:37 


Q, 20:27 
Q. 28:34 
Q. 19:97 
Q: 55:17 
Exodus 4:15 


Page 100 
Aramaic 
Abgerissenheit 
Stilmischung 
Vielschichtigkeit 


Hintergriindigkeit 


Page 101 
Basran formula 


Page 102 
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We do not send a messenger unless (he comes) 
in the language of his people. 

And if We had made this a foreign Qur’an they 
would have said, “Why are its verses not 
distinguished? Is this a foreign (book) (with) 
an Arab?” 

Indeed, We know that they say, “Only a mortal 
is teaching him.” The speech of him at whom 
they hint is foreign and this is clear Arabic 
speech. 


Upon your heart so that you may be one of the 
warners in a clear Arabic speech. 


an Arabic judgment—translated into the 
language of the Arabs 

Unloose the knot upon my tongue. 

(he is) more eloquent than me in speech 
We have made it easy by your speech. 
We have made the Qur'an easy. 

I will be in your mouth. 


bar anash 
disjointedness 
mixing of styles 
multilayeredness 
enigmaticity 


This is a mere claim for which there is no 
evidence except from wahy and tanzil. 


gehobene Sprache/ 
Verheissungsstil elevated language/oracular style 


tabellarische Ubersicht tabulated synopsis 
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Page 103 
Q, 2:31 
Suyuti 
Suyuti 
Page 104 
Ezekiel 3:5 
Q.14:4 


Suyati, Aadith 


Tustari 


Page 105 
Jahili poets 


‘Abdallah 


Page 107 
Ibn Qutayba 


Ibn Qutayba 


Q. 36:76 
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He taught Adam all of the names. 

He enabled Adam to bestow (the names) on 
them. 

We do not know of a language which has 
emerged after him (Muhammad). 


Not to a people whose speech is thick and 
difficult have you been sent but to the house of 
Israel. 

We do not send a messenger unless (he comes) 
in the language of his people. 

translated in the text 

Recite the Quran with the rhythmic 
embellishments of the Arabs without 
burdening it with other things. Do not read it 
with the embellishments of the people of the 
churches and the synagogues, nor the people of 
heresy and innovation. I and my god-fearing 
community are relieved of (all) burdens. People 
after me will begin to return their voices to 
those of the singers with melodies, captivating 
their hearts by captivating the listening heart. 
Those are the heedless. 


Until Iblis ruled their hearts just as he ruled 
the hearts of the poets of the jahiliyya 


translated in the text 


This is the killer of my brother / This is a 
killer, my brother. 

A Qurayshi will not be killed / Let him not kill 
a Qurayshi bound head and foot after today. 
Let not their speech grieve you. Indeed We / 
such that We know what they conceal and 
what they display. 


5 
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Page 108 
Zamakhshari /i-anna 


Q. 2:124 


Q: 9:3 


Q. 35:28 


Suyuti 


Q. 20:63 
Q. 1:4 


Q. 41:17 


Q. 15:54 
Q. 39:64 


Page 109 
piéce justificative 


Suyiati 


Vollers 


Wetzstein 
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with the omission of the /am of explanation 
And remember when his Lord tried Abraham 
(compare: “when Abraham tried his Lord,” the 
more natural reading). 

that God and His messenger are free from the 
polytheists (compare: “that God is free from 
the polytheists and His messenger,” the more 
natural reading). 

Rather the learned ones among his servants 
who fear God (compare: “rather God fears the 
learned ones among his servants,” the more 
natural reading). 

What can be read three ways in the wording of 
the Qur’an 

in hathani Ja-sahirani 

iyyaka tu‘badu (You alone are worshiped); 
iyyaka na‘budu (You alone we worship) 
amma Thamidu/Thamida fa-hadaynahum 
fa-bima tubashshiriina/tubashshirani 

gul a-fa-ghayr Allah ta’muranni/ta’muriinani 
abudu ayyaha al-jahilana 


supporting (“justifying”) document 

The intention of (the recitation of the Quran’s) 
itab is the knowledge of the meaning of its 
words. The intention of it is not the /ab as it 
is generally accepted among the grammarians 
which approaches solecism (J/ahn) because 
reading in the absence (of the full #726) is not a 
reading at all, and it has no merit. 

the stylistic and rhetorical refinements (that 
follow from the grammatical ira) 

All of these points concerning the omission or 
curtailing of the short vowels hold for 
colloquial language but not for poetry. The 
poetry of the Bedouin is certainly to be sung, 
and, while the song does not thrive on the 
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Page 110 
Derenbourg 


Page 111 
Suyuti 


Page 112 
Néldeke 


prasentisch resultativ 


Page 113 
disjunctive formulae 


Q. 3:117 


Page 114 
Zamakhshari 


on Q, 31:28 


On271 

Q. 4:136 
Q. 2:118 
Q. 6:161 
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contrast between consonants, it does need 
vowels. 


Moreover, all Arab poetry, which had been 
transmitted for a long time only by oral 
tradition, would lose its rhythm, an essential 
attribute of it, if one does not understand the 
authenticity of declension in Arabic. 


Those who read the Qur'an who do so with 
irab will receive twenty blessings for each letter 
whereas those who recite it without (ab will 
receive ten for each. 


[<4 . ”»> « . » <« . 

uncertainty,” “clumsiness,” “embarrassing 
difficulties,” “repetitions for emphasis,” “to the 
Arabs, nearly everything was new,” “every 
beginning is difficult” 


present resultative (as a verb tense) 


God is all-Mighty, all-Wise. 
God wronged them not, but they wronged 
themselves. 


(It is) as if one thing distracted Him from 
another, or one action (distracted Him) from 
doing something else. 

verses of the Qur'an and a clear book 

O you who believe 

from before them 

As for me, my Lord has guided me to a straight 
path, a right religion, the creed of Abraham, a 


man of pure faith; he was not from among the 


polytheists. 


\ 


Q. 12:47 
Q. 12:74-75 
Q. 12:17 


Page 115 
stilistische 
Eigentiimlichkeiten 


Q. 6:109 


Q. 7:2 


Page 116 
Noldeke 


Page 117 


Genesis 17:20 


Page 123 
Mudiatil adQ. 18:4 


Page 124 
Muaatil 
ad Q, 18:108—10 
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except a little of which you may eat 
It is its recompense. 
You would not believe us though we speak 


truthfully. 


stylistic peculiarities 

What will make you perceive that, when it 
comes, they will not believe? 

A book sent down to you. So let there be no 
impediment in your breast because of it, to 
warn thereby, and as a reminder to the 
believers. 


The Quran created a (category of) literature 
for itself; it had no real predecessor and could 
have no successor. 


I have blessed him, I have made him fruitful, 
and I have increased him greatly. (This is 
translated in the RSV in the future tense, “I 
will bless him and make him fruitful and 


multiply him exceedingly.”) 
Part IV 
Those who say, “God has taken a son”—that 


is, Quraysh when they said, “We worship the 
angels who are the daughters of God.” 


Dwelling therein forever (khdlidin fiha)—they 
will not die (/4 yamiitin); they will not desire 

any change to them—that is (ya‘ni), changing 
to something else. That is that ( wa-dhalika 
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Page 125 
Ibn Ishag ad Q, 17:85 


Suyuati ad Q., 2:97 
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anna) the Jews said to the prophet, “You claim 
that you have been given wisdom and that 
wisdom is all of knowledge; yet you claim that 
you have no knowledge of the spirit and you 
claim the spirit is from the command of my 
Lord (Q. 17:85). So how can this be?” God, 
may His mention be exalted, said to His 
prophet, “You have been given knowledge and 
your knowledge is only a small part of the 
knowledge of God.” So (God), may He be 
praised (2 gala subhanahu), said to the Jews, 
Say, “If the oceans were ink for the words of 
my Lord the sea would be spent before the 
words of my Lord are spent.” 


Ibn Ishaq said, “I was informed on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas that he said that when 
the messenger of God came to Medina, the 
Jewish rabbis (ahbar yahid) said, “When you 
said, And you have only a little knowledge 
about it, did you mean us or your own people?’ 
He said, ‘Both of you.’ They said, ‘Yet you will 
read in what you brought that we were given 
the Torah in which there is an explanation of 
everything.’ The messenger of God said, ‘Of 
God’s knowledge there was little in it, but 
among you there is sufficient for you 
concerning that, if you carried it out. 
He said that ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam heard of the 
coming of the messenger of God, so he went to 
him. He said, “I will ask you about three things 
of which only a prophet has knowledge. What 
are the signs of the day of judgment? What is 
the food of the people of paradise? What will 
the child take over from his father or his 
mother?” (Muhammad) said, “Gabriel will 
inform me of these things.” Gabriel said, “Yes.” 
He said, “That is the enemy of the Jews from 
the angels.” So he recited this verse (Q, 2:97). 


29> 


Page 126 
Noldeke 


Noldeke 
Noldeke 


Page 129 
Mugatil ad Q. 18:45 


Mugatil at the end of 
surat al-Kahf(18) 


Page 131 
Kalbi on Q. 12:56—57 
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The entire matter is so fantastic that we have 
very little to go on. 

either from Mecca or from Medina 

We have one significant advantage over them: 
impartiality rather than religious prejudice. As 
well, we have been raised in the school of 
scientific criticism. 


(God), may He be praised, is saying that the 
likeness of this world is the likeness of the 
vegetation when it becomes green which then 
dries out and dies. Similarly, the world will be 
destroyed when the end of time comes. 


God is saying, “I am the best of partners. 
Whoever partners with Me in deeds, | will 
create all (of those) deeds for my partner. I 
only turn towards what is Mine purely.” 


So We established Joseph—Thus We made 
Joseph ruler; in the land—the land of Egypt; to 
make his dwelling there—settling in it; 
wherever he would—he desires. We visit with 
Our mercy—We make Our mercy (of) 
prophethood and Islam appear; whomsoever 
We will—to whoever is qualified for that; and 
We leave not to waste—We do not corrupt; the 
wage of the good-doers—the reward of the 
righteous believers in word or deed; and the 
reward of the world to come—recompense 
[read thawab] of the world to come; is better— 
than the recompense of the world; for those 
who believe—in God and all the books and 
messengers; and are god-fearing—(of) disbelief, 
association and corruption. 
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Page 132 
Kalbi ad Q, 12:6 


Kalbi ad Q. 12:63 


Page 133 
Farra ad Q, 12:63 


Page 134 

Kalbi ad Q, 12:43 
Genesis 41:2 
Genesis 37:3 
Speyer 
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And thus—therefore; Your Lord will choose 
you—Your Lord will select you for 
prophethood; and teach you the interpretation 
of dreams—explanation of visions; and will 
perfect His blessing on you—with prophethood 
and Islam; that is (ay), He will cause you to die 
in that state; and on the family of Jacob—with 
you, that is (ay) He also perfects His blessing 
on the children of Jacob along with you; just as 
He perfected it—His blessing of prophethood 
and Islam; on your fathers before—before you 
[reading gab/aka as in printed text]; Abraham 
and Isaac; Indeed God is all-Knowing—of His 
blessing; all-Wise—of its perfection 

So send our brother with us—Benjamin; We 
will obtain the measure (naktal)—he will 
obtain a load for himself, and it is said, we will 
obtain a load for him, if (the text) is read with 
a nun. 


The followers of ‘Abd Allah read yakta/ while 
all the others read naktal Both are correct. 
Those who say nakta/ include him with them 
in the measure whereas those who say yaktal/ 
attribute a load to him by himself. So the 
(load) is attributed to him singly because they 
increase the (overall) measure by a camel load 


with his (load). 


translated in the text 

they came up from the river 

long-sleeved robe 

The mention of the “largest of them,” here 
kabir, surely means “the eldest,” thus Rubin. 


Page 136 
Kalbi adQ, 12:24 


Genesis Rabba 87, 
9 [7] 


Kalbi ad Q. 12:67 
Genesis Rabba 91, 2 


Page 138 
Kalbi adQ, 12:31 


Sufyan adQ. 12:31 


Page 143 
Kalbi adQ, 12:87 


Mudiatil adQ. 18:22 


Page 145 
Mugiatil adQ. 18:69 
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had he not seen the proof of his Lord—a 
compelling warning from his Lord to him; and 
it is said he saw the image of his father. It is 
also said, had he not seen the proof of his 
Lord—due to the significance of it. 


He saw his father’s face, at which his blood 
cooled. 

Jacob feared for them because of the (evil) eye. 
Do not all enter through one gate. Do not go 
out with bread in your hands so as not to 
arouse ill-feeling, and do not all enter through 
one gate for fear of the (evil) eye. 


She prepared for them muttaka an—pillows on 
which they reclined, if one reads this with a 
shadda; if one reads it without shadda (thus 
reading mutkan), He is saying, citrus. 

Sufyan told us on the authority of Mansur 
from Mujahid that he said that he who recites 
it as muttaka’an with a nan says it is a meal, 
while those who read it without the nan say it 
is a citrus fruit. 


Do not despair of the spirit of God—of the 
mercy of God. 

It begins with a waw because that marks the 
end of (a section of) speech. Abia ’I-“Abbas 
Tha‘lab said that al-Farra’ said that this waw is 
the waw of the Aa/(i-e., indicating “while” or 
“when”) and the meaning is that this is their 
condition at the time of the mention of the 


dog. 


He said, “You will find me, if God wills, 
patient” —Muaatil said that Moses was not 
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Kalbi ad Q. 12:99 


Page 147 


prédication coranique 


Page 148 
Arabic from Goldziher 


Page 149 
Q. 3:7 


Four initial sig/a 


Page 150 
Abia “Ubayd on Q, 3:7 


Page 151 
Maturidi on Q. 3:7 
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patient and was not influenced by his 
statement. 

and he said, “Enter Egypt, if God wills, in 
safety’—God had willed (them) safety from 


(their enemies) and evil. 


Quranic preaching 


a weak Aadith but one feels content with it 


It is He who sent down upon you the book 
wherein are clear verses (4yat muhkamat) that 
are the essence of the book (umm al-kitab) and 
others ambiguous (mutashabihdat). As for those 
in whose hearts is swerving, they follow the 
ambiguous part, desiring dissension and 
desiring its interpretation. And none know its 
interpretation except God. And those firmly 
rooted in knowledge say, “We believe in it; all 
is from our Lord.” But none remember other 
than those possessed of minds. 

alif-lam-mim wa alif-lam-mim-sad wa alif-lam- 
mim-ra’ wa alif-lam-ra’ 


The muhkamat are (the Qur’an’s) abrogating 
verses and the statements of the permitted and 
the forbidden and the religious duties that are 
believed in and acted upon. The mutashabihat 
are abrogated verses, verses displaying 
inversion, parables, oaths, and verses that are 
believed in but not acted upon. 


It is said that it is possible that one may 
understand the mutashabihat on the basis of 
knowledge of the muhkamat. 


Jassas on Q. 3:7 


Ibn Qutayba 


Page 152 
Suyiti 


Bacher 
Bacher 


Page 153 

Q, 13:39 

Q. 43:4 
Rabbinic precepts 


Q. 75:19 


Page 154 
Q. 25:33 


Maturidi 


Page 155 
Maturidi 
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It is established thereby that the intention 
behind mentioning the mutashabih in this 
verse is (the idea) that the sense is connected to 
the meaning which is the opposite of the 
muhkam and that fixes its meaning. 

If all of the Qur'an was obvious and open such 
that both the intelligent and the ignorant were 
equally able to understand it, this would mean 
the loss of the differentiation between people, 
the ceasing of the trials (of life), and the death 
of (significant) thought. 


such that some of the mutashabih pertain 
specifically to-God, most High . 
The Torah speaks in the language of humans. 
A text may not be distorted from its obvious 
meaning (pesAut). 


Allah... wa-indahu umm al-kitab 

wa-innahu fi umm al-kitab ladayna 

yesh em lammigra’ / lamasoret—literally: 
“there is a mother to the reading/tradition,” 
thus meaning, “the (vocalized) reading / 
written (consonantal) text is primary” (this is a 
debate within Rabbinic texts over the textual 
basis on which exegesis should be conducted) 
thumma inna ‘alayna bayanahu 


They do not come to you (ya‘ttinaka) with a 
similitude unless We bring you the truth and 
better in exposition (tafsir) 

translated in the text 


tafsir has only one aspect, ta’wil has many 
aspects 
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Suyuti 


Page 157 
‘Abdallah 


Page 159 
Q. 7:43 
Ibn Mugaffa‘ 


Ibn Mugaffa‘ 


Page 161 


Hasan Basri 


Hasan Basri 


Page 162 


Hasan Basri 
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The Qur'an elucidates many different aspects 
(wujih) / the Quran conveys many different 
aspects ( wuyith). 


We have killed you with its 
interpretation/outcome (¢a wil) / just as we 
have killed you with its revelation. 


We would not have been guided if God had 
not guided us. 

according to the agreement of the messenger of 
God and the rightly guided leaders (successors) 
after him 

So he will pay attention in it to the most 
truthful of the two parties and to the most 
equitable comparison of the two cases. 


Is it on the authority of a transmission of one 
of the companions of the messenger of God or 
is it according to an opinion of his or is it an 
argument the truthfulness of which is 
confirmed in the Quran? 

We have learned (this), O commander of the 
faithful (may God make you thrive!), from the 
pious ancestors who followed the command of 
God and considered His wisdom and followed 
the sunna of the messenger of God. They did 
not reject the truth, nor did they accept 
falsehood as truth; they did not ascribe to the 
Lord more than that which He allowed 
Himself, nor did they use any arguments other 
than those used by God in addressing His 
creation in His book. 


He knows of its soundness according to the 
book of God and the sunna of the messenger 


Hasan Basri 
Hasan Basri 
Hasan Basri 


Hasan Basri 


on Q. 19:59 


Page 163 
Hasan Basri 


on Q, 3:178 


Hasan Basri 


Page 164 
Muaatil on Q. 18:[79] 
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of God . . . , so know that there is, among 
those who transmit on the authority of the 
ancient pious ancestors from the companions 
of the messenger of God, no one who is more 
knowledgeable about God most high and more 
learned in religion and better versed in the 
book of God than al-Hasan. 

translated in the text 

translated in the text 

They interpret (yata’awwiliina) that according 
to their opinion / They interpret ( yufassiriina) 
that according to their opinion. 


That is, a great punishment; the Arabs say, 
“So-and-so encountered an offense today,” 
meaning that the commander struck him with 
a severe blow and punished him with a great 
punishment. 


The Qur'an, O commander of the faithful, is in 
Arabic. God revealed it to the community of 
Arabs, addressing them in their speech, the 
meaning of which they know. 

The people opposed the book of God, O 
commander of the faithful, and they altered it 
and distorted some it into what it was not. 
Rather, it was just as the best of narratives 
describes a book in which some parts of it are 
analogous (mutashabih) to other parts of it and 
there is no disagreement between the parts of 
it. 


The name of him who used to take each boat 
by force was Ibn [Jalandi]. 

(Note: al-Tha‘labi reports this name as [Ibn] 
Jaladni) 
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Page 165 
Mudgitil in Malati 


Suyuti 


Page 166 


Bergstrasser 


Ibn Mugaffa‘ 


Page 167 
‘Umar b. Khattab 


gezerah shawah 
Page 168 

Ibn Anbari 
Basran dictum 


Ibn Anbari 
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Here, according to those who are ignorant in 
tafsir, one part contradicts another part. There 
is no contradiction, and the two are treated in 
tafsir in this way... . 

The intention (of Qutrub’s work which Suyiti 
cites) is to treat the apparent contradictions 
between the verses (of the Quran). However, 
the speech of the Most High is free of that. 


because it (giyas) does not govern the 
interpretation of a normative text like the other 
(midrashic rules of interpretation), but rather 
deals with the extraction of a new regulation 
from an existing one. 

So he will pay attention in it to the most 
truthful of the two parties and to the most 
equitable comparison of the two cases. 


When there is nothing about it in a Qur’anic 
verse or a sunna, (first) consider analogies and 
comparisons, and then juxtapose the matters 


after that. 


inference by analogy 


In every analogy, four things are necessary: the 
foundation, the derivations, the comparator, 
and the ruling. 

This is a mere claim for which there is no 
evidence except from wahy and tanzil. 

Know that the rejection of analogy in grammar 
cannot be proven, because grammar is totally 
based on analogy. Those who reject analogy 
reject grammar, and no member of the learned 
class would reject it. 


Pages 172-73 
Muaatil 


Page 174 
Talmudic 


Pauline 


Page 175 


Talmudic formula 


Page 176 
Suyati 
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and have not confounded their belief with 
wrong (zu/m) 
Indeed, association is a mighty wrong (zu/m) 


It was revealed as It was prescribed for you (Q. 
2:216) —that is, fighting was made obligatory 
for you; it was permitted to them after it had 
been forbidden to them. 


Muaiatil said that on the bridge (jisr) over hell 
there are seven bridges ( gandatir). At the first 
one, the servant is asked about his faith in 
God, may He be praised and glorified. If he 
answers perfectly and sincerely, he passes on to 
the second, at which he is asked about prayer. 
If he answers perfectly, he passes on to the 
third, at which he is asked about zakat. If he 
answers perfectly, he passes on to the fourth, at 
which he is asked about fasting. If he answers 
perfectly, he passes on to the fifth, at which he 
is asked about pilgrimage. If he answers 
perfectly, he passes on to the sixth, at which he 
is asked about the ‘ura. If he answers 
perfectly, he passes on to the seventh, at which 
he is asked about wrongs. If he has not 
committed any wrongs, then he passes into 
paradise. 


muttar—“permitted” and asur—“forbidden” 
tupos didaches, “form of teaching” 


statutes given to Moses on Sinai 


translated in the text 
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Suyuti 
Suyuti 


Page 178 
Suyuti 


Page 180 


Ibn Shihab Zuhri 


Ibn ‘Abbas on Q. 4:93 


Page 181 
Bukhari 


Page 183 
Stetter 


Page 184 
Q. 2:190 


Q. 9:5 
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translated in the text 

It is known that its eesbulioag was done 
before that although zakat was not yet recited 
in revelation, just as ablution was known 
before the revelation of the verse. Then the 
recitation of the Qur’an was sent down 
corroborating it. 


So we bring these reports together with the 
multiplicity of (their occasions of) revelation. 


When a sara was revealed in Mecca it was 
written in Mecca. 

(see A. Rippin, “Al-Zuhri, naskh a/-Qur4n, 
and the Problem of Early tafsir Texts,” BSOAS 
47 [1984]: 22-43 [= A. Rippin, The Quran 
and Its Interpretative Tradition (Aldershot, 
UK, 2001), chap. 16] for the attribution of this 
text.) 

Whoever slays a believer willfully, his reward is 
hell—it was the last of what was revealed, so 
nothing can abrogate it. 


Jabra, Mika, and Saraf(mean) “slave” and // 


(means) “God.” 


As I observed; according to how it appeared to 
me 


Fight in the way of God with those who fight 
with you but aggress not: God does not love 
the aggressors. 

Then, when the sacred months are drawn 
away, slay the idolaters wherever you find then, 
and take them, and confine them, and lie in 
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[Jassas] 
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wait for them at every place of ambush. But if 
they repent and perform the prayer and pay the 
alms, them let them go their way; God is All- 
forgiving, All-compassionate. 


O you who believe! Be patient and strive in 
patience; be steadfast and fear God. Perhaps 
you will prosper. 

This is the recompense of those who fight 
against God and His messenger and hasten 
about the earth to do corruption there. They 
shall be slaughtered or crucified, or their hands 
and feet shall alternately be struck off, or they 
shall be banished from the land. That is a 
degradation for them in this world and in the 
hereafter there will be a mighty chastisement 
for them. 

(This is) because no ruling is dictated by the 
occasion of revelation according to us; rather, 
for us, the ruling follows from the general 
validity of the scriptural expression. 


The zahir is the literal meaning, which is the 


(most) probable and preferable (rajiA). 


These are conclusions that derive from 
(tazhuru) from the plain sense of the text. 
Follow what has been sent down to you from 
your Lord 

Whatever the messenger gives you, take, and 
whatever he forbids you, give over. 

In the obligatory nature of the ruling, it is of a 
status with the Qur’an. 

The correct text (mahfiz) is, according to us, 
(with) the /am. 
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Page 189 

Q. 2:59 Then the evildoers substituted a saying other 
than that which had been sent down to them. 

ad Q, 2:58 sin: Aatt’a; wheat: Aitta 

Kab al-Ahbar The Jews made them into a charm (obliterated 


them?) and erased them in order that their 
content would not be known. 
Q. 5:13 | They change (yuharrifiina) the words from 


their places. 
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Jassas When we do not find an explicit ruling in the 
book or in the sunna or in consensus that will 
apply to the incident, because God has said 
that in the book there is a clarification of all 
things within the realm of religion, it is 
established that the way is to use reason and 
proof by means of analogy to (achieve) the 
ruling about it. 

Page 192 

Abi ‘Ubayd ad Q, 5:45 

and 2:178 According to our opinion about this verse, 


which is in surat al-ma7ida (5), a life for a life, 
it is not an abrogator (nasikha) of what is in 
strat al-baqara (2) the free for the free and the 
slave for the slave. There is no contradiction 
here; rather, the two of them agree in being 
valid rulings except to the extent that one 
considers that (the passage in sirat) a/-ma‘ida 
is to be taken as a corroboration (mufassira) of 
(the passage in siirat) al-bagara. So it would be 
explained (ta awwala) that (God’s) statement a 
life for a life applies to the lives of free men 
who are equal in what is due to them, but not 
to those who are slaves. 

Q. 5:50 Is it the judgment of the jahiliyya that they are 
requesting? Yet who is more fair in judgment 
than God for a people who are sure in faith? 
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The Messenger of God said, “Take (it) from 
me. God has given them a way, virgin for 
virgin, nonvirgin for nonvirgin. Lash, and then 
expel, the virgin; lash, and then stone, the 
nonvirgin.” 

If they come to you, judge between them or 
turn away from them 

Judge between them according to what God 
has sent down. 

The prophet stoned the Jewish man and 
woman. 


When four people testify that they saw him 
enter into her just as the kohl pencil enters into 
the kohl container, then (the penalty is) 
stoning. 

[This Arabic quote is from Ibn al-Jawzi. It is 
printed in Goldziher in Hebrew script (as it 
appears here) probably because that was the 
typeface available in that journal; it is not 
Judaeo-Arabic, of course. ] 


And for whatever verse We abrogate or cause 
to forget (defer), We bring a better or the like 
of it. . 


law in the public interest 
In the speech of the Arabs (it is) something 


removed/cancelled. 


translated in the text 
So God lightened (it) for them and abrogated it 
by the other verse. 
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Among them are those who say that, before his 
entering into his time of prophethood, the 
prophet was ordered to follow the sharfa of 
Abraham. He was allowed to hold fast to it in 
everything except in what was abrogated of it 
in his sharr@ after its revelation to him. This is 
the sound opinion according to us. 


minhag mebattel halakhah, “custom overrides 
law” 

upheld vs. abolished (b/tte/) or deleted 
minhag, “custom” and derekh eres, “proper 
behavior” (literally: the way of the land) 
(literally, in-Arabic) the spreading of speech; 
(Hebrew): bat gol “heavenly speaking voice” 


Judaeo-Arabic naskh translated into Hebrew 
not as bafu/ (the equivalent of naskh) but as 
atag (the equivalent of naq/) 


Chapter on the addition of letters about which 
there is disagreement concerning their writing 
(in the Quran) 

For behind them there was a king who was 
seizing every ship in good repair (sa/iha) by 
force. 

He takes every ship—good-repaired (sa/iha), in 
good repair (sahiha), sound (sawiyya); by force 
(Q. 18:79), just as in God’s saying, When He 
gave the two of them a sa/ih (Q. 7:190)— 
meaning a sound child (sawiy); that is, taken 
by force from their people. 


The goal of the isolated variant is to act as 
tafsir of the well-known reading and as an 
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explanation of its meaning. . . . So, (the 
isolated variant) is better and more significant 
than tafsir. What is discovered by these words 
comes closer to knowledge of sound 
interpretation (ta’wil). 


The demonstration of (the Qur’an’s) merit and 
honor over all other scriptures is that the other 
books that He sent down came with only one 


aspect (wajh). 


He mentions the nights here (Q, 19:10) and 
the days in (sirat) Al ‘Imran (Q. 3:10) to 
indicate that the prevention of talking to 
people and the devotion to mentioning (God) 
and thanking (Him) lasted for three days and 
nights. 


The explanation of (the word) wahy provides 
five aspects. (1) Among them is that wahy 
means what Gabriel brought down from God 
to the prophets. That is found in His saying, 
We sent revelation to you—He means the 
Quran; just as We sent revelation to Noah and 
the prophets after him—then He mentioned 
the prophets; and We sent revelation to 


' Abraham and Ishmael to the end of the verse 


(Q. 4:163). He also said, This Qur’an has been 
revealed to me so I may warn you thereby (Q. 
6:19). There are many similar (verses). (2) The 
second aspect is that wahy means “inspiration” 
(ilham). That is found in His saying in (sdrat) 
al-ma’ida (Q. 5) And when I inspired 
(awhaytu) the disciples—that is, “I inspired 
(alhamtu) the disciples”; to believe in Me and 
My messenger (Q. 5:111). Similarly He said in 
(sirat) al-nah/ (Q, 16) Your Lord inspired 
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(awha) the bee,—He is saying, “Your Lord 


inspired (a/hama) the bee; to take a home in 
the mountains (Q. 16:68). (3) The third aspect 
is that wahy means “writing.” That is found in 
His saying in (surat) Al ‘Imran (Q. 3) to 
Zechariah, He wrote (awha) to them—a book; 
so they could praise (God) in the morning and 
in the evening (Q. 19:11 [stirat Maryam]). (4) 
The fourth aspect is that wahy means 
“command.” That is found in His saying in 
(siirat) Ha’-Mim al-sajda (Q. 41), And He 
commanded (awhd) to each heaven its 
command (Q, 41:12). And He said in (saraf) 
al-An ‘4am (Q, 6), satans among men and jinn 
command (yahi) one another—He is saying 
that they are commanding (ya‘muru) one 
another. And He said in strat a/-An 4m (Q. 6), 
The evil ones certainly command (/a-yaAiina) 
their friends (Q, 6:121)—that is, they order 
(ya’murtina) them with whispers and pretense. 
(5) The fifth aspect is that wahy means 
“speech.” That is found in His saying in ( siiraf) 
idha zulzilat al-ard (Q. 99), For that your Lord 
will say (awa) to it (Q. 99:5)—that is, He said 
(gala) to it. 


It may be that they are better than others. 

How good is the reward. 

God does not forgive associating things with 
Him but He does forgive what is other than 
that, if He wishes. 

The commander does not offer a (single) dinar, 
but he does offer great riches ( gintar) to whom 
he wishes. 


The chapter dealing with single (expressions) 
in surat al-bagara (2). O people, serve your 


Lord (Q. 2:21), whereas elsewhere in the 
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Quran (He says) Fear your Lord. Also among 
them is So bring a sura of a likeness to it (Q. 
2:23), whereas elsewhere in the Quran (He 
says), like it without “of” (min). Also among 
them is Call your witnesses (Q. 2:23), whereas 
elsewhere in the Quran (He says), those who 
aid you (e.g., Q. 10:37). Also among them is 
Believe in what I have revealed (Q. 2: 41) in 
the first person, whereas elsewhere in the 
Qur'an (He says) it with second person. Also 
among them is the messengers without cause 

( bi-ghayr al-hagq) (Q. 2:61) whereas elsewhere 
in the Quran (He says), without cause (bi 
ghayr haqq). Also among them is and those 
who follow the Jewish way, the Christians and 
the Sabians (Q. 2:62), whereas elsewhere in the 
Qur'an (He says), and the Sabians comes 
before the Christians. Also among them is The 
fire shall never touch us except for a few 
numbered (ma ‘dtida) days (Q. 2:80), whereas 
elsewhere in the Qur’an (He says), a few 
numbered (ma ‘diidat). Also among them is 
Their penalty shall not be lightened nor shall 
they be helped (Q. 2: 86), whereas elsewhere 
in the Quran (He says), nor shall they 
understand (e.g., Q. 2:162). Also among them 
is No, but most of them do not believe (Q. 
2:100), and there are no other examples of this 
in the Quran. Also among them is After the 
knowledge which has come to you (Q, 2:120) 
whereas elsewhere in the Quran (He says), 
After what has come to you. Also among them 
is He will recite to them Your signs and teach 
them the book and the wisdom and purify 
them (Q. 2:129), whereas elsewhere in the 
Qur’an (He says), and purify them and give 
them knowledge. Also among them is Do not 
fear them but fear Me (Q, 2:150) with a ya’ 
(on the ni of “Me”) whereas elsewhere in the 


Qur'an it is without the ya’(e.g., Q. 5:3). Also 
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Q. 4:84 
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among them is What has been hallowed of it to 
other than God (Q. 2:173), whereas elsewhere 
in the Quran (He says), to other than God of 
it. Also among them is not transgressing, then 
no sin shall be on him (Q, 2:173), and there 
are no other examples of this in the Qur'an. 
Also among them is Whoever is ill (Q, 2:185) 
without adding “among you;” there are no 
other examples of it in the Quran. Also among 
them is Those who believed and those who 
emigrated (Q, 2:218) whereas elsewhere in the 
Qur'an (He says), and emigrated without 
saying “and those who.” Also among them is 
and will acquit you of your evil deeds (Q, 
2:271) whereas elsewhere in the Qur'an (He 
says), (acquit) you your evil deeds without 
saying “of.” Also among them is what we 
found (a/fayna) our fathers doing (Q, 2:170) 
whereas elsewhere in the Quran (He says), we 
found ( wajadna). Also among them is and eat 
(wa-kula) thereof comfortably (Q. 2:35) 
whereas elsewhere (He says), so eat (fa-kula). 
Also among them is I (sic: read “We”) said: O 
Adam, dwell, you and your spouse (Q, 2:35). 
Also among them is No soul is held 
responsible (Q. 2:233), and there are no other 


examples of this in the Qur'an. 


no soul is held responsible 

He does not hold anyone responsible / We do 
not hold responsible 

You are only held responsible for yourself. 
We said, “O Adam, dwell, you and your wife, 
in the garden, and eat thereof comfortably 
wherever you wish. But do not approach this 
tree unless you are of the evildoers.” 

O Adam, dwell, you and your wife, in the 


garden. So eat of wherever you wish. But do 
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not approach this tree unless you are of the 
evildoers. 


translated in the text 
translated in the text 


On the authority of ‘Ibn ‘Abbas concerning the 
words of God, In a clear Arabic tongue (/isan 
arabi) [Q. 16:103 etc.]. He said (that this is) 
the language of Quraysh. If there had been 
other than Arabic in (the Quran), (the Arabs) 
would not have understood it. God has not 
revealed a book without it being in Arabic and 
then Gabriel translated it for each prophet into 
the language of his people. Therefore God said, 


We do not send a messenger unless (he comes) 


in the language of his people [Q. 14:4]. There 


is no language of a people more comprehensive 
than the language of the Arabs. There is not in 
the Quran any language other than Arabic 
although that language may coincide with 
other languages; however, as for the origin and 
category (of the language used), it is Arabic 
and nothing is mixed in with it. 

(see A. Rippin, “Ibn ‘Abbas’s a/-Lughat f7- 
Quran,” BSOAS 44 [1981]: 15-25 [= A. 
Rippin, Zhe Qur’n and Its Interpretative 
Tradition, chap. 13], for more on this passage.) 
Revelation did not come down unless it was in 
Arabic. It was then translated to a prophet for 
his people. 

There are no languages on earth that God has 
not included in the Quran. 

Also the prophet was sent to every community 
... (Q. 14:4). It is necessary, then, that there 
will be in the received book the language of 
every community while its grounding is in the 


language of the people itself. 
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We bring you forth as an infant (as infants). 
And ask (the people of) the town in which we 
were and (those in) the caravan with which we 
proceeded. 

the earth, after (with) that He spread it out 
What they have done (their deed) is the trick 


of a sorcerer. 


Noah’s people accused (kadhdhabat | 
kadhdhaba) the messengers of lying. 

In the cattle there is a lesson for you: We give 
you to drink of what is in their bellies 
(butunihi | butantha). 

Heaven (the ceiling) is rent thereby. 

He has loosed the two seas to meet . . . pearls 
large and small come forth from both of them 
(one of them). 

(‘A’isha) This is the work of the scribes who 
erred in writing the book; (Uthman) Do not 
change it; the Arabs will change it. 

Its wording differs from its writing; multiple 
aspects in the readings 


The best choice among the seven readings 


These are two sorcerers (in hadhani Ja-sahirani) 
innahu hadhani la-sahirani | 
innahu hadhani lahuma sahirani 

innaha dhani la-sahirani 

(Ubayy) in dhani illa-sahirani 

hadhani Ja-sahirani or in hadhani sahirani 
(‘Asim) writes inna hadhani, reads inna 
hadhayni 

The difference between the reading and the 
book according to the statement of ‘Uthman, 
may God have mercy on him: “I see errors in 
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it, and the Arabs will establish it according to 
their dialects.” So he established it according to 
his dialect and left the writing as it was. 

(It is) in Aadhayni [a-sahirani according to the 
(pronounced) wording (J/afz) but it is written 
hadhani, just as (letters) are added to and taken 
away from the book (elsewhere). But the 
(pronounced) wording remains preferable. 


ketib : gere (written : recited) 

written : pronounced wording; book : reading 
do not read 

emendations of the scribes 

recitation of the scribes 


translated in the text 

He said / they said, “Thus (kadha/ika) Your 
Lord says.” 

koh amar Yahweh, “So said the Lord” 

In kadhalika, the kafhas an “a” vowel; that is, 
(it means) “the command is thus,” that being a 
confirmation of (what has been said). Then He 
continued (after the disjunction) with Your 
Lord said. Or, (kadha/ika) may be understood 
(because of the “a” vowel) as the object of (He) 
said. 

God is exalted above what they associate (with 
Him). 


The caravans of Quraysh 

“like glaze” vs. “unrefined silver” 

the inclination of Semitic languages to form 
simple sentences, always dividing complicated 
notions into simple formulations 
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Know that among the customs of the Arabs are 
concision, brevity, ellipsis, searching for the 
shortness of expression and repudiation of 
excess, being satisfied with brevity rather than 
long-windedness. . .. When you contemplate 
the kinds of figurative expressions that linguists 
use in their poems and prose, you will find all 
of them explained by ellipsis and brevity, and 
likewise, in God’s saying and your Lord comes 
(Q. 89:22) and ask the town (Q. 12:82), 


ellipsis in them is obvious. 


As for those who try to discredit the Qur’an for 
its figural speech (majaz), they claim that (the 
Qur’an) tells lies because a wall cannot wish 
(Q. 18:77) and a town cannot be asked (Q. 
12:82). This just shows the depths of their 
ignorance and is suggestive of their lack of 
understanding and limited intelligence. If 
majaz is considered lying and all actions 
attributed to nonanimate beings are considered 
false, then most of our speech would be corrupt 
because we speak of “plants sprouting,” “trees 
growing tall,” “dates ripening,” “mountains 
arising,” and “prices going down.” 


And we will attend to you. 

We will begin with the chapter on metaphor 
because that is the most commonly occurring 
(type of) mayaz. 

Upon the day on which the shank shall be laid 
bare. 

That is, on account of the strength of the 
matter, he bared his shank; so “shank” stands 
( fa-’stu frat) in place of “strength.” 


Ibn Qutayba 
ad Q. 17:23 
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The root of this is your blowing any dirt or 
ashes or anything similar which has fallen on 
ou. 
‘hak one omits the thing that possesses (i.e., the 
“people” who belong to the town who must do 
the asking in Q. 12:82) and puts the thing 
possessed (“the town”) in its place and makes it 
the subject of (the statement). 


Inversion is when something is described by a 
characteristic that is its opposite. 


He alluded ( warra) to their remembering. 
Where the meaning differs from the obvious 
wording 


What the south wind and the north wind have 
woven over it (/i-md nasajatha ought to have 
read /i-ma nasajaha). 

I was extravagant in secrecy; 

which was on my part flattery. 

I kept secret my love for you toa point where; 
I was keeping secret my secrecy. 

So that no course was open to me; 

Other than to mention it with my tongue. 
translated in the text 


With you is the contrary of the contrary of 
that; 

in which is the contrary of the contrary of 
beautiful. 

His beauties are the essence of all beauty; 

And the hearts of men are magnets. 
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Of His mercy He has appointed for you night 
and day for you to repose in and to seek His 
bounty. 

And of His signs are your slumbering by night 
and day and seeking His bounty. 

And they say, “None shall enter paradise unless 
they are Jews or Christians.” 

Those of you who are present at the month, 
fast it; and those who are sick or on a journey 


It is He who shows you the lightning for fear 
and hope. 
How can I forget, when you are a dune, a 


branch, 


and a sun, in glance, stature, and figure? | 


It is not for us to return into it unless God, our 


Lord, wills (it). 


There is nothing like unto Him (ka-mith/ihi). 
The least that the first group—those who deny 
majaz—should come to understand is that 
revelation (tanzi/) did not change the specific 
laws governing the operation of language and it 
did not give different meanings to words. ... 
Thus, revelation did not attempt to change the 
habits (of speech) of its people, nor did it 
attempt to move them to different styles and 
modes of expression. Revelation certainly did 
not prohibit them from recognizing that which 
they already know of (their language), 


including simile, parable, ellipsis, and allusion. 


Nature: heaven and the stars, storms, colors, 
scenery, animal world, plants; Man and his life: 


Sabbagh 
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parts of the body, the family, messengers, 
society, farming, arts, and crafts 

Nature: man, parts of the human body, 
function, and actions of the body; social life 


The likeness of those who carried the Torah 
and then did not carry it is as the likeness of 
the donkey who carries books. 

a donkey carrying books 

Indeed, We have struck (darabna) for the 
people in this Qur'an every manner of 
similitude (matha/). 

We have turned about (sarrafna) for the people 
in this Quran every manner of similitude 
(mathal). 

We have sent down to you signs (4yat) making 
all clear, and a similitude (matha/) of those 
who passed away before you, and an 
admonition for the god-fearing. 

I will make him a sign (of) and a proverb 
(meshalim). 


They do not come to you with a similitude 
(matha/) except We bring you the truth (4aqq) 


and better in exposition. 


This is a figure which is named tamthil, © 
although it is also possible that it is takhyil. 
It is tamthil and takhyil. 


Amthal provide an aid to comprehension 
through personification because parables are 
established in the mind by making use of sense 
data. 
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And those similitudes, We strike them for the 
people, but no one understands them other 
than those who know. 

All verses of the Qur’an have four senses 
(ma 4n): the literal and the symbolic, the 
prescriptive and the spiritual. The literal is 
(what is) recited and the symbolic is (what is) 
understood; the prescriptive is the permitted 
and the forbidden, while the spiritual is the 
opening of the heart to what is intended for it 
as insight from God. 


to secret implications (or, if read, Aagda7q, as in 
footnote, then “truths” or “realities” or, as 
suggested on the next page of the text “arcane 
meanings ). 


Who is like the wise man and who knows the 
interpretation of a matter? 


ad hominem 


aetiological 


anacolutha 
antonomasia, 
antonomastic 


apparatus criticus 
apodictic 


aphorism, aphoristic 
apostrophe 


argumentum 
ad hominem 


argumentum e silencio 
autochthonic 


benedictio 
Bildungserlebnis 
Bildungsprinzip 
Botenformel 
Botenspruch 


calque 


GLOSSARY 


rejection of an argument on the basis of an 
irrelevant fact about the author of the 
argument 

providing an explanation of origins in the form 
of a narrative 

sentences lacking grammatical sequence 


substitution of an epithet etc. for a proper 
name 

textual critical apparatus 

providing a very strong imperative, as in a 
divine saying which has the power to transform 
reality, illustrated by the biblical Ten 
Commandments. 

short, instructive saying 

figure of speech addressing an absent or dead 
person, thing, or idea as if it were alive and 
present 


irrelevant attack upon a person to deflect an 
argument from fact and reason 

argument from silence 

of one who originates from where he/she is 


found 


ceremonial prayer invoking divine protection 
foundational or educational event or experience 
instrument of education 

messenger formula 

utterance (of the messenger) 


the adoption by one language of a word whose 
components are literal translations of the 
components ofa corresponding word in 
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canon, canonicity 


casus obliquus 


casus rectus 
chiasmus 


constructio ad sensum 


contra naturam 
corroboratio 


deictic 


Deutungsbediirftigkeit 


diatheke 
diglossia 
disputatio fori 


e silencio 
enjambment 


epexegetic 


epistolaris sermo 
epitheta ornantia 
erlebte Rede 
Evangelion 
evangelium 
exemplum, exempla 


exotica 


fictio personae 


GLOSSARY 
another language (as in the English “hot dog” 


being rendered in French as “chien chaud”) 
writing constituting a collection of texts 
accepted by religious leaders and communities 
as authoritative scripture, suggesting a process 
of selection that deemed some texts more 
worthy of preservation than others; belonging 
to that canon. 

in grammar, the accusative or genitive case 

in grammar, the nominative case 

a literary structure in which elements are 
repeated in reverse, giving the pattern ABBA 
structured according to the sense (and not 
grammar) 

against custom 

formula of legitimation 


demonstrative (grammatical); word specifying 
identity or spatial or temporal location from 
the perspective of a speaker or hearer 

the need for interpretation 

covenant 

existence of two official languages in a society 
debate in the court of justice/forum 


from silence 

continuation of a complete idea or grammatical 
structure from one line of a poem to the next 
providing additional explanation or explanatory 
material 

letterlike sermon 

decorative phrase 

narrated monologue 

literary genre of “gospel” 

gospel (as a narrative form of biography) 
anecdote or short narrative used for a moral or 
in an argument 


foreign 


creation of a person treated as being present 


figura etymologica 


fissiparous 
Gemeindebildung 


haggadic 


halakhic 


hapax legomenon 


(pl: legomena) 
Heilsgeschichte 
hendiadys 


historia 
homoioteleuton 


hortatory 
hyperbaton 


inconcinnity 
inter alia 


inter alios 
invocatio 


juncture 


kerygma 
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figure of speech based upon a word etymology 


fruitful, generative 
community formation or education 


the part of traditional Jewish literature 
consisting of elaborations on the biblical 
narratives or tales from the lives of the Rabbis 
and, thus, in reference to any traditional 
homiletic, sermonic interpretation of scripture 
(other common spelling: Aggadic) 

Jewish legal literature and, thus, in reference to 
any traditional legal interpretation of scripture 


(other spelling: Halachic) 


an isolated use of a word, there being no other 
words related to that word present in the text 
salvation history 

use of two words plus “and” for a single idea 
historical narrative 

literally, “same ending”; common scribal error 
occurring when two words/phrases/lines end 
with the same sequence of letters and the 
scribe, having finished copying the first, skips 
to the second, omitting all intervening words 
giving exhortation or advice; encouraging; 
inversion of normal word order 


needing concinnity or congruousness; 
unsuitableness 

among other things 

among other persons 

appeal for inspiration made to a muse or deity, 
usually at the beginning of a work 


(in linguistics) a pause in speech or a feature of 
pronunciation that functions as a pause 


proclamation; used to refer to the content of 
early Christian preaching 


ae 


koine 


Kunstprosa 


langue courante 
lapsus calami 
laudatio 

lex talionis 

lexis 

lingua sacra 
litteratim 

loci 

locus classicus 


locus probans/ 


loci probantes 


logia 


masora, masoretic, 
masoretes 


metathesis 


mimesis, mimetic 


mise en scene 


Mitteilungsbedirrfnis 


GLOSSARY 


the “common dialect” of Greek that flourished 
under the Roman Empire, bringing together 
features of a number of dialects and used by 
speakers of different languages (as found in the 
New Testament) 

elevated discourse that is between poetry and 
prose 


language in use 

an error in writing 

commendation; eulogy 

law of retaliation 

lexical meaning 

sacred, liturgical language 

letter for letter 

passages 

passage which is used as a standard example 
for the elucidation of a word or subject 


places of use, proof texts 
oracles, divine utterances, specifically sayings of 


Jesus that lie behind the Gospels 


the masora (or Massorah) is the text of the 
Hebrew Bible as officially revised by the 
Masoretes from the sixth to the tenth centuries 
CE, with critical notes and commentary and, 
thus, the collection of these notes and 
commentaries 

transposition of sounds or syllables within a 
word 

the imitative representation of nature and 
human behavior in art and literature, especially 
the representation of another person’s words in 
a speech 

setting; environment of an event 

normal communication 


mnemonic 


mythopoeic 


Nachdichtung 


narratio 
ne varietur 
nomen regens 


nomen rectum 


nomina propria 
non sequitur 


onomatopoeic 
ornatus 


paideutic 
parabolic 


paraenesis, paraenetic 


paraphrastic 
paronomasia, 
paronomastic 


per antiphrasin 


pericope 


pleonasm, pleonastic 


point d’appui 


preciosity 
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word, abbreviation, rhyme, or similar verbal 
device that is learned or created in order to 
remember somethin 

artistic reimagining of mythological narratives 


reformulation of an earlier text in a manner 
that the author considers more fitting for the 
new audience; a term used for early twentieth- 
century German translations of poetry, 
especially connected to the “rendering” by Karl 
Kraus of Shakespeare into German. 

exposition or explanation of a topic 

standard, not changing 

the modified or defined noun in a grammatical 
possessive construction 

the modifying or defining noun in a 
grammatical possessive construction 

proper nouns 

a reply that has no relevance to what preceded 
it or a conclusion that does not follow from its 
premises 


formed in imitation of a natural sound 


(rhetorical) flourishes 


educative 

expressed in a parable 
exhortation, exhortative 
paraphrased in its meaning 


pun; punning; often, recurrence of the same 
word or word stem within a sentence 

use of words in a sense opposite to the proper 
meaning 

a selection ‘isan ai in worship or instruction, as in 
a Bible section used in worship 

words that are superfluous 

literally “the point of support”; a position from 
which one may proceed 

overrefinement in language and manners 
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GLOSSARY 


primum comparationis the first element of a comparison 


prolepsis 


Prophetenkultus 
propinquity 


prosopopoeia 


ratio 
schemata 
scriptio defectiva 


secundum 
comparationis 
semasiological 
sermo plebeius 
sermo urbanus 
Sitz im Leben 


Stichworte 
Straflegenden 


sub specie aeternitatis 


sui generis 


Siindenregister 
synaesthetic 


terminus ad quem 
terminus technicus 


anticipating and answering objections in 
advance 

cult of the prophet 

being close together 

representing an abstract quality or idea as a 
person 


(in law) underlying reasoning or principle 


the structures or units into which knowledge is 
organized 

defective writing due to the nature of a written 
script 


the second element of a comparison 

semantic 

speech of the common person 

cultured speech 

literally, situation in life or setting; 
fundamental concept of biblical Form Criticism 
that looks at the structure and intention of the 
texts (with an emphasis on the oral 
transmission and productions of texts) to come 
to understand the sociological setting of the 
literary genres employed. 

symbols 

punishment stories, retribution pericopes 
literally “under the aspect of eternity”; thus, an 
expression describing what is universally true 
without any reference to temporal reality 
literally “of its own kind”; thus, whatever is 
totally unique or distinctive 

literally, “list of sins”; compilation of errors 
involving more than one sense 


final or latest limiting point in time 
technical terminology 


tertium comparationis 


theodicy 


theologoumena 


tmesis 


topos (pl. topoi) 


triptosy 
typology, typological 


Ubi sunt 


Urerlebnis 
Urgemeinde 


Urkundenhypothese 


Urtext 
usus loquendi 


varia lectio, 

variae lectiones 
vaticinatio 
vaticinatio ex eventu 
versus rapportati 


virtus 
Volkerwanderung 
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third term in a comparison; the quality that 
two things which are being compared have in 
common 

argument and justification for belief in God 
theological interpretations that are subject to 
debate but are accepted as doctrine because 


they are closely aligned to a defined doctrine 
about God 


separation of parts of words by an intervening 


word 

conventionalized expression or passage in a 
text used as a basis for composition of a 
subsequent text 

three possible grammatical endings of a noun 
form of interpretation wherein a person, event, 
or institution is viewed as foreshadowing a later 
one 


a poetical motif emphasizing the transitory 
nature of youth, life, and beauty 

original event or experience 

the foundational Christian community in 
Jerusalem 

documentary hypothesis (in biblical studies 
regarding the composition of the Torah) 
original text 

usage in speaking 


variant reading(s) of the text 
prophecy, prediction 
prophecy after the event 
a literary figure in poetry where the 
components correspond; for example: 

Aire, Water, Earth 

By Fowl, Fish, Beast 

' Was flown, was swum, was walkt 

(see Wansbrough, BSOAS 31 (1968): 473) 
strength, power, virtue 
nomadism 
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Vorbild 
Vorlage 


Wahrheit 
Wirklichkeit 


zeugma 


GLOSSARY 


background 
model or prototype 


(historical) truth 
(historical) fact 


use of a word to govern two or more words 
though appropriate to only one 


Quranic Studies deserves serious atten- 
tion, as a stimulating work of scholarship. 
Its allusions to biblical and Arabian under- 
pinnings have captured many people's at- 
tention and led to numerous exc hanges and 
debates among scholars and others, espe- 
cially regarding Wansbrough’s claim that 
the Qur’an was not written down until the 
third-century Airi(ninth century CE), 
countering traditional Muslim claims that 
it originated in the time of Muhammad and 
was written down shortly thereafter. In 
response, some decried the publication of 
Quranic Studies, seeing it as a major imped- 
iment to fostering a trust of nonsectarian 
scholarship among Muslims. Now readers 
can judge for themselves. 

Although Quranic Studies was origi- 
nally intended for fellow SC holars, the In- 
ternet has c onsiderably Ww idened its acces- 
sibility. Used as a source of authority and 
critical opinion on polemical sites by both 
Muslims and Christians, Wansbrough’s 
work has gained a significant profile among 
professionals and nonprofessionals alike. 
Nonetheless, it appears that many W ho cite 
Quranic Studies have not carefully read it. 
[fo counter such ideological and nonschol- 
arly treatments of Wansbrough’s ideas, 
noted Islamic scholar Andrew Rippin has 
enhanced the work with a valuable fore- 
word, helpful text annotations, and a much- 
needed glossary to Increase ait: utility of 
this seminal work for the many avid read- 


ers W ho desire to know more about Islam. 


“John Wansbrough contributed to various aspects of the history and culture of the Mid- 
dle East and the Mediterranean, but he was most important in stimulating new approaches 
to the study of early Islam. Starting from the view that Islam's own accounts of its origins 
are religiously inspired interpretations of history rather than true records of events, Wans- 
brough developed new and influential theories about the ways in which the emergence of 
Islam should be understood and studied. 

“He was best known for his work on the Koran. In his Quranic Stwiew, using his pro- 
found knowledge of classical and modern literary and historical theory, he applied to the 
holy book of Islam ideas and approaches which scholars had developed in the study of the 
Bible and early Christianity. His literary analysis of the Koran and the commentaries on 
it led him to views very different from those held by traditional Muslims and by the ma- 
jority of non-Muslim academics. 

“...[Wansbrough] questioned the accepted view that the Koran consists of passages 
associated with (or, in the traditional understanding, divine revelations made to) Muham- 
mad in Mecca and Medina in the early decades of the seventh century, that it had been com- 
mitted to writing by about 650, and that it was the most important element in Islam from 
the time of Muhammad onwards. 

“These and the other standard ways of approaching the Koran, he argued, resulted 
from too willing an acceptance of Islam's own tradition — primarily the body of traditional 
Muslim commentary on the Koran. 

"... Starting from the basis that there is very little Islamic literature securely datable 
to before about 800, Wansbrough saw Islam as evolving gradually from sectarian forms of 
Judaism over a period of 150 years or so following the Arab conquests in the middle of 
the seventh century. 

“THe understood the history of that formative period, including the image of Muham- 
mad and accounts of the formation of the Koran, as a back projection of views that were 
formed as the culture and religion of Islam emerged in an atmosphere of intense polemic 
between different groups of monotheists. . .. 

“His views and approaches remain controversial, both in academic circles and, for 
more obvious reasons, among Muslims who know of them. But they were not expressed out 
of any hostility to Islam. On the contrary, Wansbrough insisted that, together with Juda- 
ism and Christianity, Islam is a valid expression of the monotheistic tradition of religion and 


that it must be treated with the same scholarly seriousness as its sisters.” 


— The Times (London) 
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